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THE COUNTRY CURATE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue ordinary traveller who journeys 
from London to Paris, and who is not 
greatly in the habit of diverging from 
the beaten tracks,—who neither sees, 
nor desires to see, more of the country, 
through which he passes, than the 
fields on each side of the highway may 
chance to present, can form no idea of 
the rude and romantic scenery which 
is occasionally to be met with, even in 
the southern county of Kent. I am 
not quite sure that the border dis- 
tricts of Scotland itself can boast of 
glens more striking, or hills more wild 
and pastoral, than are to be found in 
this the cultivated garden of England. 
The general ct of the country is, 
indeed, rather beautiful than grand ; 
swelling downs, luxuriant corn-fields, 
rich hop-gardens, and exquisite hedge- 
rows, furnishing the more customary 
features in a Kentish landscape. But 
Kent is not altogether deficient in what 
deserves to be ranked as the sublime, 
and it may be worth while to inform 
this wandering generation, wherea- 
bouts it behoves them to look for it. 

Soon after he has passed the race- 
course on Barham Downs, the way-fa- 
ting man will arrive at a sort of bye~ 
toad, which, striking off from the high- 
way in a direction to the right, winds 
between a couple of fir plantations that 
skirt the extremities of Denne Hill and 
Broom. Let him pursue this path 
without hesitation. It leads across a 
wild country to Folkestone and Hythe; 
' Vor. XVIII, 


and it conducts to the very glens and 
hills of which notice has just now been 
given. As he goes on, he will perceive 
a change in the aspect of external 
things, not less remarkable, perhaps, 
than any which he may have previous. 
ly noted. Cultivation will soon end 
with him, or if it continue atall, it will 
be in that melancholy state which 
seems to indicate that the plough ought 
never to have reached those regions, 
over which nature, and nature alone, 
had asserted her supremacy. He will 
see, it is true, a few spots here and 
there broken up on the side of a bleak 
hill, but even in these, the plough- 
share has cast up gravel, rather than 
soil; whilst round them, and above 
them, all is pasturage, if not rankly 
luxuriant, at least abundant,—short, 
thick grass, such as grows along the 
sides of the Ochils, or over the sum- 
mits of the Lomonds. 'This is the ge- 
neral covering of the hills. Few trees 
flourish here, and the few that are, 
consist of dwarf fir and stinted oak ; 
whilst, ever and anon, abrupt preci- 

ices of white chalk intervene, as 
if to diversify the extent of green 
which might otherwise pall upon the 


e. 
“aie a pastoral country like this, it is 
probably needless to say, that glens 
and valleys of a very striking appear- 
ance run in all directions among the 
waving hills. The road, indeed, winds, 
in more places ae one, along the 
3 
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summit of as beautiful a vale as the 
crowding in of grass-covered eminen- 
ces is capable of producing. In gene- 
ral, these valleys are narrow, resem- 
bling ravines rather than glens ; and 
the only herbage which grows to any 
height adown them, is the fern and 
the gorze. But they are often deep ; 
it may be a couple of hundred feet or 
more from the level of the pathway, 
whilst the hills which surround them 
arise to perhaps the same altitude 
above the head ofthe gazer, He who 
wishes to visit this country at an ad- 
vantageous season, is recommended to 
choose, not the height of summer, but 
the spring, or the fall of the year. A 
bright sun-shine suits not suchscenery. 
In its blaze, you see things too plain- 
ly ; even a mountain, however lofty, 
being but half a mountain, when you 
can distinguish a sheep upon its sum- 
mit. The traveller who is really in 
earnest in looking out for the sublime, 
is accordingly advised to traverse the 
Folkestone hills, whilst a storm of rain 
and wind is abroad. If the blast drive 
directly in his face, so much the bet- 
ter ; but failing the happy occurrence 
of such a storm, let him at least select 
a day of thick fog. Then when the 
tops of the hills are shrouded, and the 
bottoms of the glens invisible, he may 
very well be pardoned, whether a 
Cockney or not, if he fancy himself, 
not among the downs of Kent, but 
among the wildest productions of un- 
cultivated nature. 

- In one of the most striking of these 
glens, the last indeed which occurs be- 
fore you obtain a view of Folkestone 
and of the British Channel, stands the 
church and parsonage of St Alphage. 
They are the only buildings distinctly 
visible to the traveller; and to see 
even these, he must abandon the beaten 
track, and swerve considerably to the 
right. They lie at the very gorge of 
a deep dark vale, just where it seems 
to end in a narrow pass, which, wind- 
ing away around the elbow of a green 
hill, conducts you know not whither. 
The church is an old-fashioned, unas- 
suming structure, built of those round 
shingle-stones, called boulders, and 
covered over with the flat gray-stone, 
which our forefathers were in the ha- 
bit of using instead of slate. It be- 
longs to no class of architecture what- 
ever ; it is neither Saxon nor Gothic ; 
though, if pointed arches in the doors 
and windows be undeniable proofs of 
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Gothic architecture, they are 

to be found here. There is no 
attached to it; a little wooden bel. 
fry, in which hangs a single bell, he. 
ing meant to represent one; and the 
entire temple, including its gallery, ig 
capable of containing, provided theysit 
close, perhaps three hundred peal 

This, little edifice is surrounded by 
a church-yard, which, for the extreme. 
ly good taste in which it is preserved, 
might serve as a model to the ceme. 
teries of many more assuming houses 
of God. It is begirt by a wooden 
ing, painted purely white, in whi 
the traveller, let him view it when he 
may, will perceive neither break nor 
dilapidation. Four gravel-walks run 
from the four corners of the fence, 
where neat gates are suspended ; ant 
meet, or rather end, in a broader walk 
which surrounds the church itself. A 
few aged —_ are scattered, apparent. 
ly at random, among the graves ; and 
a row of elms adorns that side of the 
square which looks towards the vicar- 
age. But there are no gorgeous mo 
numents here ; no spots railed round, 
as if the ashes of one man were too 
pure to be mingled with the ashes 
of another ; an air of primitive equa- 
lity is spread, on the contrary, over 
the place, where, if ever it is to be 
sought for at all, it ought surely to 
be found. Even head and foot-stones 
are not very abundant in the church 
yard of St Alphage, and such as ap- 
pear mark the resting-places of men 
who filled no higher rank in society 
than that of graziers or pilots ; whilst 
of wooden crosses a more than usual 
proportion exists, all of which seem 
to be objects of care and veneration to 
the parishioners. 

I confess myself to be one of those 
who are prone to form a judgment of 
the habits and dispositions of men in 
a country place, from the degree of re- 
spect which they pay to the graves of 
their fathers. When I behold a church- 
yard kept, as is that just described, I 
am apt to think kindly of the inhabi- 
tants of the parish, as an innocent and 
unvitiated race of people. When, om 
the contrary, the village church-yanl 
forms the play-ground for their 
dren ; when its fences are broken 
down, and the green sod torn from its 
little mounds ; when the yews, which 
its former owners planted, are stri 
of their branches, not by time, but by 
the hands of rude urchins ; and whe, 
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pe in the ships of tombs clumsily inclose the garden, been brought from 


constructed and vilely inscribed, I can- 
not divest my mind of the persuasion, 
that the people are dissolute and cold- 
hearted ; that the odious distinctions of 
modern society have made too much 

rogress among them; and that the 
fieapers are grinding and vain, the pea- 
santry drunken and dishonest. No 
doubt, I have been sometimes deceived 
in these conclusions ; but I have much 
more frequently found them to be cor- 


rect. 

Divided only by its neat garden 
from the western side of the church- 
yard, stands the vicarage-house, the 
very representative of what English 
vicarages were wont to be in the days 
of our great-grandfathers. It is a cot- 
tage of one story high, containing two 
little parlours, a kitchen, and a few 
closets on the ground-floor ; whilst 
three excellent garrets, rendered more 
commodious by the storm windows, 
furnish all the dormitory considered 
necessary for the family of an humble 
vicar, Of its parlours, indeed, the 
little green-room which looks into 
the garden behind, is, comparatively 
speaking, a modern addition ; whilst a 
long wash-house, or scullery, has like- 
wise been tacked-on, of late, to one of 
the gables, more as a matter of con- 
venience than of ornament. Nevcr- 
theless, the general appearance of tlie 
mansion—with its tiled roof, its walls 
white as the drifted snow, except in 
those parts where they are covered 
with jessamine and china-roses—its 
green entrance-door, ornamented by 
narrow window-lights on each side, and 
its little leaded casements—cannot fail 
to attract the notice of him who loves 
to think of religion as the parent of 
peace and humility ; and of its teach- 
ers, not as mingling with the great 
and the titled of the land, but as set- 
ting an example of meekness and low- 
liness of heart to their several congre- 
gations. 

In perfect keeping with the size 
and construction of the house, are the 
grounds by which it is surrounded. 
Here are no extensive lawns, so laid 
out as to require the constant atten- 
tention of a couple of gardeners to 
hinder them from running wild, and 
bringing discredit on the taste of the 
proprietor ; no beds of foreign and ex- 
pensive flowers show their gaudy co- 





afar. A meadow, containing, perhaps, 
three acres of land, forms at once the 
glebe and the domain of the vicar. 
It lies chiefly in front, and on the right 
of the parsonage ; only a narrow strip, 
winding round the left, to join the gar- 
den with the church- 3 and it is be- 
girt by a well-trimmed hawthorn hedge, 
which is never suffered to exceed the 
height of four feet from the ground. 
In the centre of this hedge, and di- 
rectly oppposite to the door of the 
house, is a green swing gate, on open- 
ing which, and passing through the 
meadow, you come to another little 
hedge, drawn, at the distance of per- 
haps twenty feet, entirely round the 
vicarage. ithin this a belt of 
nuine English shrubs—of lilacs, la- 
burnums, guelder-roses, mountain- 
ash, and filberts, is planted, which 
overshadow, on each side, a gravel- 
walk, and embosom the cot in 
their green leaves. On the left, how- 
ever, the belt swells out into a little 
thicket, concealing the stable, and 
other offices attached; beside which 
grow several taller trees, such as the 
fir, the beech, and the poplar; while 
a the aie is i. little fish pond, 

aving a well-trimm walk car- 
ried roaria it,and sevabel Ahagiiae weep- 
ing willows dropping their tresses into 
the water. Such are, properly speak- 
ing, its leasure-grounds, and if to 
this be added a kitchen-garden, well 
filled with apple and plumb-trees, and 
bisected by a broad turf-walk, on each 
side of which grow roses and hya- 
cinths, and lilies of the valley, with 
violets and blue bells, and here and 
there a lofty holly-hock—a tolerably 
correct notion will be formed, even by 
such as-never have, and never may 
behold the place itself, .- the unassu- 
ming vicarage of St Alphage. 

i. this sectuded fis 3 dwelt for fifs 
teen years one of the most kind-heart- 
ed and pious individuals of whom the 
church of England has cause to boast 
—of him the world knew nothing. 
Like other men, he was ambitious of 
fame when he first started into life, 
but misfortunes, neither romantic nor 
uncommon, taught him to curb his 
ambition, and to seek for happiness, 
not in this world, but in a better. 
It is to him, indeed, more than to any 
other person, that the vicarage of ‘St 
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Alphage owes all of simple beaut 
we is agg it. here is sw 

upon the w. was 
not siomead by fis hand; and the 
elms which adorn the church-yard 
form the only monument which his 
modesty would suffer to be raised to 
his memory. As I have undertaken 


the care of his papers, and pro to 
_ make the public acquainted rvith their 


contents, it may not be amiss if I pre- 
mise that task with some account of 
the author. Not that the life of a 
par | curate can have in it much of 


interest,—-and the life of my 
friend was not greatly different from 
that of other curates,—buthis sketches 
being for the most part sombre, it ap- 
pears but reasonable to assign some 
cause why melancholy subjects should 
have taken a faster hold upon his 
mind than subjects of a lighter na- 
ture ; and that, I think, the detail of 
his own brief career will effect. 
Abraham Williams, the subject of 
this memoir, was the son of a clergy- 
man in North Wales, whose prefer- 
ment, though not extensive, enabled 
him to sapert in gp Pryy ap- 
parent comfort a family which con- 
sisted only of his wife and two chil- 
dren. Of the latter, Abraham was the 
eldest by four years, the girl having 
been born, as Benjamin was born to 
Jacob, in the old age of ber father ; 
for Mr Williams, like many other 
English clergymen, had found it im- 
possible to marry till he was consider- 
ably advanced in life. Neither he nor 
his. wife were scions of any noble stock. 
She was the daughter of a retired ma- 
jor in the army, and he the repre- 
sentative of a long line of ancestors, 
who had all followed the profession to 
which he was himself educated ; and 
who had succeeded, generally after 
thirty or forty years’ ap renticeship, 
in obtaining some small rectory, or 
r vicarage, from the bishop of the 
iocese, or from the colleges of which 
they were members. 

r Williams, the father of my 
much-respected friend, was among the 
number of’ those whose benefices were 
bestowed upon them by their colleges. 


For five-and-twenty years he had held 


a ape cacy | in Jesus College, Oxford, 
in which house of conviviality and 
good humour, no one. was more good- 
humoured and convivial than he ; and 
as he obtained the situation almost as 
soon as he took his degree, no oppor- 


tunity was afforded him of learning 
the p Boo de lesson, that he whose 
subsistence depends wholly upon a 
life-annuity, ought never, at least, to 
exceed it. The consequence was, that 
when, at the age of sixty-three, the 
worthy man found a college-living at 
his option, and himself thereby ena- 
bled rt fulfil a loving sugpaomens of 
some thirty years’ standing, he prepa. 
red to pie. the one and to make 
good the other, not, indeed, encum- 
bered with heavy debts, but without 
possessing money enough to defray 
the expenses attendant upon induc. 
tion, upon the payment of the first- 
fruits, and the purchase of a licence, 
His preferment was not, however, 
rated highly in the king’s books, 
and the price of a licence was then 
more reasonable than it is at present; 
so he borrowed twenty guineas from 
a friend, and went with that sum in 
his pocket to marry a wife and to 
take possession of his benefice. 

Mrs Williams’ fortune, which amount- 
ed to two hundred and fifty pounds, 
barely sufficed to furnish the parson- 
age, and topurchase such conveniences, 
both in-doors and out, as were consi- 
dered indispensable to the rectorial es- 
tablishment. The good rector ac- 
cordingly began his wedded career, 
without one sixpence in his purse to 
defray the daily cost of housekeeping; 
and hence, long before tithe-day came 
round, the sum-total of the proceeds 
of his rectory was absolutely forestall- 
ed to meet current expenses. But 
Mr Williams was too good-hearted 
and too thoughtless to regard this. 
As soon as the compositions came in 
they were paid away to last year’s cre- 
ditors, and the necessaries for the year 
in-coming were procured, as those of 
the year preceding had been procured, 
upon trust. By this means, there 


was one day in every three hundred. 


and sixty-five, at the return of which 
he could boast of being clear with the 
world ; ard there was not one hour in 
the course of twelve long months, 
when he could truly affirm that he 
was worth a penny. 

Both Mr and Mrs Williams were, 
however, blessed with that calmness of 
temper, which hindered them from 
anticipating evils, and from embitter- 
ing a present enjoyment by any overe 
cautious prying into futurity. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, the latter, who was 
several years younger than her huss 
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band, would remind him of the un- 
certainty of human life, and advise 
him to curtail his expenses, in order 
that he might save something for his 
family in case he should be prema- 
turely called away. But to exhorta- 
tions of this kind the man would 
reply by recommending an implicit 
trust in Providence, which never, he 
said, deserts the righteous man, or suf- 
fers his children to beg their bread. 
It was likewise a maxim with him, 
that the Clergy have no right to ac- 
cumulate fortunes for their families 
out of the proceeds of their livings. 
“We are stewards of the poor,” added 
he, “ and society, in all its branches, 
has peculiar claims upon us. We 
ought not to live unsociably, because, 
by avoiding a friendly intercourse with 
our neighbours, we withdraw from 
them that example which it is our 
duty to set even in our hours of hi- 
larity ; whilst in matters of charity, 
he who comes not freely forward him- 
self, cannot reasonably expect that his 
preaching or admonitions will have 
much weight with others.” Perhaps 
the worthy rector carried his ideas on 
these heads somewhat too far ; but his 
broad view of the duties of a parish 
priest were correct ; and they are, I 


will venture to say, entertained to this 
hour by no trifling majority of his 


much-slandered brethren. 

When such were his abstract no- 
tions of things, it will readily be be- 
lieved, that Mr Williams’ practice in 
no respect contradicted them. Even 
against the wandering beggar his door 
was never shut. To the poor and the 
sick among his own flock he was a fa- 
ther and a friend ; whilst his bread, 
his. cheese, his cold meat, and his beer, 
were at the command of all who chose 
to visit his kitchen. Being of a cheer- 
ful and happy temperament, too, he 
freely met the advances of what is call- 
edarespectable and wealthy neighbour- 
hood, among whom his gentlemanly 
manners and cultivated mind render- 


ed him at all times an agreeable visi- - 


tant. Thus, upon a rectory of five 
hundred pounds per annum, was the 
father of my friend accustomed to keep 
up an catablishmnent, and to support 
appearances, which it would have been 
scarcely prudent to support, had his 
estate been a real one ; and his chil- 
dren, educated in the midst of seem- 
ing abundance, ran no slight risk of 
acquiring notions very little in agree- 
ment with their future fortunes. 
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The first eighteen years of Abra- 
ham’s life were not marked by the oc- 
eurrence of any incident worthy to be 
recorded. During their progress, he 
had resided constantly at home, and 
was well instructed im classical and 
tmaathematical lore by his father, whose 
most anxious wish was, that he might 
be admitted into holy orders, and elect- 
ed to a fellowship at Jesus before he 
himself should go hence, and be no 
more seen... As a conse=- 
quence upon this system of domestic 
culture, the lad grew up with feelings 
of the warmest attachment to his re- 
lations ; and another tie was also 
formed, which, though pure and sa- 
cred in itself, effectually defeated, by 
its melancholy issue, the only chance 
which the son of an unknown country 
clergyman possessed of making his 
way in the profession which had been 
chalked out for him. 

Not far from the residence of Mr 
Williams dwelt a widow lady of the 
name of Evans, who, with an only 
daughter, inhabited a neat cottage, 
and subsisted upon a scanty pittance, 
which her husband, the former incum- 
bent of the parish, had left. Julia 
Evans was two years younger than 
Abraham, a gentle, delicate, and re- 
tiring creature; in whose soft blue 
eye, and exquisitely pure complexion, 
the most common observer might be- 
hold the prognostications of a prema- 
ture dissolution. She was: the sole 
surviving child of seven, who had all, 
one after another, dropped into their 
graves, just as their pagents began to 
count upon their attaining to the full 
vigour of manhood. Of her, therefore, 
the most anxious care had been taken, 
and now her widowed mother breath- 
ed hardly another prayer to Heaven, 
except that it would be to 
preserve for her a life, which even she 
could not but observe to be suspended 
by a single hair. Between Mr Wil- 
liams’ family and that of Mrs Evans 
an intimate acquaintance subsisted ; 
and it brought about, as might have 
been anticipatéd, the most ardent 
and romantic attachment on the parts 
of Abraham and Julia towards each 
other. 

Abraham Williams had his 
eighteenth year, when his father deem- 
ed it necessary that he should remove 
to CoHege. It was a bitter parting be- 
tween the youth and his relatives, but 
the parting with Julia was more bitter 
by far. Yet there was a keenness of 
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enjoyment in the latter which perhaps 
more than counterbalanced its bitter- 


oa The young people had hitherto 
toeach otheras brother and sister ; 
they loved tenderly and ardently, but 
they knew not the real nature of the 
love which subsisted between them. 
How should they indeed,—how should 
a boy of eighteen, and a girl of sixteen, 
who met every day with all the unre- 
served confidence of childhood, know, 
—that their love was different in kind 
from that which the one felt for her 
only parent, the other for his parents 
his sister. It is the moment of 
parting, which, in such cases, divul- 
e truth,—nor is there a moment 
in all the years of our after existence 
more wildly, and yet purely delight- 
ful, than that in which the discovery 
is first made. Young as they were, 
Abraham and Julia exchanged vows 
of eternal fidelity before the last em- 
brace was given. These vows were 
never broken, yet they were never ful- 
filled. 

How often has my poor friend spo- 
ken to me of that hour! “ I had bid- 
den farewell to her mother,” he said, 
“ and was preparing to do the same 
by Julia, when she suddenly turned 
away from me, and quitted the room. 
I fellowed her instantly, and found 
her leaning against the paling which 
overhangs the brook, and weeping bit- 
terly. It was a soft serene evening in 
October ; the withered leaves were y- 
ing in quantities on the path, and the 
few which still clung to the branches 
overhead, wage sere and yellow, and 
rustled sadly as the quiet air moved 
them. The sun had set, but daylight 
had not yet passed away. Oh, I can- 
not paint to you her look of agony, 
when I put my arm round her waist, 
and, gently pressing her soft hand in 
mine, murmured, what I could not 
speak, something about comfort and 
farewell. The tears were flowing fast 
from her beautiful eyes, and mine too 
ed out in torrents. ‘ Farewell, 
Julia,’ said I at length, * you will some- 
times think of me when I am gone, 
and, as you follow our favourite walk, 
or sit beside that little stream, you will 
wish that I were beside you, and look 
forward with satisfaction to the v1 tm 
my return.’ I shall never f er 
reply. Every word of it deep 
into my memory, and can never be 
erased while memory lasts. ‘ Think 
ef you, Abraham!’ cried she ; ‘ shall 


CNoy, 
{ ever think of aught besides? Oh, 
what will these walks, or that stream, 
be to me when you are gone! No. 
thing, nothing! I will never follow 
them, I will never sit down where 
we have so often sat together, till you 
return.’ It was then,” continued he, 
** that I felt how passionately I loved 
her ; and then, for the first time, I 
spoke to her of love. From that mos 
ment we were betrothed! O God, 0 
God, how vainly !” 

Abraham ol myself entered Col. 
lege together. We were matriculated 
on the same day—we attended the 
same lectures—we belonged to the 
same set—and, going forward together 
in our academical course, we passed 
our examination on the same morning, 
and on the same morning took our 
degree. From that period we never 
wholly lost sight of each other, though 
our different walks in life kept us 
generally apart ; but the intercourse 
which could not be continued in per. 
son was constantly maintained by. 
ter. Hence it is, that though we se. 
parated before his misfortunes began, 
I was not kept ignorant of them, and 
am now enabled to detail them in the 
order in which they occurred. 

It has sometimes been doubted whe- 
ther an early attachment be or be not 
of advantage to a youth, who must 
make his way in the world. For my 
own part, I am decidedly of opinion, 
that if his affections be properly be- 
stowed, such an occurrence is always 
advantageous to him ; and the case of 
- poor friend fully justifies me in 
adhering to that opinion. Though of 
a disposition internally gay, Abraham 
Williams never, during the entire 
course of his college life, ran into the 
follies and excesses of which most of 
his companions were guilty,—not that 
he was either niggardly or parsimoni- 
ous. No man lived more like a gen- 
tleman than he ; but there was a de- 
gree of seriousness about him suchas 
very rarely shows itself in the deport- 
ment of a reasonable and sensible 
a under twenty years of 

here morose fanaticism pre 
then indeed we cannot wonder that 
the fanatic should be sober and cai- 
tious ; but Williams was no fanatic, 
though a very pattern of sobriety and 
good conduct. The consequence was, 
that he made amazing proficiency it 
his studies ; and the proudest desire of 
his excellent father was gratified by 
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peholding him, at the early age of two- 
and-twenty, numbered among the re- 
spectable s of Jesus’ College. 

In eae — seen 
between young continu 
daily to increase ; and joyful was the 
heart of the poor widow when she be- 
held the last prop of her old age an ob- 
ject of toa young man so highly 
and so justly respected. But Julia 
loved too warmly. Sweet and gentle 
as her outward manner was, her heart 
was the abode of feelings not more 
pure than enthusiastic, and these prey 
ed upon a constitution greatly too deli-' 
cate to sup as with hope 
deferred ; for all Abraham’s success’ 
brought not the day of their union 
nearer. As fellow of a College he 
could not marry ; and both he and she: 
were aware, that his only chance of 
preferment was from the society, of 
which he was a member, and which 
had bestowed his preferment upon bis 
father. At each visit which he paid 
to his paternal fire-side, the lover was 
accordingly more and more shocked at 
the —- in Julia’s appearance ; 
though when he was by, she was all 
life and spirits, and her cheek glowed 
and her eye danced as they had been 
wont to do in other days. But as soon, 


as he — she drooped again ; and 


it was but too manifest, that unless 
some fortunate accident should occur, 
such as might authorize their speedy 
union, poor Julia would not survive 
to fulfil her engagement. 

Just at this time, when Abraham, 
having attained the canonical age, was 
preparing toenter thesacred profession, 

is father was struck with a paralytic 
affection, from. which he never reco- 
vered. The old man, after lingering 
a few weeks, died ; and he died as he 
had lived ; calm, contented, full of 
trust in the God: who had guided him 
hitherto, and full of affection for his 
family and his people. The blow was 
deeply felt both by his wife and chil- 
dren ; and it came upon them the 
more heavily, that now, for the first 
time, the sad effects of his liberal and 
unrestrained course of life appeared. 
He died absolutely pennyless. There 
was not in the house money sufficient 
to defray the expenses of the funeral ; 
and the demand for dilapidations— 
that demand so little creditable to the 
Constitution of the Church of Eng- 
land—swept away the whole produce 
of the sale of furniture and effects, 
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which necessarily ensued. With his 
usual consideration for others and dis- 
regard for himself, Mr Williams had 
made no charge upon the widow of his 
predecessor in the ; but he was 
succeeded by a man widely different 
from himself in all respects—by a fel- 
low of a school not yet, I fear, wholly 
abolished, and which is not likely to be 
abolished till human nature po hs a 
change. The new incumbent, though a 
bachelor,and though determined tocon- 
tinue a bachelor to the day of his death, 
entertained no thought of being merci- 


| ful to the widow and the orphan. He 


caused the house, the barns, the sta- 
bles, the chancel, and even the fences, 
and stumps of fences, to be accuratel 
surveyed ; and he exacted the fi 
amount of the valuation from a family 
whose sole dependence was now upon 
the exertions of my friend. 

When the bitterness of grief for the 
loss of a kind parent began to subside, 
it was not possible for Abraham to 
hinder the reflection from arising, that 
now a greater bar than ever was thrown 
in the way of that marriage, in the 
onmpietion of which all his hopes of 
earthly comfort were centred. His 
mother and sister must be maintained, 
This was a duty, of the paramount im- 
portance of which his mind was far 
too properly regulated not to be full 
convinced ; but let him not be deem: 
selfish if something like sorrow would 
occasionally mingle with his feeling of 
gratitude towards that Providence, 
which had happily supplied him with 
the means of di ing it. Alas, 
we are not always made happy—at 
least perfectly happya-by the conyic- 
tion that we are doing, or striving to 
do, our duty. Ours is not the nature of 
angels, but of men ; of creatures parta- 
king of as muchof thedrossof the earth 
as of the essence of the Divinity ; and 
till that dross be wholly aineal away, 
something of imperfection must cling 
even to our best resolutions and en- 
deavours. Nevertheless, Abraham was 
too good a son and too sincere a Chris- 
tian not to relinquish his own wishes 
freely, now that they came into colli- 
sion with his duty ; only he had not 
the courage to make Julia a partaker 
in his sorrows and in his apprehen- 
sions. 

But it is not possible, at least during 
the season of youth, absolutely to di- 
vest ourselves of hope. ‘ I will work 
harder than I have yet done,” said he 
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to himself. “ I will strive for the place 
of tutor at my College ; or I will ob- 
tain a curacy in the country, and take 
private pupils into my house; and 
whatever my savings may be, I will 
settle all upon my mother and sister, 
so as that when a living falls I may 
share it with Julia.” It is very pro- 
bable that he might have succeeded in 
the first of these schemes had he at- 
tempted it; for his talents were well 
known and duly appreciated in the 
University ; but then where could his 
mother and sister reside > That plan, 
therefore, was abandoned ; and he ac- 
cordingly set himself with all diligence 
to carry into execution the other al- 
ternative, to which nothing but an 
overwhelming sense of duty could have 
driven him. 

The curacy which he obtained was 
that of St Alphage, of the localities of 
which a slight sketch has already been 
given. It was retired, and therefore 
it suited the state of his finances ; for 
the stipend allowed was only forty 
pounds a-year, and the emoluments 
of his fellowship amounted to an ad- 
ditional eighty. His was one of the 
’ poorer fellowships of Jesus. Had he re- 

sided, it might, perhaps, have brought 
in an hundred pounds annually ; but 
the value of oa ng things is always di- 
minished by non-residence. With a 
yearly income, therefore, amounting 
to one hundred and twenty pounds, 
Abraham red himself to nurse 
his aged mother, to protect his sister, 
and to discharge the unostentatious, 
but usefuland often irksome, functions 
of a Country Curate. 

St Alphage was far removed from 
the sweet vale of Aberquate, in North 
Wales, where Julia continued to re- 
side, and where his own youth had 
been spent. He had selected Kent as 
a part of the empire in which, from its 
proximity to London, his chances of 
obtaining pupils were the best; and 
being a stranger to the country, he 
naturally accepted the first offer that 
was made of a cure and of a residence. 
Perhaps, too, he was fearful that a 
constant lingering near the object of 
his devoted affections might induce 
him to deviate from the rugged path 
which he had prudently determined to 
follow. He knew that Julia was all ex- 
cellence and purity ; that she would not 
tempt him to a premature union, or wil- 
lingly consent to any step which would 
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compromise the happiness or comfort 
of his mother. All this he knew well; 
but he knew also that she doated upon 
him with woman’s fondness ; and he 
dared not leave it in his own power to 
propose at any moment a measure 59 
rash as that which inclination was con. 
stantly suggesting. He distrusted not 
Julia, but himself ; and to place it be, 
yond his own reach to act otherwise 
than as he had wisely resolved to act, 
he abandoned scenes rendered dear to 
him by the recollections of his childs 
hood, and by the presence of the only 
human being, in whose society life was 
truly valuable. 

I have said that between Abraham 
and myself a constant episto. com- 
munication was kept up from the day 
of our departure from the University 
till the commencement of his last ill- 
ness. Many of his letters are in m 
possession ; and as I cannot but thin 
that a more correct idea of a man’s 
character and feelings is to be obtains 
ed by perusing his unrestrained cors 
respondence with a friend than by any 
other means, I will here transcribe a 
few passages from one or two of the 
epistles which I received from him 
after his settlement in Kent. The 
letters are for the most part entirely 
devoted to the discussion of topics 
in which the writer himself was, as 
may be supposed, deeply interested. 
But these are subjects which might not 
equally interest the public, were th 
detailed at length ; and hence I will offer 
only a few short specimens of the ge- 
neral style in which they are written. 

‘*T like my situation,” says he, in 
oneof them, ‘‘as much as any man can 
like a place which is new to him, and 
which has no natural claim upon his 
regard, by being tlie residence of pers 
sons whom he loves. The people ap- 
pear to be, in general, very ignorant, 
but very civil ; they are all of the 
lower orders, or of a class in society 
just removed from the lowest, and they 
seem well disposed to treat with kind- 
ness and respect the oe who is to 
propagate God’s word amongst them. 
The only thing, indeed, which I do 
not entirely relish, is the order of my 
duties. I feel the responsibility im- 
posed upon me as something far moré 
awful than I ought to have underta- 
ken ; and when I remember: that I 
must shortly add to it the care of pri< 
vate pupils, I confess that I am somes 
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times inclined to regret having em- 
barked in a profession so arduous and 
so poorly remunerated. 

“ But this is wrong. I thank God 
that there is a home under my roof 
provided for my mother and sister. [ 
thank Ged, too, that my gentle Julia 
continues faithful to me, in spite of 
the little prospect which is before us 
of coming speedily together. Ah, my 
friend, if you knew that girl as I know 
her, you would not wonder that she 
thus engrosses somany of my thoughts ; 
ay, that she sometimes comes between 
me and my Maker,—so good, so pure, 
so sensible ; who would account any 
labour too severe which promised to 
secure her as its final reward !” 

Some time after the receipt of this 
letter, I heard of his having succeeded 
in obtaining a couple of pupils, and I 
naturally wrote to inquire how he re- 
lished his new employment. I give 
his answer to that question at length, 
as a just reproof to such as consider 
a private tutor amply remunerated, 
provided he receive his two hundred, 


or two hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum with each pupil. 

“ The only consideration at all ca- 
pable of reconciling me to the task 
which I have undertaken, is the pros- 
pect which if holds out of providing 


for my mother and my sister, and ulti- 
mately for Julia. Trust me, my friend, 
that he who has never acted the part 
of a private tutor knows not, and can- 
not know, one twentieth part of the 
annoyances and inconveniences to 
which that occupation gives birth. In 
the first place, you are necessarily ig- 
norant of the kind of characters which 
you are about to receive into your fa- 
mily. If there be nothing notoriously 
bad against a young man, you must 
accept him, ps you are called 
fastidious, and no more offers are 
made to you. And granting that you 
are pagel, gar ap that your pu- 
pils are all youths of correct conduct 
and proper feeling, from the moment 
they cross your threshold, your home 
is no longer your own. You live, as 
it were, continually in a public tho- 
roughfare ; even during meal-times 
you cannot converse with your nearest 
telatives, except on common-place to- 
pics; you never walk abroad when 
your pupils are within, nor remain 
within when they walk abroad, with 
an easy mind. 

‘* With respect to the mere labour 

Vou. XVIII. 
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of tuition, that, no doubt, is wearisome 
enough. It is but an unin i 
occupation to go continually thr 

the pages of Aristotle and Livy, or 
even to point out the beauties of Pin- 
dar and Horace; but that might be 
endured. It is the breaking up of all 
family comfort,—the utter annihila- 
tion of home—the constant restraint 
imposed upon your conduct, your 
words, and your very thoughts ; these. 
are the circumstances which to me, at 
least, are most grievous, in the duties 
of tutorizing. Then, again, there are 
the thousand chances that young men 
of seventeen and eighteen years of age 
a wales Romeness in nerapes, net, 

thaps, discreditable in eyes 0 
the fashionable world, but rns ok 
hurtful to the morals of a country pa- 
rish, and to the influence of him who 
is placed at its head. And above all, 
there is the necessity of humouring, 
as far as they can be humoured, the 
dispositions and propensities of your 
inmates. You cannot treat youths of 
these yearsas you would treat children ; 
neither are they quite fit to be treated 
as men. You can neither reason with 
them altogether, for to mere reason 
they will pay no heed; nor can you 
employ coercive measures, for to such 
they will hardly submit. Rest assured 
that the daily labourer in the fields, 
who returns when his work is done 
to his own fire-side, and to the bosom 
of his own family, leads a far ier 
life than your private tutor who is 
largely on for receiving strangers 
into his house.” 

In spite of his dislike to the em- 
ployment, Williams continued, how« 
ever, to labour in his vocation as a pri- 
vate tutor for upwards of three years. 
To his parish he was, as may be sup- 
posed, most attentive all the while ; 
and he never murmured at his lot, let 
happen what might, because the ap- 
probation of his own mind, and 
affectionate letters which he regularly 
received from Julia, more than com- 
pensated for all his daily and hourly 
grievances. Nor did the contempla- 
tion of a mother and sister, made hap- 
py through his exertions, fail to in- 
crease that holy calm which was upon 
him. Perhaps he was never more 
happy than during these years; he 
certainly never enjoyed so much hap- 
piness after they de 
. From the period of his father’s 
death, up to the ante of the 

s 
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time specified, Abraham had visited 
his native vale only once. That visit 
occurred about twelve months after 
his removal into Kent. It was a short 
but a delightful one, because it was 
spent under the roof of Mrs Evans, 
and in a constant and unrestrained in- 
tercourse with Julia. If anything, 
indeed, could be said to embitter it, 
it was the extreme delicacy of the 
maiden’s health ; who exhibited even 
then symptoms of that fatal disease, 
which in two years after brought her to 
ar untimely grave. Abraham could not 
but observe the change in her appear- 
ance. Her form was wasted to a sha- 
dow ; her cheek was sunken and hol- 
low, and alternately pale and ruddy, 
as the fever went and came. But she 
laughed at his expressions of alarm, and 
he returned home, if not quite at ease, 
at least determined to believe her own 
assertion, that love was her only ma- 
lady, and that love never yet caused 
death as long as it was not slighted. 
In perfect accordance with her 
words were all Julia’s letters during 
the entire space of eighteen months 
which followed their last parting. At 
the end of that time, however, her style 
became somewhat more gloomy. She 
spoke of the worthlessness of earth! 
enjoyments, and of the wisdom an 
necessity of her lover's fixing more of 
his affections upon Heaven, and less 
“ She bags: of her — = 
ability to fulfil the expectations whic 
he had formed, or to render him hap- 
cay far too good — or 
or any woman living. To this topic, 
i , she rediriel so repeatedly, 
that Abraham became seriously alarm- 
ed, and at last urged her to satisfy 
his fears by stating the true cause of 
those expressions, which, instead of 
comforting, tormented him with a 
thousand apprehensions too horrible 
to be named. He had not seen her 
for nearly two years, when the above 
letter was written. In due course of 
post an answer arrived, of which I 
subjoin a copy. 
« 1 will not blame you, dearest 
Abraham, for the impatience in which 
: last a to ae been written, 
ess will I insult » by su 
sing that you could ontouly endpeet 
your Julia of inconstaney or fickle- 
ness. Oh, no—no! God is my wit- 
ness, that you are the subject, and the 
only subject, of my th ts by day, 
and of my dreams by night. I fear, 


Nov. 
indeed, that I think of you too much; 
I am sure that I think of you far more 
than I think of my religion, or of my 
God. But he knows how frail and 
weak we are; and I pray that he will 
forgive me, if indeed there be any sin 
in suffering the mind to dwell zontis 
nually upon the most perfeet of his 
creatures. Enough, however, ofthis, 
You of me to be explicit, and J 
will be so, though I had determined 
to defer my communication a little 
longer, and to spare you the pain 
which I fear it will occasion, till things 
had assumed a more decided aspect. 
‘* Be not alarmed, my beloved Abras 
ham, when I inform you, that my 
health has not of late been so robust 
as usual ; and that my medical attend- 
ants have assured me, that there is 
some risk that I shall not recover. I 
say, be not alarmed—perhaps I t 
rather to have said—be not wh 
cast down. If it be the will of 
to remove me, —_ image will be the 
last that shall fade from my memory; 
and I will only go before, to preparea 
place for you in a world where, when 
we meet again, nothing can part us. 
But I cannot myself believe that it 
will end in this. True, I am ill, very 


\ill ; I have not indeed quitted my bed 


for these ten days past ; but I am not 
yet willing to die, because I am not 
_ willing to be separated from you. 
evertheless, come to me if you can. 
Your presence will, I think, be worth 
all the medicines which they force up- 
on me; and which, to please my mo- 
ther, I am reluctantly compelled to 
take. God bless you, dearest friend, 
prays your own affectionate Julia.” 
Immediately on the receipt of this 
distressing intelligence, Abraham set 
off, by the most ready conveyance, to 
the Vale of Abberquate. the cir- 
cumstances which attended and en- 
sued upon that journey, he has him- 
self drawn so vivid a picture, that I 
readily avail myself of it, in laying 
the detail before the reader. The fol- 
lowing is the substance of a long let- 
ter which he forwarded to me, several 
months after his return into Kent:— 
“* The bitterness of death is i 
She for whom alone I desired to live, 
for whose sake labour was easy, and 
anxiety light, whose angel form, when 
it crossed my mind’s eye, cathe ever 
as a minister of peace, and the teach- 
er of holy things ; that gentle we 
who was indeed too good for eart 
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has departed to her Father which is in 
Heaven, and left me not a ray of hope 
to guide me along the way which it 
behoves me to travel. Julia is dead, 
and I am alive to tell it. There was a 
time when the bare idea of such an 
occurrence froze my very blood in my 
veins, and I d it utterly imprac- 
ticable to survive her; but I have 
survived, though for what purpose, or 
to what good end, can be known only 
to Him who sees into futurity, . Yet, 
that it is for some good end, I have 
faith enough, in the midst of my suf- 
ferings, to believe ; nay, I am already 
striving to submit without repining 
to the dispensations of that Power 
whose will it is thus to try me. 

“You will be better able to ima- 
gine than I am to describe the state 
of mind, in which my last journe 
from this place to Wales was performed. 
It appeared to me that I should never 
reach my native valley; and when 
at length the old church tower he- 
came visible in the distance, the horses 
which dragged our vehicle seemed to 
relax even their former tardy speed. 
Yet strange to say, when the coach 
stopped, my strength absolutely failed 
me; I could hardly alight ; and when 
I did, I was obliged to lean, for a mo~« 
ment or two, against the sign-post of 
the inn, before I recovered vigour 
enough to walk on towards Mrs Evans’ 
cottage. 

“ Once in motion, however, and I 
could not move too quickly—I was 
soon beside the little wicket which 
opens into the garden, and within yiew 
of the paling on the right hand, where 
Julia first pledged to me her love. 
I could hear likewise, the waters of 
the stream bubbling and brawling as 
they did on that sweet evening; and 
the sound brought back a thousand 
tender recollections, which flitted cross 
- — Pg Ge instant = 
e whilst I was hurrying up the 
eens towards the door. I obser- 
ved then, that the window-curtains in 
Julia’s room were drawn; and my 
heart beat almost to suffocation, as I 
strove, at first in vain, to raise the 
latch. But I did raise it, and was met 
by Mrs Evans, who fell sobbing and 
weeping into my arms. ‘ How is 
Julia?’ cried I ; ‘for the love of Heaven 
speak, and tell me that she.is. better !’ 
The poor woman was about to reply, 
probably to intreat me to be cautious, 
when a shriek from the apartment of 
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the invalid, told us Poa my exclama- 
tion had been overheard, I flew to- 
wards the stairs, and ascended them 
in a state of insanity. 1 heard my 
name murmured in Julia’s voice ; 
burst open her door ; she was sitti 
up in bed with her arms extended ; 
rushed towards her ; she fell upon my 
bosom, and again repeating my name, 


lay perfectly still. Oh! how can I ~ 


proceed ?>—After holding her in my 
embrace for several seconds, I laid her 
gently back upon her pillow—she was 
a corpse. Her spirit fled at the in- 
stant of our meeting; and my name 
was on her lips when they ceased to 
move for ever. 

“ OF what followed this scene I 
haye no recollection, till I found my- 
self in bed in my own house, and my 
sister watching affectionately beside 
me, They say that many weeks have 
ela since Julia died, and was bu- 
ried ; that a violent fever confined me 
during a fortnight at Abberquate; and 
that when it ted, it left me a 

maniac. I believe these accounts 
to be correct ; for my limbs are wasted 
toe nothing, and my cheek is as 
and hollow ag was that of Julia when 
last I beheld her. If it be so, I can 
only thank God that he has reSto- 
red to me my reason. Of my health, 
too, I must strive to be careful, for 
the sake of those whose dependence is 
upon me. But of ambition, not a sha- 
dow remains. My pupils are dismiss- 
ed,—I no longer desire preferment— 
why should I, for who is there to share 
it? Forthe support of my mother and 
sister, this curacy, with the profits of 
my Fellowship, would amply suffice ; 
and as Mrs Evans has taken up her 
ahode amongst us, the addition of her 
ittance will place us all in affluence. 
Ee h are my plans for the future, un- 
til it shall please God to remove me 
whither Julia has gone before.” 

Mr Williams suryived the date of 
the preceding letter, upwards of twelve 

ears. During the whole of that time 
steadily sthaed to the plans which 

he had laid down for himself; and 
was never known to utter one sentetice 
of complaint against fortune, or rather 
against Providence. - Of Julia, too, he 
neither spoke nor wrote, except occa- 
sionally to myself, when I have from 
time to time visited his cottage ; but 
he wore a lock of her fair hair in his 
bosom, and carried it with him to the 
grave. ‘To his parochial duties he 
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became more and more attentive every 
day. His chief amusement was gar- 
dening ; and to diversify that, he was 
in the habit of noting down all such 
events as appeared worthy of record 
within the circle of his little district. 
Thus were his sorrows sanctified to 
him, and he died at last, composed 
and happy ; having previously com- 


mitted to the dust both his mothe 
and mother-in-law. Of his sister it jg 
needless to take farther notice, than 
that she is the mother of my children ; 
and that nothing gave my poor friend 
so much comfort on his death-bed, ag 
the knowledge that she was provided 
for. Peace to his ashes! 





THE ORPHAN MAID’S LAMENT. 


Ah, think ye that this troubled soul 
May yet again be blithe and free, 

That changing seasons as they roll 
May bring a change o’er me? 


And say ye that this broken heart 

May yet be wean’d from forms of sadness, 
That aught in nature can impart 

To it one ray of gladness? 


Ye ne’er have felt, ye cannot know, 
The blight of hope, the withering gloom, 


That come, when 


we loved below 


Lies in the silent tomb. 


Oh there was one, one only tie, 
Affection’s purest, tenderest token, 

That bound me to myself. Oh why 
Was it so rudely broken ? 


For there was not in all the earth 
Another tie with it to blend. 

I loved but her who gave me birth— 
My mother and my friend. 


But she was far too good and kind, 
To linger long in this dull state— 
Her = fled upon the wind 
And left me desolate. 


Oh God, oh God, I do not mourn 


That her pure 


spirit fled to thee, 


Nor ask I that it might return 
To cheer a thing like me. 


I would not have her be again 
In this bad world a sojourner ; 
Not so, not so—What seek I then ? 
That I may go to her. 


For were the world all good and brave, 
Even then it could not stay my weeping : 
My very heart is in the grave 
Where she lies soundly sleeping. 


Oh thou upon whose gentle breast 


This achi 


head hath often lean’d, 


Thou of God’s servants holiest, best, 
My mother and my friend ! 
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The Orphan Maid’s Lament. 


If from the glories of the sky 

Some thoughts of thine may be beguiled, 
O look with a benignant eye 

Upon thine orphan child. 


And we will yet hold converse sweet, 
Such as we held in other days, 

When I have sat beside thy feet, 
And listen’d to thy lays. 


For I will hear thee in the air 

That stirs the leaf in noonday bower ; 
And see thee in the moon-beam fair 

At midnight’s silent hour. 


I know, I know my prayer is vain— 
Alas! I cannot breathe another : 

There’s madness in my burning brain— 
My mother—O my mother! 


R. G. 





REMARKS ON THE PROGRESS OF STEAM NAVIGATION. 


By William Bain, Master in the Royal Navy, and Commander of the 
City of Edinburgh Steam- Packet. 


A.tHoucn the art of navigating 
vessels by steam may still be consi- 
dered in its infancy, yet no invention 
we know of has, in so short a time, 
made greater progress towards perfec- 
tion. It is no doubt true, that nearly 
a ——— elapsed since Mr Jona- 
than Hulls, an ingenious mechanic of 
England, under letters patent, first 
made the attempt of applying steam 
to the purposes of navigation. The 
late Duke of Bridgewater, and Earl 
Stanhope, and others, were occupied 
with this subject ; and we have also 
to record the labours of Lord Dundas 
and Mr Miller of Dalswinton, assist- 
td by Mr Symmington, engineer, all 
of whom displayed much public spirit 
and talent in accomplishment of 
the same great. object, without their 
having, however, arrived at the result 
tought after, viz. the application of 
steam to the general use of navigation. 
This, in so far at least as this 
country, was reserved for Mr Henry 
Bell of Helensburgh, in Dumbarton- 
shire, who, in the year 1811, practically 
succeeded in constructing and propel- 
ling a vessel by the application of steam. 
It is believed that this gentleman, so 
far back as the year 1799, produced 
the model of an engine for this pur- 
Pose, which, though it was not appro- 
ven of by the persons to whose inspec- 
hon it was submitted, instead of weak- 


ening, served only to strengthen Mr 
Bell's soteulenhe Possessed of an 
active mind, he is said to have cross- 
ed the Atlantic to America, where this 
system was readily adopted, insomuch, 
that by the year 1821 that country 
could boast of not fewer than 300 
steam-vessels in full operation, while 
others to the extent of 5995 tons were 
also then building. No lo. uncer= _ 
tain of the result of his scheme, Mr 
Bell, like a dutiful son, returned to 
his native country with the fruits of 
his well-earned adventure ; and, in 
1811, constructed the Comet steam~ 
boat of twenty-five tons register, with 
an engine of only four horses’ power, 
to navigate the Clyde between He- 
lensburgh, Greenock, and Glasgow. 
Alas! while every one through his 
means understands the construction 
and management of the steam-vessel, 
and exults in this mighty invention, 
its great promoter unrewarded is fast 
sinking into years, and is borne down 
with poverty. 

The spirit of enterprize soon beheld 
the impulse which this astonishing 
power was capable of affording to the 
capitalist, and though opposed by every 
circumstance which ignorance, preju- 
dice, or interested motives could sug- 
gest, Great Britain can now boast of 
not fewer than one hundred and fifty 
steam-vessels, of from thirty to five 
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hundred tons register, led b 
engines, varying in Mt fo 
to one hundred and forty horses ; or, 
by another view, it may be stated that 
16,000 tons of shipping are borne for- 
ward by engines of the aggregate pow- 
er of 5000 horses, the first cost of 
which cannot be estimated at a less 
sum than half a million sterling. Of 
this number, twenty are employed on 
the Thames, in the annual conveyance 
of at least 100,000 passengers to Mar- 
gate, Ramsgate, Southend, Gravesend, 
Calais, Rotterdam, Scarboro’, Leith, 
&c. In estimating the vast import- 
ance of these vessels to the communi- 
ty, if we allow each individual on board 
to spend only thirty shillings for pas- 
sage-money and entertainment, the 
sum of [.150,000 must in this way 
be annually expended from the port 
of London alone. Seventeen steam- 
packets, in the same manner, sail 
from the Mersey ; twenty-nine from 
the Clyde; ten from the Forth; fif- 
teen from the Tyne; four cross the 
Irish Sea, with the mail, from Holy- 
head to Dublin ; two between Milford 
and Waterford ; two between Bristol 
and Bath; four from Belfast’; four 
upon the Tay ; ten upon different ca- 
nals ; and, lastly, one plies upon Loch 
Ness, commanded by our unfortunate 
hero, Mr Bell, who has been driven 
from station to station, and seems 
doomed here to end his days in earn- 
ing a scanty and precarious subsist- 
ence. 

Notwithstanding the rapid and suc- 
cessful improvement of steam naviga- 
tion, it was not till the year 1818 that 
it dared to venture beyond the limits 
of river, or inland navigation. In 
— year the Rob Roy, of - tons, 
built upon a new princi Mr 
Denny of Dumbarton, furnished with 
an engine of thirty horses’ power, 
made by Mr Napier of Glasgow, first 
= the bounds formerly prescribed 

inexperience ; and at once astonish- 
ed and delighted the world, by afford- 
ing a safe and economical mode of con- 
veyance between Greenock and Belfast, 
a distance of about a hundred and twen- 
pe Inthe following year, (1819,) 
the Talbot, of still greater dimensions, 
and with a higher steam-power, began 
to ply between Dublin and Holyhead, 
at in the outset successfully encoun- 
tered many very severe gales. The 
spirit of enterprize for this navigation 
now began to t forth with increa- 
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sed energy; particularly on the banks 
of the Clyde. The Ivanhoe, Belfast, 
Robert Bruce, Waterloo, Eclipse, Su. 
perb, Majestic, and Cambria, were all 
constructed on a scale of large di. 
mensions, and with engines of greater 
power than heretofore, calculated to 
sail from the Clyde to the distant ports 
of Greenock, Belfast, and Live 
The City of Edinburgh, on a scale of 
still greater magnificence and gran- 
deur, was also launched this year, and 
her track of navigation first proved the 
practicability of making a safe and ex. 
oo eo passage by steam upon the 

igh seas, between the ports of Lon- 
don and Leith, a distance of about 400 
miles. In the same year, the steam 
packet Tourist, (then under the com- 
mand of the writer of this article,) in 
out-running the mail coach by ten 
hours, in the distance between Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen, induced govern. 
ment to adopt a quicker dispatch for 
the mail upon that road. During the 
following year (1820) the James Wait, 
another very superb steam-packet, a 
vessel highly creditable to the talents 
of her engineer, and to the liberality 
which has always marked the patriotic 
proceedings of the Leith and London 
Joint Stock Company, to which she bes 
longs. The St Patrick and St George, 
of Liverpool, were also soon afterwards 
built upon a similar scale of grandeur; 
under the able direction of Mr Wil- 
liam Laird. The Swift, of Leith; 
formerly a sailing smack, was, at this 
time, fitted up as a steam-packet, 
and first opened the passage between 
Brighton and Diéppe in France ; then 
came the Lord Melville and Talbot, be- 
tween London and Rotterdam. Ferry- 
boats propelled by steam, and suited 
more immediately to local situations, 
were established about this time upon 
the Mersey, Tay, Forth, Severn, Hum- 
ber, and other navigable rivers and 
arins of the sea. 

Since the year 1820, many other 
steam-vessels of various dimensions 
and power have been launched at dif 
ferent ports within thekingdom. From 
Hull, two of these sail twice a-week 


for London; and the Post-office de-§: 


partment employs steam for the con- 
veyance of the mail, wherever it is 


found safe and practicable. The Soho, fi 


surpassing all her predecessors in mag- 
nitude and in the elegancy of her at 
commodations, has stamped an addi 
tional value on the facilities’ of inter 
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sgate and Calais, beautiful pack- 
as, called the Lord a and 
City of Iondon, have also late- 

Aited out. Indeed, such is the avi- 

ity and enterprize in promoting this 
ystem, that few ports of any conse- 
quence in the united kingdom will ere 
lng be without one or more of these 
vessels. Government has also, latterly, 
attached to each of the dock-yards one 
or more steam-vessels, of the most sub- 
gantial build, and of great power, for 
owing ships of war out and into har- 
bur; and thus, at the distance of 
nearly a century, are we at this day 
oly making use of one of the leading 
ibjects of the patent of Mr J. Hulls. 
To a great maritime nation, where a 
ship, squadron, or fleet, may often be 
required to put hastily to sea, an es- 
tblishment of this kind must be of 
incalculable value for towing vessels 
nt of the Medway, Portsmouth, and 
Plymouth. Nothing can be more ne- 
wssary for the service, or more desi- 
rable to the ardent spirits of the offi- 
cers and crews of his majesty’s ships, 
when thwarted with contrary winds 
while impatient to meet an enemy, 
ad therefore, even in apolitical point 
of view, steam navigation is calculated 
to prove @ most valuable acquisition 
to the British navy. 

Benerit oF THE Hicu-Pressure 
Encine.— We have — ~ i - 
edsteam navigation as applicable o 

dal intercourse, ad the ao. 

of our naval marine. 

But America, which long since counted 
upwards of 300 steam-vessels, classes 
several of that number among her 
men-of-war. In the event, therefore, 
of going to war with our trans-Atlan- 
tic friends, we shall be obliged to meet 
them with their own weapons, by 
uirting hot water, throwing shot from 
100-pounders, and building ships with 
tides thirteen feet in thickness, com- 
posed of alternate layers of oak and 
: Bork, and fitted with rows of cutlasses 
ind pikes made to project and recede 
by an impulse from the high-pressure 
tagines which propel the vessels. It 
isto this last particular that we now call 
the attention of our readers, as one that 
is calculated to give America a prefe- 
tence over the mother-country, where 
the use of low-pressure engines only is 
mitted by law. The steam-vessels of 
the Americans must therefore excel 
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thoseof the British in yt open to the 
power and efficiency of the respective 
engines, ing these, we may 


remark, that the limited operation of 
low-pressure steam arises from the 


application of the ing princi- 
ple, so that the engine seldom works 
with a greater pressure than eight 
pounds upon the square inch of the 
piston. In the high-pressure engine, 
on the con » the steam is not con- 
densed, but is allowed to accumulate ite 
force, which is measured only by the 
opposing resistance of the work, and 
the strength of the boiler. Instead, 
therefore, of eight pounds to the square 
oe it is not uncommon } es work 

e high-pressure engine with a force 
equivalent to 150 pounds ; and some 
say that this may be augmented even 
to 1000 ds upon the square inch. 
By the low-pressure engine, we not 
only lose power, but the aforentne 
occupies so much space in ship, 
and consumes so much fuel, as to ren- 
der it very defective for the 
of navigation. For example, if we take 
a steam-packet which is to be worked 
with the power of 100 horses, no less 
than about forty-four feet of the 
length and of the vessel is oc- 
cupied for the engine and its fuel, 
The consequence is, that in order to 
afford the necessary accommodation 
for goods and , the British 
steam-vessel is built out of all just pro- 
portion, her port-charges, of every de- 
scription, are thereby enhanced, and 
the difficulty of navigating these large 
and ill-proportioned vessels, in narrow 
fare-ways, is greatly increased. On the 
other hand, with the high-pressure 
engine, only one half of the space is 
occupied, and a vessel of 300 tons 
would do more work, and be every 
way better fitted for the purpose, than 
one of 500 tons, while the saving of 
fuel, and every other item of ex 
is proportionably reduced, without 
lessening the capabilities. of the vessel 
for stowage, while her speed is greatly 
increased. 

The only question in doubt, as to 
the propriety of substituting the high- 
pressure for the low-pressure steam, is 
the danger from the accidents of ex~ 
plosion. With the former yan am 4 
ture has here very properly interfered, 
until the safety of the lieges is more 
securely provided for. But were this 
properly taken up, and rendered the 
subject of efficient experiments, we 

3 
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are confident that the ingenuity and 
foresight of our engineers would over- 
come all this. It therefore becomes 
matter of grave consideration, how far 
it is proper to restrain our Steam Na- 
vigators from all use of the high- 
re engine. We are aware that 
there is no subject on which Parlia- 
ment enters with more delicacy, than 
all interference with the we which 
regulate trade ; and though distress- 
ing accidents with the use of high- 
e engines have occurred both 
In America and in Britain, yet its to- 
tal prohibition is, nevertheless, a mea- 
sure of very questionable propriety, 
and one which will in the end be found 
quite incompatible with any future 
state of warfare. ‘The American pri- 
vateers and squadrons will, in the first 
instance, possess facilities for annoying 
our coasts with desultory warfare, and 
our trade in foreign seas. The distance 
between the two countries will then 
cease to form the barrier which it has 
hitherto done. From the abundance of 
wood, in the process of clearing the 
country, timber has been the chief fuel 
of America, and the discovery of coal 
has been little attended to. Their atten- 
tion has, however, been much direct- 
ed ‘to the metallurgic art of late, and 
many inexhaustible seams of coal have 
been discovered in various parts of that 
country. . 
- Although we would not question 
the justness and the humanity of our 
legislature, in putting a seasonable 
check tothe use of high-pressuresteam, 
yet we doubt the correctness of the ad- 
vice which led to its entire prohibi- 
tion. We all know the benefit which 
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Steam Navigation derived, and the 
confidence it acquired, by the early 
encouragement of the Post-office de. 
partment, the experimental vessels 
which it built, and the early applica. 
tion of steam, for the transfer of the 
mail across the Irish channel, between 
Holyhead and Dublin. We farther 
trust that it is not too much to expect 
that the Admiralty will, in like man. 
ner, institute a train of experiments, 
applicable to the subject of high-pres. 
sure engines, upon a scale, and under 
@ superintendance, which may ulti. 
mately render it as safe as the low. 
ey engine, now authorized by 
w. 


This subject, we flatter ourselves, 
will acquire additional importance in 
the view of every one, when we state 
the expense and contingencies of Steam 
Navigation, which is, perhaps, known 
to very few. A steam-packet, of 100 
horses power, equipped to the taste of 
the present times, will probably cost 
about 20,000/. ; expenditure of fuel-at 
the rate of one-half chaldron of coal 
per hour,* wages and victualling, per 
month, 2501.; tonnage duty, lights, 
pilotage, and port charges, 200/. 
annum ; insurance, 100/. per mente 
small repairs and winter expenses, say 
500/. But this is not all; a steam- 
vessel is calculated only at ten years’ 
purchase, and, therefore, to renew her, 
we must lay aside a sinking-fund of 
perhaps 2000/. per annum. Besides 
set of new boilers in the course of that 
time, which will cost not less than 
1500/., being at the rate of 1000/. 
month, of the sailing expenses of a 
steam-packet of 100 horses power. 





* The London duties exacted on this consumption form one of the most grievous 
and unjust taxes that can be imagined. The London and Edinburgh steam-packets, 
for instance, during the summer months, burn, on an average, about 120 chaldrons 
of coal per week ; and although 115 chaldrons of which are consumed without the 
port of London, yet all the London duties, on half this quantity, are paid for the same 


as if actually burnt in London. 
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HORA ITALICZ. No. I. 


ARMINIO. 


To the English reader, the words, 
Italian Theatre, convey no idea except 
of the Opera, such as we are accus- 
tomed to behold it in the Hay-Mar- 
ket, adorned with all the splendour of 
spectacle, but disgracing, if not mar- 
ring, by its absurdities, the beautiful 
music of which it serves as the ve- 
hicle. Nine tenths, or perhaps we 
might with perfect safety say, ninety- 
nine hundredths of those who assume 
the title of Italian scholars, extend 
this idea no farther beyond the same 
narrow limits, than to the martrying 
these mellifluous 

“ Notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out,” 
to the equally mellifiuous verse of 
Metastasio. Alfieri, we suspect, ap- 
pears to both descriptions of readers 
rather a sort of lusus nature in Ita- 
lian literature, than the legitimate de- 
scendant of au ancient line of 
dramatists. And Alfieri, soit dit en 

ssant, is, not improbably, better 

nown to the former class h 
Mr Lloyd’s translation, than to the 
majority of the latter,—his nervous, 
and dramatically poetical, but conden- 
sed, somewhat crabbedly inverted and 
involved, and—if we may coin such 
an epithet-—Tacitean style, proving an 
insuperable stumbling-block to many 
persons fully capable of enjoying and 
appreciati the regularly smooth 
beauties of ‘Tasso’s epic strains, or 
even the more wildly excursive flights, 
the bolder imagery, and the more vi- 
vid colouring, of the fanciful Ariosto. 
The fact is, however, that the Opera 
is a later offspring of the Ausonian 
Muse, the child of her declining age, 
brought forth when fair Italy had lost, 
amidst the enervating. luxury ever 
— upon vest, 00 more es- 
pecially a rniciously upon com- 
2 | wealth, the hardihood, the 
energetic love of liberty and. indepen- 
dence, which, if they deluged her bo- 
som with native blood, converting her 
cities into collections of. fortresses, and 
her streets into battle-fields, yet raised 
her to a proudly exalted station du- 
ring the derkwne of the middle ages, 
and, in all likelihood, accelerated ‘her 
career towards that very prosperity, 
which has unfilially destroyed its pa- 
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rent, and, combining with other causes 
into which it is not our nt busi- 
ness to inquire, has sunk the seat of 
Roman patriotism, Roman valour, and 
Roman empire, into its actual state of 
helpless and degraded slavery ;—a 
state from which, we fear, that onl 

a long course of the “ iron scourge,” 
‘* adamantine chain,” and all the other 
“rigid lore” of the ‘ Stern rugged 
nurse” Adversity, can fit her to emerge. 

But we are wandering ftom the 
theatre into the dark. mazes of politi- 
cal speculation—Revenons d nos mou 
tons. 

The early stage of Italy abounded 
in regular tragedies and comedies. 
But we have no intention of exploring 
the channel of the Lethean stream, 
in search of dramas long since buried, 
in merited oblivion, beneath its wa- 
ters. Their revival would not tend 
to encourage the prevailing and laud- 
able passion for the early literature of 
modern Europe. Of the few that . 
have fallen in our way, the comedies, 
according, we fear, to the natural bent 
of Italian mirth, are more grossly and 
offensively licentious than those of 
any other stage with which we are ac- 
quainted, whilst the tragedies exhibit 
horrors and atrocities such as no piece 
within our know , save Titus An- 
dronicus, can em . tis to the — 
modern restorer of this old, but deser- . 
vedly forgotten family, to Alfieri and 
to his followers, that we would direct 
the attention of our readers. 

The first and chiefest of these latter 
dramatists, Alfieri, if less known than 
he ought to be, has been ably criti- 
cised, not many years ago, in areview 
deservedly popular, and is now, more- 
over, accessible to all. ‘With respect _ 
to him, therefore, we shall content 
ourselves with recommending his per- 
usal, and entreating the learners of 

“« that sweet Latin, 
That sounds as if it' should be writ on . 

satin,” <i 
not to account their ‘task finished un- 
til they shall have mastered his diffi- 
culties. Not that we would by any 
means bestow upon him unqualified 
approbation. He is too, harsh, too 
cold,—amidst all his-violence of pas- 
sion,—and his plots are ‘too nakedly: 

4A 
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simple for our taste. But to those 


who have been cloyed with the sweets - 


of Metastasio, who have grieved over 
the effeminacy of a nation affording, 
in later times at least, only such poets, 
there is something peculiarly refresh- 
ing, something, too, of high promise 
in matters more deeply important than 
literary genius, in the bold severity of 
that very simplicity, coldness, aud 
harshness. Alfieri ts, moreover, 
one merit extremely rare amongst Ita- 
lian authors, and hardly to have been 

from the character of the 
man: his plays do not contain a word 
or thought calculated to raise a blush 
upon the cheek of virgin purity. Even 
the disgustingly odious story of Myr- 
tha becomes, in his hands, chastely 
and touchingly pathetic. 

Of Alfieri’s followers, the principal 
are Monti and Pindemonte. Both 
these writers enjoy a high reputation 
in their own country, and well de- 
serve, at least, to be more generally 
known. The first has trod more close- 
ly in the footsteps of his predecessor ; 
and, upon some future occasion, we 
may, perhaps, notice him more parti-. 
cularly. Our present purpose is to in- 
troduce to our readers an attempt of 
the second—whose genius is, we think, 
more loftily poetical—to revive the 
tragedy of the ancients with its lyri- 
cal chorus, adapting it to, if hot ac- 
tually modern, yet less ancient sub- 
jects. 

The event selected, in_prosecution 
of this design, by Ippolito Pindemonte, 
as the ground-work of his drama, is 
the death of the celebrated German 
warrior and leader Arminius; in treat- 
ing which, the habitual intervention of 
the bards upon all solemn occasions 
amongst our Teutonic ancestors, af- 
forded to him, as formerly to Mason, 
a natural and happily appropriate cho- 
rus. But prior to giving any account of 
the piece, it may be proper,—lest those 
who have been accustomed to think 
of Arminius only as the disinterested 
and successful champion of German 
freedom, should be startled as well as 
shocked at seeing him presented in 
the light of a would-be usurper,—to 
mention, that the circumstance upon 
which the tragedy is founded is strict- 
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ly historical. Tacitus expressly states, 
that Arminius was put to death in an 
attempt to assume the regal title and 
authority.” The same incident has, 
in Germany, been wrought into a dra. 
matic poem, by the Baron deJa Mothe 
Fouqué, well known in this country 
by his pretty and fanciful romance of 
Undine. Both the last-named noble 
author and .Pindemonte—men almost 
as dissimilar in genius as in race and 
country—might probably be impelled 
to choose this subject by their mingled 
detestation of, and admiration for, 
Buonaparte, to whose early career asa... 
republican general, subsequent usurp. 
ation, and restless pursuit of further 
conquest as emperor, considerable ana- 
logy may be traced in the past life of 
the tragic hero, in his splendid re- 
nown, and mad ambition to possess 
himself of kingly power, and in the 
extensive and P usible. schemes for. 
the future, ascribed to him by Pinde< 
monte. 

The action. takes place in the.grove 
of Teutoberg, the scene of the defeat 
and death of Varus ; the trees of which 
are adorned with trophies and garlands 
of flowers. The tragedy is opened by 
Thelgastes, who enters, returning 
from an.embassy to Rome, to take his 
share in the festivities of the day, the 
anniversary of Varus’s discomiiture, 
He is presently joined by Baldur, the 
youthful son of Arminius, who _re- 
Joices in the seasonable arrival of his 
friend and intended brother-in-law, 
whom he informs that Arminius has, 
appointed this auspicious day for be- 
stowing his daughter Velanthis in, 
marriage upon him, Thelgastes, The 
lover exclaims, 

If this be truth, who happier than I! 

Bald. Thou err’st; for thee no day of 

happiness 
Has dawned. 

Thel. What say’st thou? 

Bald, Lovers of their country 
Cannot this day taste happiness. 

Thel. And wherefore ? 

Bald. A Wrid thunder-cloud that, to 

my curse, 
From my paternal roof arose, hangs dark, 
And lowering o’er our heads. 

Thel. Explain. 

Bald. My father 
Aspires to reign. 





* Ceterum, Arminius, abscedentibus Romanis, et pulso Maroboduo, regnum affec- 
tans, libertatem populariam adversam habuit: petitusque armis, cum variA fortun4 
certaret, dolo propinquorum cecidit.— Tacitus, Ann. Il. 88 
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Thelgastes’ éxpressés his ‘surprise 
and t at thi intelligehy, Pe ; 
ose the exe- 
cution of Arminius’s intentions. He 
then inquires how Thusneldis, the 
wife of Arminius, and mother of Bal- 
dur, feels upon the occasion. Her son 
replies, 
Tt was a new, , 
A changed Thusneldis, who to us re- 
turned 
From the contagious Tyber’s banks. She 
loathes = 
Our savage manners, with unwonted 
wants 
She languishes. In Rome a slave; per- 
chanc 


e 

From that foul stain she deems the 
queenly title, 

A fouler blot, shall cleanse her. Hourly, 
too, 

A noxious serpent, well thou know’st 
him, breathes 

In her incautious ear his deadly venom. 

*Tis Sigismund, chief minister of all 

My father’s secret counsels. 


Baldur now goes to summon Thus- 
neldis and Velanthis, who return with 
him, and ere their delight at the 
arrival of Thelgastes. But the mother 
and son presently fall to wrangling, 
upon the desire for royalty entertain- 
ed by the former. e latter asks, 


How should a German matron’s heart 
_ admit 

Such wishes? Happy is the Roman 
dam 


ne, 
If her kind husband, or from camp or se- 
nate 
Returning, to her prudence will confide 
Some trifling secret. Other is your lot. 
You with your consorts take, in war and 


peace, 

Your equal share. Here women with 
their prayers, 

With their opposing breasts, have stayed 
and turned 

The flight of armies ; never do our coun- 
cils 

Meet without you. So high we rate your 
worth, 

That we believe a kindling deity 

Visits your breasts, and by your voices 

Ss. 


speak 
What woman can esteem her station 
here 
Not lofty 2 t 
Thus. Deem’st thou then what all 


possess 
To me can yield distinction ? 

After more of the same kind of dis- 
cussion, and a beautiful panegyric pro- 
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nounced upon her mother by Velan- 
this, of whom Baldur remarks, 
Such is thy bride, 


~Thelgastes, credulous as she is pure ; 


She sees in others only what she finds 
In her own bosom, simple honesty : 


Arminius enters. The hero greets 
Thelgastes’ return, and announces to 
me Thole is to be his bags 

y-  Thelgastes requests to 8 
with him in private, and they are left 
alone. A fine scene follows, in which 
Thelgastes paints the pure manners 
of his pimp fac aap them 
with Roman depravity—and urges the 
unfitness of such men to endure the 
yoke of despotism, whilst Arminius 
advances every objection to a republi- 
can form of government, eyery advan- 
tage of Rene sy Site recounting his 
own deeds, dwells upon his claim to 
supremacy. It ends by Arminius’s 
asking whether Thelemies will oppose 
him, and whether Velanthis he 

a bond of insufficient force 
Qur union to preserve ? 

Thel. Barbarian, cease ! ' 

With deadly wounds thine accents pierce 
my heart. 

Too terrible the battle we must fight, 

Thou with Velanthis armed, with virtue I. 

But here comes one will differently speak. 

—Arminius, if no more thou lov’st thy 
country, ° 

Oh, yet respect thyself! The radiant 
light 

Investing thee, quench not with thine 
own hand ! 

Thelgastes then withdraws, and is 
succeeded by Sigismund, who. flatters 
Arminius, discusses the measures to 
be pursued, and advises the death of 
Thelgastes, if he cannot be bribed by 
the hand of Velanthis. Arminius re- 
jects the base and cruel counsel with 
lofty disdain, and then some 
apprehension as to the ity of his 
uncle Inguiomar. Sigismund encou- 
rages him, partly by enlarging upon the 
gratitude Inguiomar owes to Armini- 
us, but principally by reminding the 
Chief that the Heribert is 
——. him, and will give instant 
notice of an icious appearance. 
They then retire, leaving the stage to 
the bards who are assembling for the 
celebration of this glorious anniver- 
sary, and who close the act by singing 
the praises of the Gods of Scandina- 
vian mythol This chorus con- 
tains some curious matter, and much 
poetical beauty ; but we cannot afford 
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space for all these lyrical effusions, 
and there are others which appear 
more to require insertion. 

The second act begins with the im- 
patience of Thusneldis for the meeting 
of the assembly, from which Arminius 
hopes to obtain the crown, and the sur- 
priseand grief of Velanthis,—who, un- 
suspicious by nature, as she has been 
described, and occupied with her love, 
had really observed nothing—at learn- 
ing the projects of her parents. Bal- 
dur joi and announces the 
approach of his father and Thelgastes, 
who are engaged in earnest discourse. 
bar’! enter, the sovereign people as- 
semble, and the business of the day is 
opened by Arminius. We shall ex- 
tract the scene, endeavouring in our 
translation to preserve something of 
the pomp of diction and poetical in- 
nt which distinguish the origi- 


4rmi. At this proud meeting, mine, 

Cheruscans, mine 

The office first t’address you.—Lo! the 
day, 

By us for evermore cherished, revered! 

The day that introduced terror and woe 

Within the palace of the happy Emp’ror ! 

Into what frantic rage, when on his ear 

Thundered the dreadful tidings, was he 

‘ thrown ! 

Raving, he cried, Varus restore my le- 
gions !— 

—His boasted legions even then were 
dust— 

Fed by their blood, here in full torrents 
poured, 

These woods acquired their dark luxu- 
riant growth. 

Amongst these trees, now all with tro- 
phies clad, 

Fell their chief leader. Underneath this 
oak 

The wounded Varus sat, against its trunk 

Reclining faint ; and here, alike to die, 

Or longer live unable, from his breast 

Expell'd with his own hand th’ indignant 
8 


pirit. 
Commemorating triumphs proud as 


> 
Arminius seeks not to exalt himself, 
Nor falsely makes your glorious deeds his 
own. 
I witb my sword pointed indeed the way, 
But you pursued it; you your weapons 
drove 
Right through the entrails of the Roman 
host. 


Chasing that flying host, fleet stags you 
proved, 
Wild boars to overthrow it.—lItaly 
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Tore her soft hair in walling o’er your 
deeds, 
—Now will the bard his song of triumph 


raise ; 
Then from Theigastes’ lips we Rome shall 


hear. 
A Bard sings to his harp. Rome, it was 

in thine evil hour ~ 

An angry demon bade thee dare 

A race of untamed, native power, 

Their infants scarcely born who bear 

To torrents that tempestuously rave, 

And plunge them in the wave. 

The German child is lulled to rest 

By warrior trumpets at his mother’s 
breast ; 

The boy’s whole study and delight 

To whirl the sling, to throw the spear, 

To climb the rocks, to tame the cour. 
ser’s might, 

And rule his wild career. 


A race, from whom their arms are ne. 

ver riven ; 

In arms who till their fields, and with that 
lance 

Goad the laborious steer’s advance, 

Through many a foeman’s breast in battle 
driven. 

We play the husbandmen with jocund toil 

Where Roman blood blackens and feeds 
the soil ; , 

Where,as the plough earth’s bosom gashes, 

Breastplate or helmet clashes ; 

Where, warring with our foes ev’n un- 
der ground, 

Their whitening bones we wound. 


*Midst German deeds, the rout 

Of Varus and his bands, 

First and most glorious stands ; 

Leaders and soldiers fought like warriors 
stout ; 

Yet of that bloody field 

All, the chief honours to Arminius yield. 

The dismal light from his broad falchion 
gleaming, 

Startled each woodland brook ; 

When to the wind he shook 

His pond’rous spear, with dread all hearts 
were teeming. 


Arminius, thy renown 
Shall dazzle future ages ; 
Then shall the laurels that thy temples 
crown 
Be themes for unborn bards, for unborn 


sages. 
Fired by the image of thy might, 
Our sons invincible shall stand in fight ; 
So shall the country glorying in thy fame, 
Still, even when that honoured head 
Has long been numbered with the dead, 
Find safety in thy name. 
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Thel.. Cheruseans, hear me, On the 
Tyber’s banks 

Arrived, I, suffering, waited long ; at last 

I saw the Emperor’s face, and thus I 


spoke.. 

That stable, everlasting peace with Rome, 

Which we desire, can by one course alone 

Be thus established. Nature, cautious 
mother, 

With lofty mountains, or with rivers broad, 

Has separated her contentious sons. 

Wherefore against her strive ?—Let the 
Rhine pert us. 

Your colonies beyond the river planted, 

Recall ; and overthrown, broken, destroy- 


ed, 

Be those your fortresses, which German 
eye, 

meclenai by red anger, ne’er beheld. 

The intervening waters we will swear 

Never to cross.—With countenance un- 
moved 

Tiberius listened, then an answer gave ; 

But so involved, together war and peace 

So strangely blending, ’twas no easy task 

To comprehend him;—this 1 understood; 

That of the Rhine it useless was to speak ; 

That ’twas impossible Rome should for- 
sake 

Those German nations owned as her al- 
lies ; 

That either party on their several lands 

Should peaceful dwell, and ne’er would 
Italy, 

Frontiers or treaties to infringe, be first. 

To words he added gifts; vessels em- 
bossed 


> 
And richly carved, of silver and of gold. 
I said, I’m grateful, but thy splendid gifts 
Carry not home; such miracles of art 
Would, in the bosom of our poverty, 
Than Roman troops with more resistless 
force 
Combat for Rome.—The morrow’s dawn- 
ing sun 
Saw me not.on the Tyber’s banks. 
Armi. Observe 
The wonted artifice of Italy. 
Amongst the simple Germans she main- 
tains 
Her legions, not those nations to protect 
Owned her allies, but for our general ruin, 
Stirring one race, ever, against another, 
Destroying either by the other’s arm. 
Her vaunted Julius thus subdued the 


Gauls ; 
And thus ev’n Germany must be subdued, 
If you effect not, what I in my thought 
Have long revolved ; an universal league, 
Which from our hearths these Romans 


. + May expel, - 

And on the Rhine’s and Danube's fur- 
ther banks 

Arrest their proud,rapacious, eagle’s flight. 
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Sigis, Can we ev’n hope the various 


Should all unite, when you yourselves, 
Cheruscans, 

Often divide, and follow, some one chief, 

And some another? First amongst your- 
selves 

Establish concord, then through Germany 

Attempt it. ’Gainst this evil who but 
sees 

The single remedy? One single head. 

The title he should bear rests in your 
choice, 

But high rare, dreaded, should that title 


This Hewesa éecrees, as sang the Pro- 


phetess, 

The dweller in the solitary tower. 

The happiest destinies she promised us, 

Foretelling in her sacred ecstasies 

A time should come when the cold: Werth 
should give 

Laws, usages, and races to the” "South, 

So she, the North, obey Heaven’s will. 
But now 

A man of lofty soul, well nigh a God, 

We need, and uselessly the course pre- 
scribed 

Were ascertained, possessed we no such 
man. 

But to the Gods give thanks! That man 
is ours ! 

By such unblessed oft contuirite roll by ; 

What madness then our treasure not to 
use ! 

Who has not understood me? Who his 


eyes 
Not fixed upon Arminius ! 
(The Cheruscans strike their lances to- 
gether. 
Your applause 
My breast with joy rather than wonder 
fills. 
Who; what, Arminius is, not you alone, 
Rome knows it, and the world, whose 
looks intent 
On him are turned. 
know 
A man more wise, more valiant, or with 
fame 
Adorned more proudly, let him rise and 


Than him, if any 


speak, 

I, who see none, ete thee, Armi- 
nius, 

Thee, who with royal power when once 
endowed, - 

Wilt speedily all Germany unite 

In this desired, this necessary league, 

These with thine rah AT We those with 
thy sword, 

Many with thy mere name; by merit all, 

Compelling irresistibly. And then 

Not only’twixt the Danube and the Rhine 

To till the ground, the German may aspire, 
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But, as by our illustrious Prophetess 

Was promised, Italy he shall.o’errun, 

And of the fugitive, the humbled eagles 

Even the antique eyries shall, destroy. 

. |Cher. Long life'to King Arminias)! 
King Arminius! 

Arminius (approaching the altar.) On this 
to Odin consecrated altar, 

I swear, that never will I lift my hand 

To smooth the tangled honours of my 


head, 
Nor cool my brow in the pure running 
stream, 
Nor fix.mime eyes upon the setting sun, 
Till first that sun of every Roman see 
Purified, by this hand, our German soil, 
“Cher. Long live Arminius! Long live 
King Arminius ! 
(appreaching the altar.) On 
this to Odin consecrated altar, 
I also;swear, that vainly, whilst I live, 
Here mortal man shall ever hope to 
reign ! 
I swear, that ev’n Arminius, if this wish, 
Fatal, iniquitous, be not resign‘d, 
As an observant, warm, and faithful 
friend, 
He heretofore has found me, so hence- 


A foe implacable, wary, tremendous, 

In me he shall encounter.—Sigismund 

I speak not of. 

Bald, But I, of Sigismund, 

The foul, the crafty traitor, I will speak. 

That shameless brow, why has the thun- 
derbolt 

Forborne to strike, preventing words and 
breath, 

Making thee ashes ?—Fiatt’rer of Armi- 
nius, 

But no admirer! Howsoe’er thou feign’st, 

His mighty gifts thou know’st not to ad- 
mire ! 

Hop’st thou conceal’d thy most unjust 


designs, 
Thy vile ambition? Thou would’st sepa- 
rate 
My father from the people, and thyself 
Betwixt them place. Beneath my fa- 
ther’s foot 
It irks thee not thy slavish head to lay, 
If thus upon a nation’s slavish head 


Thy foot — = Grovelling, though 


Is Pm va such thou 
Wilt prove, thou — — —— — — 
Sigis. Should I bear this boldness —— 
Bald. Thou, 
Even of life aeetee how much more 
Of that proud liberty thou barterest ; 
Thou, to eternal infamy condemned ; 
Since future times shall tell, ‘midst. the 
Cheruscans 


CN6y, 


First > ee a Monarch 'wéere'thy 
Signs acting) Audacious boy! Thy 


sword———— 
Armi. Hold, Sigismund, 

Forbear ! And thou, whom son I will not 
call, 

Avoid my presence, from mine anger fiy! 

Ingrate ! How ill dost thou requite my 
love ! 

Baid. Father, ere I obey, those stormy 

feelings, 

From my full’ bosom ‘which at iength 
have burst, 

More amply hear revealed. That Julius, 
named 

Ev’n now by thee, when he ‘aspiredto 
reign 

Was murdered; of bis murderers ‘one 
was Brutus, 

And Brutus it is rumour’d was his son. 

Amongst our foes be such atrocities 

Ever confined ! But owed I not’to 'thee 

This breathing life, no purpose should my 
soul, 

I swear it, harbour save to pierce thy 
breast. 

Not pierce it, like that Roman, cowardly, 

With treacherous poniard, hid beneath 
the folds 

Of the unwarlike toga; but aloud 

Tosingle combat daring thee, thy death— 

Or mine—I would achieve. Nought then 
to me, 

If thou subdue not thy desire, remains, 

But this to plunge a dagger in my 
heart, 

Or quit my native skies,—banished for 
ever! 

In distant lands, thine error and my fate 

Ceaselessly weeping, to endure a life 

Useless and miserable.—Solitary, 

Without a country, and from all I here 

Most cherish’d; cherish’d then no longer, 


parted. 

And now I leave these shades, ancient 
and holy, 

To-day profaned—where all that I or 
hear 

Or see, my heart tears piecemeal from 
my breast. [ Exit. 

Thus. Pardon, Cheruscans, that young, 

fiery heart, 

In whose ungoverned fierceness all ap- 


pears . 7 
Unseasonable, excessive, even virtue, 


Arminius now, as his first act - 
royalty, dismisses the assembl 
informing Velanthis that her leitee for 
the enemy of her father becomes cri- 
minal, leaves her alone with The 
tes, apparently i in the hope that the 
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in of parting from her, may subdue 
power the Champion of Liber: 
ty. In this he is disappointed ; the 
grief of the lovers is profound, but their 
virtue triumphs. ‘Thelgastes says, 


Thou canst not judge 
How dear. it, costs, how. cruel to my 
h 


eart 
It seems, this duty I obey, abhorring, 
Even whilst I revere it. 
Vel. But thy heart 
At least retains its liberty ; to,thee 
No sacred voice proclaims thy passion 
guilt. 
Ev'n whilst for preservation of our laws 
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love is not the subject of this -traged pedy ; 
it is introduced’ only ‘to ibit the 

energy of German virtue‘in resisting 
its temptations, and we prefer Cconfin- 

ing our extracts to what is' the distin- 

guishing character of the play, and 

what we almost suspect is more con- 

sonant to our author’s genius. 

The first scene of the. third act be- 
tween Arminius and Sigismund, seems » 
chiefly intended to display the crafty 
cruelty of, the latter, who urges. the, 
new King to secure his throne byshed- 
ding the blood of his enemies, especi~ » 
ally of Thelgastes ; and the lofty vir- 


tue of Arminius, who would, scorm/as 
throne needing such securities, who 

relies in full confidence upon: himself, | 
and does ample justice to Thelgastes.’. 
Baldur enters and..requests a private ’ 


Me thou destroy’st, with thy soul’s bit- 
terness 

A sweetness indescribable is mixed : 

Thou undertak’st great things, acquir’st 
new fame. 


I, when beneath my father’s stern com- 


I bow my spirit, haply I attempt 

A task as arduous, but obscure, un- 
known ; . 

For man can neyer feel how sharp to me 

The pang no longer to account me thine, 

I then must never follow thee to battle, 

Nor in thine arm’s resistless blows re- 


joice, 

Nor count, kiss, bind thy .wounds, nor 
bathe thy breast 

With tears of mingled sorrow and de- 
light ? 

Thou shalt return a conqueror, and shouts 

Of loud applause shall thousand voices 


raise, 

Whilst I alone silent must, stand, and 
cold 

Lest with dark lowering brow my_fa- 
ther say 

That still thou dwellest, in my soul,— 
alas ! ‘ 

My courage sickens* at the thought— 
yet I 

Can be no vulgar woman, since thou 
lov’st me. 


Touched by these complaints Thel- 
gastes offers to fly with her ; but paints 
so strongly the disgrace and of 
the life they should have to lead, that 
Velanthis, comforted by such a proof 
of constant attachment, recovers her 
fortitude, and dismisses her beloved 
to di his duty against her fa- 
ther, only requesting him. to. do so 
movig | as may be. The chorus ter- 
minate the second act, by singing the 
Sorrows of Love, and its power over 
the bravest and wisest, as well as.over 
tender maids. There much beauty 
and sweetness in their strains, but 


interview with his father; who dismises 
his confidential adviser, and then says, 


Mine inmost heart before the full assem- 


bly 

Thou wounded’st—Was’t thy purpose ? 

Bald. ‘Father, hear me! 

To bend the bow, the spear and sword to 
wield, 

Thou taught'st me ; nor didst thou my 
mind neglect ; 

Thy study. *twas-mine early thoughts to 
guide, 

Andarm with generous feelings my yourg 
heart. 

Not poverty but gold to feat,:notdeath 

Butshame ; to hold, crown ofall thoughts, | 
all feelings, 

My native land, and over her in none 

Endure dominion, were thine earnest 


precepts. 
That, day I yet remember when a’ boy, 
Such as myself, pronounced- the ‘bound- 
less :power 
Enjoyed by Roman generals preferable 
To that controlled authority, our chiefs 
In common hold. Indignantly I struck 
him | 
Upon the guilty mouth with my elench- 
ed fist, 


And drew.it blood-stained beck.—-Then: 
didst thou, father, 
Embrace me, kiss me, and. triumphantly. 
Call me thy genuine’ offspring: Years: | 
on. 


passed 
Still *twas thy cry, Myson, should a 
Cherusean 


Above his fellows ever lift his head, 

Gather thy countrymen and strike it low ! 

And thee I heard all tongues then’ cele- 
brate, »: } 

The gallant Champion, Warderincorrupt, 

Of universal German liberty. 
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4rmi. _ Nought here below endures. 
We have attained f 
The season when the nation must shine 


out, 
Sun-like, upon a wondering world. Too 


: long 
Her glory ’midst these forests, ’midst 
these swamps, 
Has lain entombed. A terror to the 
mightiest 
She shall me; but that she cannot 
be” 
Whilst with herself at discord; and at 
- discord 
She still must live, until the power of 
all 
Centring in Onr, shall quell these fond 
divisions. 
In One, who thus installed, from liberty 
Will take but what is baneful, its excess, 
More surely thus its benefits to guard. 
Bald, What’ say’st thou? True, dark 
clouds have overcast 
Sometimes our brightest days, but what 
a tempest 
Art thou awakening! Hop’st thou what 
*midst us, 
Ages and ages planted, still has thriven, 
Can be uprooted gladsomely, nor spread 
Around destructive ruin? Andare these 
Thine: arts re render the Cheruscans 
happy ? 
Armi. Such happiness my reign, I 
trust, shall give, 
So firmly on my throne I hope to sit, 
That when, by death compelled, I thence 
descend, 
My son shall mount it with unfaltering 
step. 
Bald. Fatal illusion! Terrible ambi- 
tion! 
One hour a monarch, thy desires already 
Ev’n in the grave seek to prolong thy 
reign— 
Through me !—What did I hear ?—Such 
-heri 


tage 
Wouldst thou bequeath thy son? He 
fondly hoped 
Only of thine high virtues to become, 
Some far-off day, the heir. 
4rmi. This virgin sceptre, ; 
Presented me, should I refuse to stasp, 
Others would sieze upon. 
Baid. Who durst 
To touch it, should) Arminius interdict ? 
4rmi. Mine will not be an Eastern 
despot’s sway. 
Bald. With bounded power eouldst 
thou rest satisfied ? 
Yet for a little hear me—Love of free- 
dom, 


Or envy of Arminius, will arise 
In many bosoms; thence springs civil 
war ; 


And thou musteither fa}! in thine attempt, 


Or o’er thy brethren’s corses climb the! 


throne. 
Thou'rt seated—Mercifully wouldst thon 
rule? 
Can young authority be free from foes? 
I do not urge that many will reclaim 
From thee, friend, father, son, lost in thy 


wars, 
Whom thou perforce must listen to with 


fear ; 
And fear engenders cruelty—then blood. 
ed, 


And yet more blood :—the danger grows 
—more blood :— 
Whilst thine internal feelings of remorse 
Are dull’d, and blood each day more large. 
ly flows, 
—But grant these apprehensions gloomy 
dreams— 
Thou reign’st secure ; dost thou reign 
happily ? 
Canst thou obtain what all from thee 
conceal, 
The truth, or without equals hope for 
friends ? 
Exaltedly unhappy, far divided 
From nature, and an exile on thy throne, 
Know’st thou what then will prove thy 
sharpest pang ? 
A relic of thy virtue, then unclosing 
Thy blinded eyes; repentant, thou wilt 
strike 
Thy brow, too late remembering other 
Kings, 
Or weak or cruel, shall to thee succeed, 
And thou, first King, must answer for 
their crimes. 
Armi. In part, my son, ‘thine argu- 
ments are just. 
But were they truth unanswerable, what 
wouldst thou ? 
Iam advanced too far. Thelgastes moves 
Against me earth and Heaven. 
Bal. Eternally 
Thelgastes were thy friend, wert thou 
thine own. 
4rmi. Who would not say I had in 
fear abandoned 


‘ Mine enterprize? Ic it an’ enterprize 


Difficult, dangerous ?. Things) secure and 
easy 

I never deemed that I was born to-act. 

But what boots further speech ? Let this 
suffice— 

What once I prized so high, equality, 

Now weighs oppressively upon my soul, 

And Jess than king, I feel myself-a slave. 

Bal. Oh me unhappy, lost! Oh then 

farewell, 


-Ye native hills, ye forests of my country, 


Sweet intercourse with kindred and with 
friends! 
A sentence of ne’er-ending banishment 
8 
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‘Js passed upon me. Father, seest thou not 
To what a state forlorn I am reduced ? 
For me no shadow of delight remains. 
Even the solace wife and children yield 
I must forego ;—A fugitive, a father ! 
My joy in arms—dearest amongst my 


‘ joys— 
Of that Iam despoil’d.—Never to guard 
Wife, offspring, country, what should I 
with arms? 
Against the fiereer beasts defend my life, 
And slay the weaker for its sustenance, 
That I in abject guise be not compelled 
To seek the board of strangers. Such 
the feats 
Must exercise an arm, trained by thy care 
To fall athunderbolt on Rome ; an arm,— 
That now against myself were ‘better 
turned. 
Armi. Baldur, no more; with bitter 
words my breast 
Thou tortur’st fruitlessly. 
Bald. Into this gulph 
Iam cast headlong; I, accustomed erst 
Amidst Cheruscan youths to hear myself 
Called proudest, happiest, great Armi- 
nius’ son ! 
Who could, unenvying, sucha title hear ? 
4rmi. Oh thou hast ever been my joy 
and pride! 
Bald. True, but thou now abhorr’st me. 
rmi, Canst thou think it ? 
Dearer than ever do I Jove thee, Baldur. 
Patient I’ve listened, and have answered 
thee. 
Another father had renounced thee, I— 
Draw near, 1 would embrace thee. 
Bald. Heavens! 
Armi. This breast, 
Which I now clasp, contains a virtuous 
soul ; 
But virtue rugged and unseasonable, 
Ranking thee with my foes. 
Bald. Who, I thy foe? 
I, who what I was ever, am to-day ? 
’Tis thou, who now no longer art thyself, 
Who, howsoever thou profess to love me, 
Art unto me become an enemy- 
Oh be thyself again! Give, give me back 
My father, but that pristine, true, sole 
fath 


er, 
In whom I joyed ! From those illustrious 


eyes 
Tear off the blinding bandage of ambition ! 
Confide je thine own Baldur, who now 
falls 
Prostrate before thee, and will never more 
Release thy knees. 1, by the Gods adjure 
thee 
By thy right hand, matchless, invincible, 
If or my life or thine own-glorious name 
Be we thee, have mercy on thy coun- 


Upon cy ae thyself 
Vou. XVIII. 
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Armi. Arise! ‘ 
Bald. To thee, 
After so many triumphs nought remains 
But to subdue thyself. 
Armi. Arise, I say. 
Bald. (rising.) Reflect thou losest thus 
in one sole day 
The fruit of all thy toils. Lo! ’twill be 
said, 

Whither that lofty, never-wearying zeal 
Tended! ’Twas only to enslave his coun- 
try 
His greatness he acquired; when he 

shook Rome, . 
And routed Varus, he but forged our 
chains. 
Armi. No more! Henceforth be silent. 
My designs 
’Tis fitting at the least thou should’st re- 
spect, 
If thou wilt not commend them, Then 
forbear 
To weary, to torment, me and thyself, 
With thine unceasing useless lamenta- 
. tions. 
Ey'n. were the track on which I’ve en- 
tered evil, | 
I must not now forsake it, and perchance 
My very steps may.smooth its ruggedness. 
Bald. Nought then can stay thee ? 
Armi. What can stay the Elbe, 
And backward roll his waters ? 
Bald. Mighty Gods! 
I understand your will. 
(After a long pause he draws a dagger. 
Take this, and kill me! 
Armi. I pray thee, cease. 
Bald. Remember’st thou this. weapon ? 
I scarce had seen twelve summers, when 
my hand 
Wrested this dagger from a Roman sol- 
dier. 
In recompense I had a noble bow 
From my great father, who then nourish- 
ed hopes— 
Alas! how vain !—of me. Take it. 
Armi. Oh cease ! 
Bald. Why give me being, and. take 
from me all 
That sweetens life ?. It is an useless gift 
Which I restore. Deliver. me from long 
Distressful exile, past my strength to bear, 
Deliver me from sight of civil wars, 
In which, nor 'gainst nor for thee, can 
my sword 
Forsake its sheath. Save me from the 
dire wish, 
That might invade my bosom, for thy 
death. 
My words must have destroyed thy peace 
—Oh then, 
For that importunate remorse, by me 
Sown in thy spirit, take revenge and kill 
me! 


4B 
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4rmi. Too much, too much thou wea- 

riest my long kindness, 

Obdurate is that heart of thine, and deaf 

To nature’s powerful voice. More than 
enough 

Thy father has entreated ; hear thy king. 

True virtue in all forms, all seasons shines. 

But virtue ’tis not to remain unchanged 

When all around is changing. I nor have, 

Nor can have, equals. When th’ all-ruling 
Gods 

Bid an Arminius rise, they thus aloud 

Proclaim the nation chosen for his birth 

By them predestined to some mighty 


Souls in the course of circling centuries 
Sometimes appear, that, as they find the 
world, 
Such cannot leave it—and of these am I. 
Know this. Know further.. "Mongst the 
Gods is one, 
A Goddess, potent, stern, to whom all 
yields, 
Necsssity. If thou hast heretofore 
Studied my precepts, study them this day ; 
Fulfil the duties of a faithful vassal, 
If not of a submissive son, or dread 
Mine and Heaven’s anger. 
Bald. Father, pardon me ! 
I erred. This dagger was not for thy 
hand, 
But mine, to use. (Stabs himself. 
4rmi. Ye gods! What do I see! 

My son! my dearest son! Dire frenzy! 
Thusneldis — Everywhere Thusneldis 
seek— 

Go, fly!—My son! Oh misery!—Myson ! 

Bald, Death is within my bosom—I 
expire 
Ia my youth’s vigour. 
Armi. What a fearful wound! 
‘Bald. Thou know’st mine arm was ne- 
ver feeble. 
Armi. Whither 
Has thy blind passion for thy country ur- 
ged thee! 
‘ Bald. Gloriously, ’midst the shock. of 
clashing arms, 
Fo> her to pour my life-blood, was deni- 
ed me; 
But for her sake, through this self-given 
wound, 
It streams—perchance not vainly. —May 
Heaven grant 
My death to that loved country yield ad- 
van 


tage, : 
Father, unharming thee!—If I might 
bear. 


Forsaking this fair light—a hope away— 

That thou—Dark mists bedim mine eyes 

—I die. (Dies. 

4rm. O dreadful blow! I can know 
peace ne’er more! 


Hore Italica. No. I. 


This may have been thought a long 
scene to extract, but as it is one 
characteristic of the tragedy at 
if not of the author, and far more dra. 
matic than such scenes of political dis. 
cussion — > we have preferred 
giving it at length, to presenting our 
readers with Sis veriel pon, 
We shall offer them little more except 
the lamentations of the bards over 
untimely fate of Baldur ; passing by 
the previous scene of the regrets of the 
youth’s mother and sister, with no 
other notice than mentioning that her 
son’s desperate action has entirely 
cured Thusneldis—whom Arminius 
had sent for, on account of her skill in 
leechcraft—of her royal aspirations. 


Chorus of Bards. Cold, dark, and lowly 
is the bed 
On which, unhappy youth, thy head 
Must now for ever rest. 
But on the bard’s immortal lay 
Shall, ev’n to time’s remotest day, 
Thy glory live impress’d. 


First Bard. Not the bird, whose me- 
lodious voice 
Erst bade thee rejoice, 
As he hailed the first blushes of morn ; 
Nor the sun shooting golden rays, 
Whose refulgent blaze 
Hut, palace, and grove, adorn ; 
Nor the trumpet’s loud call to the 
fight, 
At whose sound with delight 
The heart of the warrior glows ; 
Nor the tenderest maiden’s address, 
Nor her timid caress, 
Evermore shall disturb thy repose. 


For hers, thy sad mother’s grief, 
What hope of relief? 
Yet deeper her anguish must prove, 
If, bewilder’d by sorrow, her ear 
Deem an instant to hear 
Thy footsteps, oh son of her love! 


At the social board with a sigh 
She sits, for her eye 
Beholds not the face of her child; 
Though conscious her searck must be 
vain, : 
She seeks thee with pain, 
Through thickets entangled and wild. 


No tempest’s terrible power, 
This plant scarce in flower, . 
Broke down with resistless force ; 
He fell like the stars that, on high 
As they traverse the sky, 
Spontaneously shoot from their course. 
Chorus. Cold, dark, and lowly is the 
bed, &c. . 
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Second Bard. By intimely doom, 

To great Odin’s hall 

1s ‘a spirit: come. 

Where, in that large space, 

‘Mid the heroes all, 

Is the stranger’s place? 
Third Bard. A thousand damsels, clad 

in spotless white, 


brigh 
Around their loins, to ev'ry hero there, 
In skulls of foes subdued in earthly fight, 
Minister draughts abundant, rich, and rare. 
Thus forthat chosen company combine 
Love, glory, vengeance, with the joys of 
wine. 
Fourth Bard. Thy playmates of an 
earlier year, 
With thee, who by our river’s side 
First bent the bow, or hurled the spear, 
Or with light foot in swiftness vied, 
Now wander with dejected eye, 
Call upon Baldur’s name, and sigh. 


Let not the story of our woe 
To hostile strangers be conveyed ; 
Too much it will rejoice the foe 
To hear that he, an empty shade, 
Is idly flitting on the gale, 
In arms who turned their warriors pale. 


Upon the field of martial fame 
Too short, alas! has been thy race : 
Yet still, in characters of flame, 
Lives of that brief career the trace. 
Even upon thy mother’s knee, 

Thy soul from childishness was free. 


Thus the strong eagle’s callow brood, 
With tender talons yet untried, 
With beaks yet never dipt in blood, 
Display their nature’s inborn pride, 
By gazing with undazzled eye 
Upon the sun in noon-day sky. 

Chorus—Cold, dark, and lowly is the 
bed, &c. 


The fourth act opens with the en- 
deavours of 'Thelgastes to excite the 
Cheruscans to withstand the ambi- 
tious views of Arminius. He has great 
difficulty in overpowering the dispo- 
sition to submission inspired by an en- 
thusiastic admiration of the usurper’s 

t and heroic achievements ; but at 
ength succeeds, by a theatrical use of 
Baldur’sdead body and bear-skin man- 
tle, of which the idea, at least, is bor« 
rowed from Mark Antony’s speech 
over Cesar’s corse. The success thus 
obtained is so complete, that, upon the 
entrance of Arminius, the Cheruscans 
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would murder him, but for the inter- 
tion of The. 8, who requests 

is friends to adopt more la me- 
thods of expressing their disapproba- 
tion, and dismissesthem. He then ad- 
dresses Arminius, finds him half de- 
ranged by paternal anguish, and will- 
ing to renounce his throne; upon 
which he immediately hurriés away to 
summon Thusneldis and Velanthis to 
rejoice in the change. During the ab- 
sence of Thelgastes, Arminius, in a 
short and poetical soliloquy, displays 
the alteration wrought by grief in his 
sentiments, when he is interrupted by 
Sigismund. The scene which follows, 
although exhibiting powerful talent, 
is, to our minds, the greatest blemish 
in the tragedy. Sigismund, by falla- 
cious representations, by remonstran- 
ces, supplications, and taunts, gets the 
better of the resolution which Armi- 
nius had formed, to propitiate his 
son’s shade by adapting his conduct to 
the principles entertained by Baldur, 
and recalls the usu to his former 
ambitious hopes and projects. Now, 
in many instances, all that we require 
to enable us to afford a sort of forgiving 


sympathy to the seduced, is, that the 
tempter should manage his lures with 
a Ppa ee mgre| dexterity. But 


this cannot be the case with regard to 
Arminius. A lofty, inflexible self- 
dependence, and an immeasurable su- 
periority to all around him, (some- 
thing like Richard the Third’s,) are 
the only qualities which can, either in 
the theatre, or in real life, awaken any 
kind of sympathy with him who aims 
at overthrowing the liberties and con- 
stitution of his native land. Had Ar- 
minius struggled singly against his 
agony of remorse and sorrow, and re- 
solved not to forfeit the prize which 
had already cost him so dear, in despite 
of the shuddering of more ordinary 
natural feelings, the warmest lover of 
liberty might have felt an inyolunta- 
rily admiring consciousness, that such 
a man was fit to bear sway. Nay, had 
he been aroused from his of 
dejection, by an attempt, on the part of 
Thelgastes, to take advantage of it, we 
could have gone along with him. As 
he has managed it, Pindemonte has 
sunk his hero into the of the 
contemned Sigismund. But to leave 
our criticism, and resume our account 
of the play.—Arminius, thus himself 
again, of eourse disappoints the hopes 
of his wife and daughter, as well as of 
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Thelgastes. He off to array his 


nst and the re- 
putlicans <n Thusneldis follows to en- 
vour to prevent him. Thelgastes 
and Velanthis have another short 
e, inferior, we think, to the 
former. He promises to make one 
more effort to reclaim Arminius, and 
leaves her; and she raves in her an- 
guish, after 2 manner somewhat un- 
suitable in a German damsel, till re- 
called to herself by the consternation, 
with which her conduct, in thus yield- 
ing to passion, fills the Cheruscan wo- 
men around her. ‘The younger por- 
tion of the chorus depart to take their 
share in the conflict about to ensue, 
and the act closes with the lamenta- 
tions of the older bards, over their own 
inability to join in the battle, and over 
the degeneracy of the then existing 
Cheruscans, from the virtues and 
prowess of their fathers, the contem- 
poraries of the sin 
The fifth act, according to the se- 
vere, and, to English notions, undra- 
matic law, which banishes action from 
the stage, is wholly occupied by the 
miseries and terrors, unalleviated by 
hope, of Thusneldis—who, contrary to 
early German custom, has been driven 
from the battle-field by her husband— 
and of Velanthis, who is incapable 
of visiting it; and by the accounts 
brought to them of the of the 
engagement. Heribert, a follower of 
Arminius, first comes with intelli- 
of the ineffectual attempt of 
to avert the combat—of the 
death of Sigismund by his powerful 
hand—of the feats of both leaders, who 
evidently shun each other—and of the 
perfidy of Inguiomar, who, professedly 
coming as a partizan of his nephew 
Arminius, had unexpectedly joined 
tes. The super-human prow- 
ess of Arminius, however, still holds 
the fortune of the day uncertain, he 
says, and he returns to assist him. Af- 
ter a little more misery and impatience 
of the ladies, triumphant trumpets are 
3. their anxiety and agitation 
reach their climax, when all uncer- 
tainty is terminated by hearing the 
bards sing without— 


’ praise aloud proclaim, 
Fair Freedom’s hero-son sublime, 
Of this, his native Arctic clime, 
The glory and the dread! 
Descend, ye laurel wreaths of fame, 
That honour’d brow haste to adorn! 


Hore Itdlice. No. i 


[Now 
Blossom ye flow’rets, bright as morn, 
Beneath the conqu’ror’s tread. 

The conqueror enters, in 
the strain, and prohibiting all 
of triumph upon so melancholy an 
occasion. He eulogizes the heroism 
dipleged by Arminius—informs the 
wretched wife and daughter of the de. 
feated usurper, that angie all his own 
exertions to save him, he is mortally 
wounded ; aud announces that he is 
coming, borne by his friends, to die 
upon the spot where Baldur had died. 
Thusneldis flies to meet her husband, 
whilst Velanthis, who is following, is 
detained by Thelgastes, with a re. 
quest, that, as his life is no longet 
necessary to the p eager es of Che- 
ruscan liberty, she would accept his 
sword, and revenge her father’s Neath 
which he had failed to prevent, by 
plunging it into his bosom. Before she 
can return any answer to this very j 
dicious request, Arminius arrives, 
roughly cured, by approaching death, 
of his ambition. He praises Thelgas- 
tes, bestows upon him Velanthis and 
his own sword, and dies. Thelgastes 
sayS— 
Arminius—he is dead! and his last sigh 
The noblest of his many triumphs proved! 
—Cheruscans, over us who shall presume 
Attempt to reign, when great Arminius 

failed? 
But behis obsequies with honour fraught 
Posterity shall say, when he aspired 
To tyranny, he was by you destroyed; 
But that his equal, warlike Germany 
Never beheld; that he repentant died, 
And at your hands obtained a splendid 
tomb. 
Chorus. Now tyranny’s brief storm is 


past, 
That swept the land with blasting wing, 
See from the ruins Freedom spring, 
More beautiful, more dear ! 
But Freedom only there can last 
Where Virtue holds her pristine sway; 
Then, countrymen, her laws obey, 
And the high Gods revere! 

This chorus ends the tragedy. Out 
readers may think, that we should 
best have consulted our author’s fame 
by omitting both it and the preceding 
speech of Thelgastes. We might thus 
have produced a more dramatic effect, 
at least according to the feeling and 
fashion of the present day, but we 
should not thus have given a correct 
idea of Ippolito Pindemonte, or of the 
species of tragedy which he desires 
either to introduce or to revive. 
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The Complete Servant. 


i y : ivi G ‘ 
THE COMPLETE SERVANT ; BEING A GUIDE TO ALL SERVANTS.* 


By Samuet and Sanan Apams, Fifty Years Servants in different Families, 
“ And Samuel said unto Sarah.” 


Ir is impossible to trace so far back, 
by anything like authentic record, as 
the original period at which footmen 
began to leave dust upon ledges for a 
month together, or pert hussies to get 
“ orders for filiation” made against 
ederly single tlemen, who paid 
them twelve onion a-year for doing 
nothing. As regards our own mode of 
settling matters, in all cases of diffi- 
culty (qua flunky), our trust has been 
uniformly in the virtues of the supple- 
jack ; and ODoherty declares distinct- 
y, that, in his aoned one ice, he ne- 
ver knew such — iscipline main- 
tained among domestics, as in the Pe- 

, where, being held subject to 
nilitary law, any difficulties that arose 
in their minds were at once submitted 
to the arbitration of the Provost-mar- 
shal. Such indeed was Sir Morgan’s 
personal reliance upon the decisions of 
this dignitary, that, having occasion 
on a remote once to send some 
miles for a ‘‘ Deputy ” to subsidize his 
attendants, he insisted, (to spare the 
officer the fatigue of coming too fre- 
quently so great a distance, ) that, after 
existing claims were settled, a certain 
number of dozens should be left upon 
account. But, as regards the control 
of the female torments of our lives— 
that is to say, those of them who “ do 
their spiriting” in the kitchen, the 
same manner of dealing has not been 
considered quite admissible; and it re- 
quires, moreover, a vigorousness both 
of mind and body to administer it, 
even where it becomes properly appli- 
cable, which does not, in these days, 
fall to the lot of every one. We have 
rejoiced, therefore, rather toseea milder 
course of treatment, and one more 
adapted to competency in its 


eral 
exercise, ‘it agi put into process of 


experiment ; being satisfied that no- 
thing can be dome better than to argue 
with a man, where sufficient reasons 
exist to make it not worth our while 
at once to knock him down. 

Abroad, the full importance of the 
present subject—the relation between 


master and domestic—was long 
admitted and understood ; and 
question of its arra’ t has been 
treated by foreign phi hers in both 
ways, both with reference to the 
** Conseil,” and to the ** Coup de pied 
dans le ventre.” In France, eighty 
ears ago, no less a personage 
mc de ey wrote ‘a cmp 
400 pages, on single duties of . 
coachman.—‘ Ouvrage utile, tant au 
maitres qu’ au Cochers!”: Dedicated 
(by permission) to ‘* Monsieur de la 
Gueriniere, Ecuyer du Roi!” And, 
when “ Monsieur L’Ecuyer” “ trou- 
voit” the work “digne” “ d'etre mis 
au jour,” as the Duke observes in his 
dedication, no wonder that it still lives, 
to immortalize the memory of the au- 
thor. In fact, it does run through the 
whole business of a ‘* Parfait Cocher’’ 
—from the selection of a horse, to the 
_— rm he ewe with: such 
evident Ww. of the princi 
connected with the subject, as nd 
familiarity with the detail, as to show, 
past all cavil, that, if his. Grace’s ca- 
reer had not been limited by the fact 
of his being born a peer of France, he 
must, from his own sheer merit, have 
become the very first Fiacre, or Cabri- 
olet-man, in Europe. iat 
The object of the Duke’s work, how: 

ever—though his coach would inevi- 
tably have been No. I. of all the world 
—was to Ay the fingers, rather than 
the mental faculties, of stablemen into 
a proper train of action—to have car- 
riages properly cleaned, more than to 
touch the eftest mode of inducing pos- 
tilions voluntarily to clean them. The 
Abbe Fleury, in the year 1688, took a 
different course in his “ Devoirs des 
Domestiques ;” and explained the mo- 
ral obligations, in conjunction with 
the physical duties, of those to whom 
he addressed himself. ‘Though a cler- 
gyman by profession, this author writes 
freely ; and with a practical, quite as 
much as with a pious spirit. Feeling 
that the cook should recollect the 
church, but not forgetting that she 
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should keep her eye upon the chim- 
ney. Conscious that candlesticks, well 
cleaned by a butler pop Se! reward 
in-this life, as well as security 
for that which is oe « .. And there 
is great ingenuity in the manner b 
= at ane he . to ke 
sting out of v; together ; 
by demonstrating that a servant is, in 
fact, better off than his master. 
. “© Une. grange a été brulée—la ris 
viere a emportée un moulin—la grele 
a perdu les fruits. Un fermier est de- 
venu insolvable! Un pauvre laquais 
+-(a qui Dieu aura donné un peu de 
bon sens)—s’estimera, pour le moins, 
aussi heureux que son maitre, s'il con- 
sidere bien tout cela.”* 
. The:worst of it is, that “ laquais,” 
confound ‘em ! never have any “sense” 
or ‘* consideration.” But the Abbé 


goeson. — 

** Le fonds de la vie Chretienne, est 
le travail, joint 4 l’oraison continuelle ; 
et l'un et l'autre peuvent s’accorder, 
meme dans les occupations les plus 
viles ! Un bon nier, par exemple, 
apres avoir fait, le matin, la petite 
priere, peut continuer 4 prier, trés 
saintement, en pansant ses chevaux : 
pourvu qu'il a soin d’elever, de tems 
en tems, son coeur a Dieu, et de songer 

il (Dieu) est aussi bien present 


Lae une écurie que par-tout ail- 
l eT ea 

This project 
‘‘currying” atthe same time, the world 
will be surprised perhaps to think, has 


for “* praying” and 


Nox. 
honourable member for Montrose, 
The probability is, that that lonour. 
able person had met with the idea, but 
was di to hold the praying’. 
ther a mattet of a alto. 
ner! As a peculiarly felicitous i]. 
ustration of omnipresence, hdw- 
ever, as well as from its application to 
general economy, Mr Fleury’s sugges 
tion is valuable ; and, in this last view, 
it surpasses the a idea of a double 
occupation—‘ whistling, and driving 
the cows to water”—entirely. ©” 

Farther on, after a sw 
recommendation to the , that 
** au lieu des chansons ‘anes et 
a il chantera,” en in curs 

ng) “ les pseaumes quila a 
Vag" -—tne Abbé'sobectvationtapen 
the post of an almoner, or domestie 
chaplain—its duties and difficulty 
are curious and true. ; 

** Or, il est beaucoup plus diffielle 
de ne choquer en rien ceux avec qui 
Yon vit en meme maison, que ceux 
du dehors. Le peuple ne voit les prés 
tres qu’a Yautel occupés a des fones 
tions toutes celestes. Les domestiques 
(d’une maison) voyent un aumonier, 
boire et manger comme un autre 
homme; ils entendent les entretiens 
familiers du table. I] a done besoin 
d’une vertu plus grande, non seule. 
ment que le commun des Chretiens, 
mais encore que le commun des pré- 
tres, et des religieux.” 

It is possible, certainly, to conceive; 
that the chaplain of a man-of-war 


never been brought forward by the 


might be a very sound divine, ae 





3 


* « A barn has been burned down—the floods have carried away a mill—the hail 
the fruit trees—a tenant becomes insolvent—a poor lacquey (to whom 
given but a little good sense) will find himself at least as happy as his mas+ 
considers this all.” ’ 
foundation of a Christian }ife, is labour, joined to continual prayer; and 
objects may be combined, even in the most menial occupations. A wells 
stable-boy, for example, having said his prayers shortly at first rising in the 
morning, may continue to pray very devoutly, while currying his horses, provided 
that he takes care, from time to time, to raise his heart up to heaven, and to fe 
collect that God is present in the stable, just as much as anywhere else,”” ; 
$ “It is far more difficult, however, to avoid displeasing those with whom we live 
constantly in the same house, than those from whom we are more divided. The 
people, in general, see their priests only at the altar, and in the exercise of their sa 
cred functions; house-servants see an almoner eat and drink like another man, and 
are privy to the familiar conversations of the table. He stands in need, then, of @ 
stricter virtue, not merely than the generality of Christians, but also than the gene- 
rality of priests, or others of religious calling.” Cervantes, in his Don Quixote, 
seems to support something like a general recognition of this feeling, by the difference 
he makes in the character of the Duke’s chaplain, and that of the curate of the vil- 
lage—both, in their respective stations, being good and respectable members of the 
church, 
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honest man ; and yet sometimes 
Or dake snchan Onemmrands 
Wilberforce—seem rather placed in an 


snomalous situation. satis 
In the next chapter, lady’s-maids 
sre admonished ; and modern Abigails 
may perpend the Abbé’s words with 
advantage. 


pension elles ne doivent lire 
ies, ni romans, ni aucun livre 


quelles ne connoissent auparavant oe 
letemoignage d’une personne sage, (O- 
Doherty's for instance, ) pour etre assu~ 
rées qu il ne contient rien de danger- 
eux.—Prenez garde aussi aux chansons 
smoureuses, et aux airs passionés,”* 
Sua Seaman ane 
ed, y, “ toexercise selves 
frequently in shaving," —“ to avoid fa- 
niliarity with females,”—“‘ and to say 
ing which they do not under- 
stand ;” and Mr Fleury concludes with 
an exposé of the duties to 
masters and mistresses, not much 
candid than that which he has sup- 


performance is objected to, as well as 
asimilar section in the treatise of “‘ M. 
Gregoire, Ancien Eveque de Blois.” 
The writer of the ‘‘ Moyens” refuses, 
ina work calculated for the eyes of ser- 
vants, to * les maitres.” Ap- 
i wever, perhaps, that 

may render his work pro- 


sponsibilities, of a gentleman in livery 
too low :—how so have spo- 
ken as they have | “des qualités 
necessaires dans l'homme qui sert a 
table—c’est un oubli non moins affli- 
geant qu’ inconcevable !” 

“ By the talents of this invaluable 
agent, (the servant who waits at ta- 


ble ;) ‘‘ where he is equal to his situ. 
ation,” [we translate at ance, as the 
book which we are quoting is accessi-+ 
ble."] ‘‘ No hiatus intervenes between 
the desires of the man who has a pa- 
late, and their gratification! While 
the master is occupied in swallowing 
a morsel, the valet attentively observes 
him! He catches the most casual di- 
rection of his patron’s eye, and marks 
the dish that it indicates. Scarcely is 
the plate empty, than another. 
itself to his indefatigable fork: 
The wines which—from among all 
those of the very highestorder—he pre 
fers, are incessantly soliciting hisatten- 
p aa rer 
—his are at once, 
in a state of the most brilliant activity ! 
—lIs it to be believed that the talents 
of the artist who accompli these 
things can be the work of an hour, or 
that it is the gift of chance >—No.”. 
And yet all this talent, if we may so 
express ourselves, forms but an un< 
divisible division, in the: quantity of 
faculty necessary to constitute a really 
sufficient footman ; with whose cha- 
racter and duties Mons. N. opens his 
next chapter, under the head of —‘*‘ The 
servant in posse ; his moral and reli< 
gious education.” 
* Toutes les idées, d’un enfant des-. 
tiné a étre domestique doivent étre 
fixées sur quatre points. en 
Dieu. © 


Le Prince. © 
Ses pére et mére. 
Ses maitres. 
Voila, pour lui, le monde entier !”+ 
The question, how far such an “ en- 
fant” should be taught to read and 
write, stands, of course, among the 
first preliminaries of his ‘ education ;”” 
and it is one upon which Mons, N.,' 
for a time, is divided. It is unplea-; 
sant,” he says, “‘ to have a pérson hear; 
you, who ‘can copy , or‘ take, 
notes.of what he hears.’” (It is whim-=) 
sical to observe how completely: the- 
scheme of espionage forms of ai 
Frenchman’s account and ning in: 





* “ Especially, they (the ladies’ maids) ought to read no comedies or romances, : 
nor indeed any work whatever, that they do not before know by the testimony of 
some discreet person, to contain nothing dangerous. Let them also beware of amoroiia 
songs, and even passionate melodies.” Mear this, Q Morgan! (The “ Lady,” uot 


the Adjutant,) and O Moore! 


+“ Alll the thoughts of a child who is destined to become a servant should be fixed. 
upon four points—God—The King—His father and mother—His masters.—Be- 


hold for him the universe!” 


f 
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all he does:—he provides against the 
of a be from the police, as 
y as an | — man keeps an 
umbrella in his house against the 
chance of a rainy day.) ‘ On the other 
hand, what are you to do with a fel- 
lowwhoruns you tothe bottom ofa ‘cul 
de sac’ when he drives your coach 
—a mile long, and no room to turn! be- 
cause he can’t read the ‘no thorough- 
fare,’ which is written at the upper 
end ? Or who will deny his own ‘ mark’ 
to your receipts for ten years back of 
his wages, when you discharge him; 
making you pay the whole amount 
twice over, because you can get no evi- 
dence to prove his ‘ hand-writing ;’ 
even if he omits to charge you at once 
with forgery, or cause you to be tried, 
at least, for the fraud and misdemean- 
our—for which escape you are entire- 
ly indebted to his special grace and 
?” At length, however, the au- 
thor recollects, that “ ifa e is bent 
to hang his master for high treason, 
he may compass the deed without 
either reading or writing.” And per- 
it also slightly occurs to him, 
that—if footmen cannot ‘read, where 
is the sale of books to come from, writ- 
ten for their instruction? In virtue of 
which considerations, he eventually 
concludes, that a yalet may learn his 
ing, however, that he does 
so at his own risk ;—because, if once, 
just as he knows that two and two 
make four, he fancies himself a clever 
fellow, and takes a desire to be a “‘ clerk 
in an office,” —* S’il est une fois pris 
de cette maladie !—rarement il reste 
bon a quelque chose.” 

‘On the question, “ = qu’est un do- 
mestique, rapport 4 son maitre,” — 
«© What Saertent is, with reference to 
his master,”—a great deal of informa- 

ion, and admirable counsel, is com- 
municated. In page 33, he is espe- 
cially guarded against the use of those 
offensive conjunctionsdisjunctive, “if,” 
“¢ for,” and “but,” in the of 
his patron. There is not the least of 
them but constitutes, in the mind of 
the author of these “‘ Moyens,” inci- 
t disobedience.* His movements 
should combine the activity with the 
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noiselessness and habitual precaui 
of the matou ; and the unfailing > 
vity which distinguishes the same gq. 
gacious agent, may also afford an ‘ad. 
mirable pattern for his general’ de. 
meanour. If he crosses a room; lé 
him glide as though he marched upya 
coarse grandmother's last’ brood; 
and the payesens of her rent depend. 
ant upon their hatching. If he moves 
a table, like the wooden-horse in the 
Fairy Tale, — roachine should take 
its passage through the air! seeming 
to disdain the ground ; or, at farthest, 
touch it only, like a flea, at the two &. 
treme points of its rise, and its descen. 
sion. And, when he shuts a door be 
fore the family has risen, he should do 
it with as much delicacy, and temper. 
ance, and caution, as if his own finger, 
just to try the specific power of the 
lever, were experimentally inserted in 
the hinge. 

Vigilance is quoted as a virtue in. 
dispensable to a domesticand vet 
properly — because, though a 
time of going to bed will depend’ upon 
his master, yet his time of rising 
always depend upon himself. So, 
terwards, in the “‘ Complete Servant,” 
it is stated, that— 

“ He who would thrive 
Should rise at five ;” 
which may be yery true; but, in our 
own opinion,— 
They may do more 
Who rise at four. 


Return then to the question—* Ce 
_ un domestique, par rapport,” 

c., to which more illustration has 
yet to be applied. ! 

** Le domestique ne doit point em 
trer 4 l’improviste dans la chambre de 
ses maitres ;” and, moreover, “* C’est 
la, particulierement, qu’il ne doit rien 
voir, rien entendre, sans des ordfes 
exprés. Il commencera (this is»his 
work in the morning,) par ranger les 
habits de la veille, meme les de 
Madame ; mais il faut qu’il soit bién 
assuré de les toucher, et les poserde 
la maniére qui lui convient ; car, sur 
cet article la, les dames ne pl isantent 
point.” + 





’* They have ever been held indecorous. Thus, in one of the comedies of Beat- 
mont and Fletcher, Diego saying “ But, my Lord ——,” the Duke makes answet 


immediately, “ But, in thy belly, villain.” 
+ “ No servant should go unexpected 


ly into the bed or dressing-chamber of ‘his 


master ; and it is there in particular that he should neither see nor hear anything 
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In taking the orders of his superiors 
upon any subject, he will be careful 
to rt none with the most 
found respect ; listening attentively to 
all that is said, that he may not an-~ 
swer at Cross ; and say “ that 
he is going to feed the pigs,” when his 
master asks if Madame has had her 
ee ly should be so shaped 

Every r 0 80 as 
to deliver itself in the third n— 
as‘ Que demande Monsieur ?” —‘“‘ J’ai 
fait les commissions de Madame,” &c. 
This can’t very well be accomplished 
with our English idiom ; but the idea 
merits great consideration for all that. 

Nevertheless, he will “ use all gent- 
ly;” and be careful to employ no ex- 
pression—even to show his respect— 
which is out of character with his si- 
tuation. As, for instance, being told— 
“ At such an hour you will briug me 
such a thing,” he must not answer— 
“Oui, Monsieur, j’aurai cet Hon- 
yeur la,” but simply, ‘‘ Oui, Mon- 
sieur,’ because the honour is under- 
stood. When interrogated, “ I] se 
renfermera dans l’enoncé de la chose 
quon lui demande!” He will never 
halloo, at the top of his voice, in speak- 
ing to his su , as if he were deal- 
ing with people who are deaf. Parti- 

ly—‘* Un domestique ne doit ni 
cracher, ni se moucher, devant ses 
maitres.”—‘ A good servant will ren- 
der himself independent of all these 
little wants ;’ which, in his station, 
may be said indeed “ to amount al- 
most to infirmities.” 

This same defenceagainst ‘‘ scratch- 
ing any of the body,” while wait- 
ing at table, appears in page 95 of the 
English work, called “‘ The Footman’s 
Directory.” 

The * service, pendant le diner,” 
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however, (in which also he is closely 
followed by ond author + * Diree~ 
tory,”) is the grand enlarged 
—aaealae ‘* Moyens ;” 
and the competent performance of 
that duty (as they both describe it) 
seems to be the drawing of Ulysses’ 
bow to every gentleman who wears a 
shoulder- knot. 

‘* Placé derriére la maitresse de la 
maison, il se trouvera, d’aprés l’usage 
recu, en face de son maitre ; et, sans 
manquer aux soins qu'il doit 4 ma-+ 
dame, il doit aussi avoir, sans cesse, 
les yeux sur monsieur.” * 

“ Son attitude, quand il est en place, 
doit étre serieuse et modeste."+ He 
will do everything with care and re~ 
flection, and by no means hand plates 
of soup one way, while he is looking 


another, 

So, again, in the “‘ Footman’s Di- 
rectory, where Onesimus the 
Tyros of the sideboard, ‘“ Never 
drum upon your master’s chair,” says 
this preceptor, ‘ as you stand behind 
it.” We would ea drum of the 
dog’s skin certainly, who should ven- 
ture to do such a thing—unless, in- 
deed, he had been used to live with a 
fiddler. “‘ In clearing away after din- 
ner, move everything,” he continues, 
“‘ by hand.” We could have bh 
it had been unnecessary to add the, 
‘* be sure you don’t put anything un- 
der your arm, and much less in your 
pockets,”—a “ taking” which, in law, 
would be punishable as a conversion; 
we rather think, if not as a felony. On 
decanting wine (page 78) Onesimus 
is in error.— Put the bottle,” says 
he, “ upon the 3; and place 
your feet on each side of it,” &c, This 
is wrong ; and, if you are more than 
four feet high, you certainly break 





without being expressly ordered to do so. 


He will begin (this is when he enters the 


anti.chamber at six o’clock) by arranging the clothes which have been Jeft on the 
preceding night—even the dresses, if any, of his mistress ; but in this last duty he 
must take great care to handle matters delicately, and lay everything down in the 
tight way, for this is a matter generally upon which ladies are not given to jesting.” 

* « Placed, according to custom, behind the mistress of the house, he will find 
himself—-(this is perfectly true)—in front of the master ; and, without failing in the 
attention which he owes to Madame, he ought also, incessantly, to have his eyes 


upon Monsieur.” 


+ “ His attitude, when he takes his post, will be serious and modest,”—This isa 
most necessary figure to be observed ; and no servant, therefore, should ever be em- 
ployed in a family who has St Vitus’s dance, or a potatoe growing out of his. nose, 
or any otber deformity, natural or acquired, which may afford entertainment to his 
fellows. Nicknames of all kinds, as “ Swallow-pudding”—“ Straddle-breeches,” 


&e. &e. should also be very particularly forbidden. 
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your back in such an attempt. Be- 
tween the knees is the orthodox prac- 
tice ; and mind you make a sufficient- 
ly horrible face—especially if (Ae draw 
before company. The concluding sug- 
gestion, however, upon decanting— 
“© When you open wine, take care not 
to pourit too close” —this isa good max- 
im, and should never be lost sight of. 
Still farther—upon the niceties of 
waiting at table. “ When you take 
hold of a plate,” (see page 96) “‘ do 
not put your thumb half way into it.” 
A’ valuable instruction this; but it 
does not go quite far enough. ‘ There 
is a rim to plates.” So there is ;—but 
wedon’t want impressions of thethumb 
upon it. White cambric gloves, or a 
napkin twisted round the hand ;—the 
last device, perhaps, is best ;—but one 
of them is indispensable. “ Mark the 
rummers” as you take them from the 
table ; so that no two persons in a 
large party may ever drink out of the 
same glass.”——To mark is impossible. 
The only safe way is never to fill the 
same glass twice. Shutting ‘‘ the 
cats,” and “ the children,” and espe- 
cially ‘‘ the maids” out of the parlour 
after you have laid your cloth, (p. 91) 
are prudent hints. So again, the ad- 


vice (p. 92) against bringing ginger 


into a warm room. We ourselves 


remember once seeing a whole party 
flung into confusion, by the unlooked- 
for explosion of a basketfull of this 
material ; and a lap-dog who was pre- 
sent was so alarmed, that he bit the 
butler’s leg to the bone. ‘* Never 
laugh at the jokes of the company, as 
if they were addressed to you.” Mon- 
sieur N. has this ; and he adds, that, 
if you do laugh, it certainly should 
not be “‘ 4 gorge deployée.” ‘ Donot 
watch a gentleman too curiously while 
he is eating.” It is very dreadful to 
have a bumpkin opposite to you, who 
‘ , as it were, every mouthful 
of plum-pudding down your throat. 
“ Wear no buttons at your sleeves, 
lest you now and then pull off a lady’s 
‘wig with them.” ‘“‘ When you remove 
a dish, be careful that you knock down 
nobody but the carver ;” and ‘* Don’t 
fall over the covers,” are all excellent 
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maxims—though, in this last case, 
perhaps it would be better not to fall 
at all. To these warnings we 
add (as especial )—*‘ Never have mote 
than. sixpennyworth of halfpence at 
once, jingling in your pocket.” * Keep 
your eyes open,’ —this may be done, 
although “ their sense is shut.” »And 
** do not dress, if you are out of livery, 
so that country gentlemen mistake you 
for your master.” 

In the ‘* Service des Soirées,” an- 
nouncing guests as they arrive, care 
must be taken not to call out as if you | 
were a sentry, challenging upon your 
post. People’s names too are not to be 
erippled, recollect, (estropier) in the 
delivery. “ Monsieur Tout-tout,” ar. 
riving in his proper person at the street 
door, is not to become “ Monsieur 
Pooh-pooh” at the top of the staircase; 
nor * Mrs True-blue,” when he en- 
ters the drawing-room. So the: ill. 
educated footmen of our London thea- 
tres—The “‘ Mr Bakers,” and “ Mr 
Perkinses,” for ‘‘ Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite, and Mrs Crabtree,” in The School 
for Scandal, announce—“ Sir Benja- 
min Crab-bite, and Mr Back-tree. 

Sneezing, as an “ infirmity,” has 
already been mentioned ; but the au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Moyens,” puts it very 
strongly again. We must extract, in 
page 119. “* A—t—on imaginé rien 
de plus indecent, qu'un domestique 
qui fait le cor de chasse avec son neg, 
et attire ainsé sur lui l’attention de la 
compagnie !”* 

Page 111 contains various sound di- 
rections to be observed in bottling 
wine ; of which—ab uno disce omnes 
the first is, “‘ never to drink it.” As 
we like to provide for the worst—If 
any fellow should make a rascal of 
himself in this way, we would advise 
him not to go—as such villains com- 
monly do—straight into the presence 
of his master: because it may be too 
much for one gentleman’s patience, 
(anywhere but in Scotland,) finding 
he has a thief, and a drunkard, in his 
service at the same time. 

Married footmen, whose wives re- 
side in the house, are cautioned not to 
beat them too hastily, lest “ their 





— 


* « Ts it possible to conceive anything more indecent than a servant who malts 
‘the French horn with his nese, and so attracts to himself the notice of the whole 


.com 
be absolutely the horn “ obligato.” 


There is no excuse for this “ horn,” certainly—unless where it might 
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noise should disturb the family.” As, 
ifthey dre not beaten, they are quite 
sire to disturb the family, we should 
think a reasonable master would al- 
ways make allowance; but—to be quite 
safe—the corrections may be admi- 
nistered when the family is from 
home. ‘Those whose instruments of 
divine vengeance reside without doors, 
are recommended, by all means, to 
keep them there; and upon no pre- 
tence, *‘ in which women are fertile,” 
toallow of any intrusion. ‘‘Ce sexe, 
charmante dans les rangs elevés, ne 
lest pas toujours dans les classes inferi- 
eures. Bavardage, commerage, voila 
ce qu’ une femme de cette expece peut 
apporter,” &c. ‘“* Le mari peut etre 
certain que sa sortie est d’autant plus 
prochaine, que la presence de sa fem- 
me dans la maison est plus assidue.”* 
Casual advice to the coachman not 
to beat the stable-boy—(omitted in 
the “ Jehu Genuine” of the Duke de 
Nivernois)—and to the cook, to be 
merciful to the turnspits, ought to be 
read with attention. Caution is re- 
commended to the valet-de-chambre 
how he teaches the “ garcons” of the 
family—sons of his master—to lie ; a 
suggestion which may be the more 


readily complied with, as they are 


pretty sure to learn to do it fast enough 
of themselves. And the “ moyens de 
former un bon domestique,”sum them- 
selves up with the following seductive 
picture of the estate and condition of 
a “ perfect: servant :”—* Il est rare 
qu'un bon domestique soit jamais as- 
sis. I] y a toujours quelque chose a 
faire dans une maison. Ainsi, les re- 
pos dans le jour consiste seulement 
dans des occupations moins fatiguan- 
tes.”+ 

While truths like these were pro- 
mulgating throughout the continent, 
on the part of the masters, it was not 
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likely that the servants would be en- 
tirely silent. 

The “ Etat de Servitude,” written 
by a decayed “ Suisse,” contains, in. 
twenty foolscap sheets, a mass 
** Conte” and ‘* Souvenir,” from the 
porter’s lodge, scarcely less impressive, 
viewed as a philosophical and statis- 
tical production, than the ‘‘ Confes- 
sions of a Footman,” in our.own Ma- 
gazine. Talking of which ‘ Confes- 
sions,” we don’t remember if we ever 
mentioned to our readers, that, the 
poor fellow who was ee to utter 
them, is no more. He died in‘ conse- 
quence of meeting with. an, accident, 
by the pole of a coach being poked 
between his legs, as he stood behind 
his master’s chariot on the first night 
of Signor Velluti’s appearance at the 
Opera House ; in consequence of which, 
it has been the practice of his kind 
ever since, to tie the cook’s chopping 
board to the back of the “‘ hind stand- 
ards,” whenever a full night is ex- 
pected. ‘“‘ The poor fellow made an 
excellent end,” (says a morning pa- 
per,) “* and desired that he might. be 
followed to the grave by footmen from 
the parishes of St George’s, (Hanover 
Square,) and St James’s only ; to wear 
black gloves and watch ribbons, with 
cocked hats reversed, for full mourn- 
ing.” He died, leaving six months’ 
wages, and a two years’ character, be- 
hind him. 

The author of the “ Horreurs de 
Service,” a brochure written in ques- 
tion and answer, complains heavily of 
the unreasonableness of “ feminine 
domination ;” and takes his motto 
from the 14th chapter of Ahasuerus)! 
‘© Truths, and Principles.”——“ A wo- 
man placed at the head of a family, is 
like a monkey set to steer a ship.” 
This writer goes so far back as the 
time of the Romans, to show that 





* «“ This sex, charming in the elevated ranks of life, is not always so in the inferior 
ones. Prating—tale-bearing—gossipping—these are the conveniences women of 


that species are apt to introduce. 


The husband may lay his account that his going 


out of the house is not very remote, when he finds that his wife is very frequently 


coming into it.” 


+ “It is rare that a good servant can find time to sit down. In a house there must 
always be something to do; therefore the rest of a domestic, at six o’clock, can con- 
sist-only in the performance of some duty less laborious than some other which he 


finds it necessary to execute at four.” 


t Alasueco, an oriental historian, smitten with admiration of the “ Lives’ of 
Plutarch, wrote a variety of books, and, among others, a history of all the camels 


who had aequired celebrity in his time. 


In his turn, he was followed by Yasouf 


Hassan, who gave the biography of distinguished mules. 





t 
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aa og of every kind, intrusted to the 
nds of females, has always had a 
tenden mer to run vow o—_. The 

curious, W e quotes from 
the Capitularies of Charl e ; the 
lines in Alasueco, we don’t recol- 
lect. 

“In this time it was, moreover, (p. 
64,) that certain abbesses of Brittany, 
growing vain-glorious upon the con- 
trol allowed to them in their convents, 
assumed a (new) right, to say mass, 
and to hear the confessions of the sis- 
terhood. This presumption passing 
for a while unpunished, other female 
superiors went still farther ; and would 
even have reached up (standing upon 
Pweg Ad f agad the Benedicite, and lay 
their upon the heads of men. 
For which monstrous arrogance, how- 
ever, some were most worthily depri- 
ved, and several reprehended, and or- 
dered to penance, by that excellent 
pontiff, Innocent the Third.” — 

A third footman, “ following on the 
side of servitude,” in the “ Misere 
des Domestiques,” makes his os drop 
tears even of verse, in describing the 
inflictions to which his race are sub- 


First, he eae the veto, absolute, 
against all little arrangements in the 
way of gallantry. The moment you 
enter a new service, your master fa- 
boos every apron-string in the house, 
from the cockloft to the cellar. 


“ Soit dans la cave, ou bien dans le gre- 
nier. 

Soit dans le cabinet, ou bien dans 1’ ante- 
chambre, 

Gardez vous de toucher a la fille de 
chambre !”’ 

Then follows— 

* Envers ja cuisinidre, ayez grande pu- 
deur ; 

Me le promettez vous, mon enfant ?”— 


And here “ mon enfant” replies, 
‘ omm Qui, Monsieur !’’* 

Access to the dripping-pan, no less 
= to the - : . — cuisiniere,” 
is charged to efen ; and agai 
under the orders as to “ household 
disposition,” the writer describes the 
virtuous indignation of those persons 
at “a litter,” whose only business in 
life is to make one. 

‘* Je sens bouillir, dit il,” (this is @ mas. 
ter,) “ la masse de mon sang, 
Quand un fauteuil, ou un siége, est mis 

hors de son rang !”’ + 

The horror of brushing a coat after 
a muddy day—these mere two lines 
must choke in the throat of every skip. 
kennel that reads them :-— 

“ Avalant, a longues traits, une epaisse 
poussiere, 

Vous le frotter—brosser—par devant 
par derriere.”’ { 

Noihing can go beyond the * frot- 
ter "—‘* bfosser.” It expresses. the 
double scrub of desperation—the nine- 
ty-second weary whisk of the arm, 
vainly attempting that which the nine- 
ty-first had failed to accomplish —bet- 
ter than volumes could do. But we 
must absolutely quit the Continent, 
and incessament, to bestow the ten 
minutes that we have left upon the 
Tartarean literature of our own coun- 
try ; the which, although it does, ina 
manner, lag behind that of our neigh- 
bours, is not without its claims to oc- 
casional originality. 

The first English people who did 
much for the kitchen, were the Saints ; 
of whose teaching Selden complains in 
his “‘ Table-talk ” that it was all “ spi 
ritual”—of which the world already 
had too much. ‘“ The duties of man 
to Heaven,” he says, “‘ are few and 
simple, and yet he is exercised upon 
these once a-week ; his duties to his 
neighbour are many and intricate, and 





— 


* Which, being freely rendered, runs thus :— 


* Garrets, or coal holes, 
Sin must not sully one ; 
Hands off their petticoats— 
Housemaid or scullion. 


Betsy, cook, keep from coaxing, no matter what need you feel. 
Will you do this, you dog—Will you? Yes, sir, indeed I will.” 


+ “I shall swear, my good child, ti!] I’m black in the face, 
If a stool, or a chair, is put out of its place!” 

- $* Taking mouthfuls of dust—worse than licking the floor, 
You rub it—scrub it—-behind, and before !”’ 
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he hears of those ap cg a-year— 
at the Assizes and Quarter Ses- 
sions.” 

The “‘ cheap tracts,” however, had 
their use. ‘They were given away, and 
printed upon whity-brown paper. And 
besides, after all, the “‘ original sin” 
of servants is carelessness ;—it is some- 
thing done to get a housemaid to heed 
—although it be only the salvation of 
her soul. Mrs Taylor, “ of Ongar,” 
(in a series of Moral Letters, if we re- 
collect right,) next gives a piece of 
counsel as to the hiring of a kitchen- 
maid, which ought to be made public. 
“ Always,” says Mrs T. “ when you 
go to get her character, ask leave to 
look at her wash-house, and her bed- 
chamber.” This is taking subjects, 
{as the poulterer told the old lady, 
when she smelt to the tails of the rab- 
bits,) a little on their dark side: but, 
as our Magazine goes everywhere, it 
must, of course, go into the kitchen- 
maid’s bed-room, and this notice may 
put her on her guard. 

“ My bane and antidote are both before 

me!” 

Mrs Rundell and Mrs Parkes then 
come with bouncing octavos upon 
every branch of ‘ Domestic Econo- 
my ;” but the chief ingenuity of these 
volumes lies in the pleasant classifica- 
tion of subjects given in their tables 
of contents. Thus, in Mrs Parkes, 
we find, under the head— 

Letter A—‘‘ Accomplishments, fol- 
2 of neglecting.” ‘‘ Accoucheur, care- 

ully to be chosen.” 

B—leads us to “ Bacon, how to 
choose.” —** Breeches-ball, to make.” 
‘* Bad breath, to cure.” And “ Beha- 
viour, rules for in public.” 

C—associates “‘ Candles,” Contagi- 
ous diseases,” and ‘ Confidence in 
married life.” 

G— Gruel” and “‘ Gossi 
stand very fairly side by side. 


” These 


O—gives “ Oil-cloth,” “ Old age,” — 


and “ Preservation of Onions.” 
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P—* Plate,” ‘‘ Poultices,” -“ Prin- 
ciples, (religious, )” and “‘ Putrid sore 
throat.’ ‘ 


R—suggests ‘ Raisins,” < 
early,” “‘ Reading aloud,” and ** Ring- 
worm of the Scalp.” 

V—* Variety” and “‘ Veal tea.” 

And so forth endlessly, with some 
little slyness in the ‘ Account Sw 
posed,” to show how a lady 
note down her daily expenses. 

Charity, . . . . . Is. Sd. 

Theatre, . . +. wrt 

Hire of lamps for party, 28s. 

Mending a fab, - » Is. 9d. 


Total, y Mato £2, 5s. a 

Being only fifteen pennyworth 
“Charity,” es Falstaff says of the 
*« haporth of bread,”) to this “‘ intoler- 
able deal of “ Theatre” and “‘ Lamps!” 
A supposition which would probably 
have been treated as calumnious, if it 
had come from any unfortunate wri- 
ter, who wore breeches ; or, to speak 
more guardedly, on recollection of some 
passages in Mrs P.’s book—from any 
writer who was entitled to wear them. 

Within the last three years, however, 
two books have been published, the 
‘*Footman’s Directory,” and the “Com- 
plete Servant,” (which Jast we have 
placed at the head of our t arti- 
cle,) meant, especially, like the Abbé 
Fleury’s work, and the book of Mon- 
sieur N., to instruct .the heretofore 
plagues of our life in all the duties and 
proprieties of their calli 

The first of these publications has 
already bom pecan ates written 
apparently by some hoary house stew- 
5 and i. the merits of usefulness 
and simplicity.* But the latter is an 
affair of more pretension, and one in 
which (we may say this to our readers 
under the dresser) higher hands than 
those which appear in the title-page, 
are suspected of being concerned. 

The book esses to be written by 
* Samuel and Sarah Adams,”-—“ Fifty 





* Our reviewing friend dismisses the “‘ Footman’s Directory ’ hastily ; but 


it is a book which in many points displays the very noblest spirit o 


ientific inquiry. 


Very spirited is the conception of the under butler, wise in his own esteem, who 
makes great pretences to conducting a dinner, and yet never even knew the “ first 
principles of waiting at table.” So again, the note upon little people, who give large 
parties, with the supposed dilemma of “‘ the narrow room,” where the footman, if 
he escapes crushing to death between the chairs and the wall on one side, is morally 


certain of setti 


fire to the tail of his coat on the other. The story of the gentle- 


man in Albion Place, who “ marketed’’ for himself, and dropped down dead when 
the butcher asked him ninepence a-pound for a shoulder of mutton, is as good as 
anything in the “ Misere-des Domestiques.” 
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Servants in different families.” 
ow we have directed the “ Register 
Office” books, and the advertisement 
columns of the Morning papers, for 
the last fifty years, to looked 
through ; and no such candidates for 
“ place,” as “* Samuel” and “* Sarah” 
can in any instance be discovered. 
Besides, everybody knows that six 
weeks is a long time for any female 
servant to remain in one situation. 
It follows, that in fifty years Mrs 
Adams must have changed her service 
- ever she had a service) more than 
our hundred and thirty odd times. 
In four hundred and thirty odd 
changes, she must of necessity have 
had more than once to ‘“‘ summon” 
her master or mistress for “‘a month’s 
wages,” and yet the name of ‘ Sarah 
Adams” is not upon the records of any 
Court of Conscience within the bills 
of mortality. This fact may be relied 
upon. There was an “S. Adams,” in- 
deed, carried to Bow-street about two- 
and-twenty years since, for treating a 
dustman unduly with her master’s 
small-beer ; but, on examination of 
the commitment, the name of that 
culprit appears to be “‘ Sally Adams,” 
not “ Sarah.” Then let our readers 
mark the probabilities ! 

The style of this book, too, says a 
great deal. Its aim is a conquest, not 
a treatment—not of one subject, but 
of all subjects. It is a “ guide to the 
business of every description of ser- 
vants ;” yet it * will prove equally use- 
ful in the parlour, by assisting mas- 
ters and mistresses, and advising them 
of their own duties.” Conviction of its 
“ probable utility led a Lapy OF HIGH 
RANK to assist in some articles !”— 


This is not the Countess Dundonald, 
who always used to have children with 
the hooping-cough, being cured by 


“ the ng-syrup’—one “ Mrs 
Johnson” proprietress—(See bills and 
advertisements for these cures, and 
for “‘ Children of the Poor,” with let- 
ters froma nee wa) soothed gra- 
tis,” &c. Who the real lady is that 
has had the desire of ‘ contribution” 
upon her, as “ a delicate reserve pre- 
vents the acknowledgment from being 
made by name,” we are left to conjec- 
ture. Then politics, physic, religion, 
law, horticulture, literature—these are 
but a selection from the topics discuss- 
ed. In the compass only of one page, 
we are told that “‘ Dr Johnson held as 
a maxim” this !—That “ Lord Ches- 
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terfield has truly remarked” the other! 
—And that “ the great Bacon also ob. 
served” something else! Can itvhe 
*¢ Samuel Adams’ who has ‘written 
these things? Probably he has had 
assistance—but we go on. 

The work commences, not with any 
trifling disquisition, suited to the ears 
or understandings of those who live a 
story under ground, as upon the rea- 
diest method of drowning kittens, or 
the true criterion for choosing a knife. 
board, but with a table of calculations 
pointed directly at the parlour, shows 
ing the properest and most prudentest 
manner, in which every conceivable 
character of income, from L.100 a« 
year to L.18,000, can be ‘‘ appro. 
priated.” 

This is a very great arithmetical ope- 
ration ; and we need scarcely name the 
exalted person to whom the world is 
said to be indebted for it ; but we think 
it right to notice one item in the de 
tail, (not the tottle,) which must have 
been interpolated, or inserted by mis« 
take. In describing the wages of do- 
mestics, and their allowances, the text 
runs, ‘‘ that men servants are allow- 
ed a pot of ale a-day, in good families, 
and women a pint, besides table beer ;” 
a reading which nobody will suspect 
the honourable individual alluded to 
of having ever adopted in his own 
house, and which we cannot believe, 
therefore, he ever meant to recom. 
mend in any other. Some poetical 
lines follow, addressed to ‘‘ mothers” 
about “ teaching the young idea how 
to shoot,” &c.; for which it appears 
the writer is ‘‘ indebted to the no less 
celebrated than amiable Thomson.” 
Poor Jimmey! Wives are pressed— 
we presume by Mr Adams—upon the 
propriety of making “‘ sweet home” the 
** pleasing refuge” of husbands, “ fa- 
tigued perhaps by their intercourse 
with a jarring world!” Here, too, as 
in the “ Horreurs de Service,” we are 
told that the worst people servants,can 
live with are “‘ young married wo- 
men !” for they are not only “ unrea- 
sonable,” but never “ know rightl 
when to commend, or when to blame, 
This particular grievance, however, is 
got over in a moment ;—if “ young 
married women” will only blame their 
servants always (as they do their hus- 
bands), the deuce is in it if it will be 
said then ‘ that they never blame it 
in the right place.” 

So much, however, (at present, ) for 
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matters above stairs ; as, in page 19, 
the Adamses do condescend to know 
that there is a kitchen. “‘ Young per- 
sons,” they tell us first, “ on entering 
into service, should endeavour to di- 
vest themselves of theirformer habits.” 
This is a very just remark ; and those 
who go where livery is given, will 
probably, indeed, be required to do 
so. Being then started, as we may 
suppose, in their career, they are next 
advised to move in life—somehow af- 
ter the manner of “‘ a pair of compas- 
ses’ —having “ one foot fixed, while 
the other keeps in motion!” This 
style of “ moving” is described to be 
meant chiefly for “‘ men servants ;” 
and certainly—as well as we under- 
stand it—going round with one leg 
out, and holding fast with the other ! 
—any such posture, for females, would 
be both reprehensible and ridiculous. 
Still, how even a man who keeps one 
foot fixed, is to get on in the world, 
we don’t entirely see. Page 36 warns 


the female servant not to “ make 
friendships with,” or “ take the ad- 
vice” of “‘ milk people, butchers, or 
keepers of chandlers’ shops, green stalls, 
charwomen,” &c. ; “ for mostly such 
seek only their own interest and 
profit in everything.” “ If any pro- 


sal that is new, or unexpectedly 
profitable”’—taking the candles whole, 
probably, instead of abstracting the 
ends of them—“ is made to her,” she 
should “* consult some relation, or her 
mistress, (confidentially. )” 

Page 200,°on the “ Elements of 
Roasting,” requires a correction. Mrs 
Adams says, ‘ Before the spit is drawn 
out from the meat, let it be wiped 
clean.” We should move, as an amend- 
ment, the taking this precaution be- 
fore it is put into it. 

The lady’s maid should receive, it 
appears, from “‘ L.18-a-year, wages, to 
L.25,” besides “ tea and washing.” 
And, considering that she has to dress, 
re-dress, and undress,” her mistress ; 
“ sew nether socks and mend them,” 
and be competent in all that ‘* apper- 
tains to emphasis, modulation, and 
delivery,” to read every variety of 
poetry or prose, ode or epistle, co- 
medy or sermon—as, for this purpose, 
she must take lessons in elocution 
from Mr Thelwall (if she does not go 
to the expense of having her stays 
made by him), we don’t think this al- 
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lowance is “ altogether out of the 
way.” There are farther duties, how- 
ever, and more mysterious, also devolve 
upon this young woman; and some 
of the recipes confided to her for the 
use of the dressing-closet—we ‘hate 
* violating the sanctity,” and so forth ; 
but—we must have “em out. 

For example, to select “ Dr Wi- 
THERING’S CosMETIC LOTION.” 

** Withering” is not an unhappy 
name for a doctor who makes cosme- 
tics. And his * lotion” is produced 
by the odd combination of “ a tea-cup 
full of milk soured,” with a quantity 
of scraped horse-radish. 

No. I. shall be ** Lemon cream, 
FOR SUNBURNS AND FRECKLES.” 

Put two spoonfuls of sweet cream 
into half a pint of new milk ; squeeze 
into it the juice of a lemon ; add half 
a glass of good brandy, and a little loaf 
sugar.” —This must be meant to be 
taken inwardly. It standsas a‘‘ wash,” 
and the mistake should be corrected. 

“* DARWIN’S OINTMENT FOR PIM- 
PLES,” —consisting of “ six drachims of 
mercury, six grains flour of sulphur, 
and two ounces of hogs-lard,” might 
not be a bad ointment for other com< 
plaints besides pimples. 

A “ pomade given for removing 
wrinkles,” has cleverness; but the 
only safe way with these is, plaster of 
Paris, and fill them up. 

The “ original receipt for preparing 
Hungary water, written in letters of 
gold, in the hand-writing of Elizabeth, 
Queen of Hungary,” is rather shock- 
ing. The first ingredient will be-suf- 
ficient for our female readers. “‘ Take 
of aqua-vite, four times distilled, three 
parts, &c.”—“‘ Is this the beauteous 
Majesty of Denmark?” We don’t be- 
lieve any queen ever lived that could 
have written such a thing. 

The recipe for *‘ killing flies,” seems 
to be good—if, like the rats, the pa~ 
tients could be prevailed upon to try 
it. In all well-regulated families, 
however, the flies are caught by the 
under porter. 

Pages 285 to 294, are devoted to the 
instruction of the “ servant’ of all 
work.” The feeling heart will be rent 
in twain by the description of the suf- 
ferings of this victim ; who may be 
considered as the Enfant perdu of 
Esclavage.* In that which follows, 
respecting the duties of the dairy- 





* Since writing the above, we hear, with great satisfaction, that the example of 


the drapers’ shopmen has stimylated these unhappy females. 


They have had two 








maid,.a critique upon Alderney cows, 
throws a new light upon the habits and 
social compact of those animals, “ Al- 
cows yield rich milk upon less 
food than larger cows, but are seldom 
large milkers, and are icularly 
scanty of produce in winter. 
Wages, frem L.S to L.12a-year. Per- 
quisites 1d. a-pound for butter,” &c. 
The footman is admonished, in 
knocking at a door, to assert the dig- 
nity of his own family ; but at the 
same time to remember the “‘ nerves 


of the neighbourhood.” We don’t well - 


understand what this tends to—we 
should like to catch Mr Adams (if he 
were our footman) imagining that 
there were any nerves in the world but 
our own. 

“* When he (the flunky) walks out 
behind his mistress, he should preserve 
a modest demeanour,” &c. This is very 
‘true, and very important to be attend- 
ed to. It is dreadful to see a raseal, 
who walks behind an old lady, thrust- 
ing his tongue into his cheek at the 
passengers, or seeming to threaten his 
mistress with her own cane, as he goes 
along. Meanwhile, the injured dow- 
oger, not having eyes behind her, sees 

e people laugh as she passes, and 
can’t conceive at what. Persons, how- 
ever, who can laugh at all at such atro- 
city as this, my 4 depend upon it they 
are tickled by the devil.* 

In page 398, the properties of a hall 
porter are discussed ; and “‘ every hair 
on his beard,” we are told, should have 
** its effect” of mysteriousness, as well 
as of “ gravity.” He should have a 

face to stand to a lie, (7. e. an 
*¢ inflexible countenance,” ) and should 
not even answer such a question as 
** What's o'clock ?” without some di- 
plomatie reservation, It is ‘ record- 
ed” of the porter of a minister of 
state, who died in the morning, that, 
on being asked if the fact were true in 
the afternoon, he replied, that “ really 


[Nov. 
he could not tell ;” but “ if the party 
would give him his card, he would 
make inquiry.” This (says Mr Adams) 
was a well-trained porter. ‘‘ Wages, 
from L.24 to L.30 per annum.” 

On the remaining dispensations of 
the ‘‘ Complete Servant,” we must be 
brief ; because this article—like Fal. 
staff’s belly—has already grown “ out 
of all reasonable compass.” The qua- 
lifications of a governess, or “ gous 
vernante,” are set down at consider. 
able length ; and these, of course, are 
the work of the ‘‘ Lady of Rank,” 
already alluded to. The “ Exposi. 
tions of Law,” as referable to the con. 
tracts between master and apprentice ; 
the hirings and discharges of servants; 
the fining of waggon and sedan-chair 
porters ; summoning hackney-coach. 
men, &c. &c., are a good deal in the 
style of Mr Jeremy Bentham. The 
** Modes of address” to persons of all 
ranks, and ‘ tables of precedency,” 
from the ‘sons of kings” down to 
the “‘ daughters of burgesses,” have 
most likely been supplied either by 
Sir Richard Phillips, whose familiar. 
ity with the great people is notorious, 
or by Mr Sheriff Parkins, who learn. 
ed something of such matters duri 
his acquaintance with the late Princess 
of Cumberland. The pronouncing 
vocabulary of French, by the “ Wi- 
count Soligny,” is so admirable, that 
we have no choice but to afford a short 
specimen. It is the duty of areviews 


.er—(we shall write a book, called the 


‘** Complete Reviewer,” immediately ; 
such a “‘ Guide” is very much want 
ed)—to give publicity to these novel- 
ties, upon which so much depends in 
the way of general improvement. But 
this extract—even to the passing over 
the “ Barometer of Temperance and 
Intemperance’—must be our last.t 
** Dieu et mon droit (pronaunes) 
Dew-a-mon-drwau.”—Bravo, Tims! 
** Double entendre (pronounee) 





meetings at the sign of “ The Blighted Besom ;” and have resolved, mem. con. to go 
to bed every night for the future at ten o’clock. ; 
* At the same time when we say this—advocating a gravity of demeanour—we 
are of opinion that a servant should look like a servant—clothes made with plenty 
of cloth—a large cocked hat—light biue breeches—yellow Wwaisteoat—and w 
rivers of lace! Every man’s servant should be known, like a constellation, a 


way off. 


There is an amusement in making a Merry-Andrew of one’s fellow-cre® 


ture ; and, besides—unless to distinguish him—what do you give the fellow clothes 


at all for ? 


+ This “ Barometer” is an important engine, inasmuch as that it completely ex- 
plodes the new doctrines of craniology and predestination ; and shows that (as we 
13 
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Doo-blean-tan-der.” —Why, this is a 
more exquisite pronunciation than the 
other ! 

“ Vive le Roi,” (is admirable) veev- 
ler-wau.” . 

But “ Valet de chambre—val-e-de- 
sham,” is wrong. It’s wally-go-sham ; 
and the Wicount ought to know it. 

On the whole, we are glad to see 
servants in the way of learning how to 
pronounce French accurately, (and 
other things of moment, ) in this coun- 
try ; because we have to contend with 
difficulties in the management of them, 
beyond those which exist upon the 
Continent. As a people, our character 
is anything rather than temporizing 
or submissive ; the vulgarest man has 
too much impertinence of his own, to 
have any toleration for the imperti- 
nence of anybody else. Then there 
are more women engle ed as domestic 
servants in England than in France, 
which is another reason wh ‘ig can- 
not hope to get on so peaceably. The 
mtherall the “ Moyens de pl un 
Domestique” makes a discovery some- 
thing to this purpose; though less 
open to ocular impression from the 
fact than we are. Men-servants, with 
us, are troublesome ; but they don’t 
change their situations half so con- 
stantly as women. And this arises, 
probably, from the fact of their being 
dealt with on a more severe and sum- 
mary system. If a gentleman is re- 
slied upon by his groom or coachman, 
he strips off his livery, pays him his 
wages, kicks him out of the house, and 
the affair is settled. If he be wise, 
having once resolved to put away the 
offender, he sees him off his premises 
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smack !—at least, that is our way of 
doing things,—vomits the e out 
of his doors, though at mi t—and 
his “‘ box” after him out of the win- 
dow. If it should be very heavy rain 
and thunder—and if there should be 
no house open, nor hackney-coach 
sibly to be procured—perhaps, if he 
says he does not know where to go to, 
you may desire the watchman to pro- 
vide him with a lodging. But then 
this can’t be done with women. There 
is a sort of privilege of sex, which 
their linsey-woolsey-ships domineer 
upon, quite fearless of the defeat, 
which is ‘‘ a month’s warning” off; 
and especially as the privi of ha- 
ving the “ last word,” insured 
them in all disputes until that month 
is determined.* 

At the same time, if the case be 
difficult, there is the more cause that 
we should “ use the means.” This 
Number of the Magazine will be 
charged (to servants) at only half a 
crown. Let them “ read it,” as Cob- 
bett would say ; and “lend it to-their 
friends at next door ;” that is, unless 
they should live in a house detached, 
so that there is no next door. Let 
them recollect the ‘ Savings Bank ;” 
study better books than the “ Last 
Dying Speech, and the “ Terrific 
Register !” wash their hands constant- 
ly ; use the small-tooth comb 
tually ; be sure that sadanctaendh 
it be “ no inheritance,” should. be 
cherished—For why? because it is 
their only inheritance. Let them do 
this ; and our grace, “from the house- 
keeper down to the errand boy,” as 
Mrs Adams has it—be upon them. 





always believed) a man’s fate in life is really determined, not at all by that which the 
hand of Providence has put into his head, but by that which, with his own hand, he 
may put into his stomach. Water, it declares, being drunk systematically, produces 
in its operation, “ health and wealth ;” gin and bitters, “‘ obscenity and swindling ;” 
flip, * lying, with pains in the limbs, and burnings of the soles of the feet,” and 
small beer, “ reputation, long life, and happiness.” Blessed must be the brewers 
who make this “ beer ;” blessed the horses (as well as the chandlers) that draw it ; 
and a sort of blessing should even rest upon the very drays in which it is carried 


about ! 


* It is a curious fact, that the great retail linen drapers and haberdashers of Lon- 
don defend the employment of men in their shops, upon the ground that women are 


impracticable. 


Females are to be got cheaper, they say, and can perform the same 


duty ; but, where numbers are employed, what between their mutual squabbles, and 
their disposition to quiz customers, many who began by retaining them, have been 
compelled to change, to avoid a total loss of trade. 


Vor. XVIII. 
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THE NIGHT COACH. 


Hes who has travelled by night, 
need not be told of the comforts of the 
mail-coach from the setting to the ri- 
sing sun ; and even somewhile after 
this grand event, the jaded way-farer 
does not acknowledge much benefit 
from the return of his beams. 

There is a wonderful display of 
cheerfulness among the passengers on 
taking place ; such a bustle with com- 
forters for the neck ; such a perking 
up of un-statuary-looking heads, while 
they are adjusted, and such sagacity 
of remark when the affair is accom- 

lished ; and the jerking his noddle 
ckwards and forwards to find how it 
works within its woollen trenches,seems 
at length to say, “ All’s Well.” “ De- 
vilish sharp evening,” is likely enough 
to be the first observation, if it comes 
from one under thirty years of age ; 
but the senators of the coach, the 
lump round-bellied sexagenarians, 
hint the chances of a severe winter, 
with laconic sagacity, which would 
imply that they are in the secret, but 
above all, because it is so much cle- 
verer to predict things to come, than 
dilate on things present.—Anybody 
could do the latter; but, excepting 
Joanna Southcote, and Prince Ho- 
henlohe, who, in these days, have we 
had worth spealaing of in the trade of 
ptophesying? To talk of cold in a 
» operates as certainly on the in- 
mates in producing a general ne 
as if a chemist had begun to mingle 
the ingredients of a freezing mixture. 
Such a stir in the ant-hill, such puff- 
ing and blowing to collect the caloric, 
a new arrangement of the neckcloth, 
and an additional button to the body- 
coat ; the upper benjamin, which had 
perhaps strayed across the limbs of a 
more thinly clad neighbour, is instant- 
ly recalted, and tightly fastened above 
and under, to prevent any more de- 
sertions ; the window glasses are sharp- 
ly examined, and some unquestioned 
truisms discharged against the negli- 
gence of the proprietors. Each onedove- 
tails his knees between those of his op- 
posite fellow-traveller, and carefully 
arranges his well-stuffed pockets on his 
lap, to save his sandwiches from the 
percussion of his neighbour, which he 
dreads as much as “y— Parry 
would-an iceberg; and having thus 
arranged everything, and provided 
against accidents, ten to one but they 


% 


throw themselves back, and _ourying 
their head up to the nose in their trot- 
cosey, like red-breasts under their 
wing, put on a resigued look, and wait 
for what may next betide them. 

I havealluded to the general complai- 
sance of fellow-travellers on first set. 
ting out ;—every man is brim-full of 
observation ; such a running over of 
acuteness and facility of remark, that 
you suspect that if you had not Geof- 
frey Crayon himself at your side, you 
had certainly the rare fortune, at least, 
of having some portion of his family. 
It is the kind of exhilaration which 2 
mask produces, where, the real cha. 
raeter being unknown, every one may 
assume what he chooses,—when the 


little wit a man may have, he may ~ 


safely bring forth, because he caleu- 
lates that the party will be broken up 
before his stock is exhausted. Old 
arguments, like stale dishes, are gar- 
nished and served up as new ones; 
illustrations worn thread-bare, till, 
ftom frequent use, they darken, ra- 
ther than illustrate, the subject to 
which they are applied, now come 
forth like giants refreshed, or like an- 
tique jewels in a new setting. Your 
merry fellows, end your ready fellows, 
are now in their right place—they 
have no fear of meeting an officious 
friend to hold up his finger at their 
best story, as if he would say, “‘ The 
joke is familiar to me ;” a man cursed 
with such a companion, reminds me 
of a chamber candlestick with an ex- 
tinguisher hanging by its side. In 
compliance with the kind of incognito 
to which the coach is so favourable, 
most people wish to assume every cha- 
racter but their own—no wonder; 
ourselves are to ourselves like an 
every-day suit, which, however good, 
becomes confoundedly tiresome, and 
we put aside both, and gladly at times 
take the use of another, not that it 
can fit us better, but because it shows 
us in a new light. There is some 
shyness also about profession, in @ 
coach, chiefly because our exact rank 
in it may not always be known, and 
which pa be necessary to secure, 

respectability in it. By courtesy, e 
one who buys and sells is called a mer- 
chant, but the claim to it is felt to be 
doubtful, so long as the claimant 
stands behind a counter ; and till that 
is abandoned, therefore, little is said 
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about the matter. Military folks, un- 
der the rank of captain, are shy enough 
about their calling. Who would be 
thought an ensign or a lieutenant ? 
In so heroit a profession, what is the 
use of these beggarly gradations, ex 
cept to break the spirit ? Cornet Bat- 
tier’s affair has given a death-blow to 
standard-bearers. A captain is well 
enough—the name may at least be 
uttered with safety ; majors are pot-bel- 
lied and brim-full of pride ; colonels, 
conceited and regimental ; generals— 
but they are for the most part old, and 
ought therefore to be treated reveren- 
tially. These three last classes are 
much too consequential for a coach, 
and therefore not a word of the army- 
list while they are between its doors. 
Lawyers are afraid of being mistaken 
for attorneys, who, they know, are 
constantly pecked at by a company, 
like a hawk among singing-birds—and 
attorneys are so little sure of them- 
selves, that they are jealous lest they 
be oan something even worse. 
The clergy would all be bishops ; the 
bishops would faint if they were sus- 
pected to be of the saints ; both class- 
es abhor the idea of a curacy, and no 
one dislikes the reality of it so much 
as he who possesses it; for all these 
reasons, and to avoid misconstruction, 
not a word of the pulpit, and no pre- 
tence to a Divine Legation while among 
the ribalds of a mail-coach. A farmer 
is prudent on the subject of crops, 
unless the receipt for his last rent is 
in his pocket ; and the grain pedlars 
at Mark-Lane might be guessed at, 
by their shyness about the late ave- 
rages. 

Generally speaking, no one lets him- 
self out so freely as the sailor. He 
looks always as if he was brim-full— 
everything is matter of novelty to 
him ; he is as easily excited as a kit- 
ten with a straw or a dangling thread. 
You may discover him (if he does not 
make the disclosure himself) by his 
ill-brushed coat, and his hat turned 
up on all sides like a polygon. He is 
restless and watchful to learn the trim 
of the vessel, and if he has reached the 
rank of master, betrays some anxiety 
to take the management. ‘I travelled 
once from Chatham with one of this 
class; not a word broke from him, 
though he was as eager and busy, now 
looking to this side, now to that, as if 
it was a dark and gusty night in the 
Chops of the Channel. We were more 
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than once interrupted by one of those 
huge waggons which show with Ma- 
jesty the privilege of eight horses. He 
seemed to shrink under its huge bulk, 
and, as it passéd us, and threw a deep 
cloud around, to crouch into his cor- 
ner, to keep his frail bark from foun- 
dering ; but all his animation revived 
with a long line of carts, which near- 
ly blocked up the road, and maintain- 
ed a running fire with the coachman : 
Here he was again himself, amid this 
flotilla of cock-boats ; Gulliver himself 
never looked more manfully when 
dragging the navy of Lilliput after 
him. Broadside after broadside did he 
pour among them, in all the variety 
of objurgation and execration familiar 
to the gun-room ; and, as we 

these land-pirates, as he called them, 
threw himself back on his seat; and 
wound up his notions of discipline and 
legislation, by growling through his 
teeth,—‘* By the Lord, there should 
be a law to shoot these fellows!” By 
and by conversation slackens in the 
coach,—observations are seldom made, 
and answers less frequently, and less 
fully given ; and if one, move adven- 
turous than the rest, will, in spite of 
all these indications, continue to prate, 
he is at length rewarded with the chil- 
ling monosyllables, Yes, ahd No, to 
all his inquiries, uttered in a tone 
which needs no commentafy on its 
meaning. I could never learn why 
people are so jealous of their appear- 
ance when sleeping ; but you may al- 
ways notice that a drowsy man, before 
he finally drops into the arms.of Mor- 
pheus, peeps every now and -then 
about him to watch the effect of it on 
the company ; and if he discovers sly 
winks, or the remains of a smile lurk- 
ing about the mouth of his fellow-tra- 
yellers, adieu to a nap for that even~ 
ing. He sits as much on the alert 
against such frailty of his nature, as 
if-a cask of gunpowder was beneath 
him, and tasks his ingenuity to as- 
certain, from the shreds and patches 
of the remarks of those about him, 
whether he had any share of the sub- 
ject. I never heard one acknowledge 
that they snored in sleep; it is as 
stoutly denied as any of the deadly 
sins. A man might own it to his con- 
fessor, or admit it on the rack, but no- 
thing short of either predicament could 
force the odious charge upon him, and 
yet the practice rests on good autho- 
rity. I have heard a grave judge 
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charged with it, who warmly rebutted 
the allegation, but pled guilty to the 
minor offence of sleeping ; “‘ but then,” 
he added, “* I always waken at the 
most interesting part of the evidence.” 
And, if to sleep be a proof of a good 
conscience, how delightful must it be 
to a pious divine to hear low grunt- 
ings, like the jerkings of a bassoon, 
breaking from some corner of ‘his 
ehurch, which must satisfy him that 
he has at least one saint within its walls. 
At length, as night advances, all is 
hushed within the coach, and not a 
word to interrupt that silence, but 
a proposition “ to shift legs” with 
your opposite neighbour, made with 
as little waste of speech as possible ; 
or, if it is your misfortune to be so 
plighted, you may be on one side im- 
uned for more air from the win- 
ow, on the other for less, without 
any regard to your own asthma or 
lumbago. In this situation, I have 
sat and watched the appearances of 
things around me; the harsh accents 
of the driver occasionally fall heavy 
on the ear, when unbroken by other 
sounds. You hear an outside passen- 
r ask the hour, which marks their 
ow progress, ‘‘ to him that watch- 
eth,” or impatiently thumping with 
his feet, which speaks as plainly as a 
thermometer, of the coldness of the 
night wind. I have strained my eyes 
through the dim glasses, to catch the 
mile-stones as we passed, and have 
tasked my imagination still harder, to 
ascertain the realities of objects to 
which darkness and drowsiness had 
ent unreal forms and fantastic resem- 
blances. I have been delighted to yield 
myself up to these “ thick-coming fan- 
cies,” which transform the hedges in- 
to walls, flanked with towers, and 
bristling with artillery; while the 
same romance of feeling converts, with 
equal facility, the post-house into the 
castle, with its gates and portcullis. 
If, after the witching hour of night, 
any reasonable person can doubt that 
a bed is the fit and pr place to 
wait the coming of daylight, he is cu- 
red of such heresies by seeing the re. 
Iuctance of the jaded horses who “ go 
the next stage,” to leave their resting- 
places, their heads bent down, their 
eyes half-closed, and their ears droop- 
ing—in short, a quadruped image of 
despair. The impatience and alacrity 


of the last driver to quit his charge, 


is contrastéd by the tardiness with 
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which the new one assumes it—his 
cautious examination of the harness. 
ing, and peevishness of manner, '} 
have sometimes thought was but a 
touch of the sulks, on leaving his bed. 
John has nothing of the knight-errant 
about him, and has no particular re. 
lish for nocturnal adventures. In the 
meanwhile, the officious hostler bust. 
ling about, now fastens a buckle, or 
undoes a strap, and pours his ready 
tale into the ear of the dismounted 
coachman, who listens to this oracle 
of the manger, while he gives, like a 
Sunday paper, a summary of the news 
since hislast departure. By this time 
all the outsides are snug insides of the 
bar, where a light yet glimmers ; and 
their angry call may be heard, while 
they fret their short minutes, till sup- 
plied with cigars, or the less ambigu- 
ous refreshment of a glass of hot bran- 
dy. I could paint the appearance of 
the night-waiter, even though I had 
a pencil of less pretension than Ho- 
garth’s—the strange expression of a 
countenance, in which, strictly speak- 
ing, there is no expression—his eyes 
half-closed, as if the other portion of 
his optics was enough for the duty— 
and his breeches unbuttoned at the 
knees, leaving it a matter of doubt 
whether this economy of labour had 
most to do with his quitting bed, or 
dropping back into it again. I always 
wonder what can make people sleep, 
when I am not inclined to indulge 
that weakness myself ; in other words, 
when it is not in my power, I sit 
with cat-like patience watching the 
dormice who slumber round me—the 
morning rays seem more than usually 
slow, one might fhink some accident 
had befallen them, that they were so 
long of coming forward. At first there 
is scarcely enough to illuminate the 
whole of our neighbours’ visages ; per- 
haps a nose and an eye, probably nei- 
ther very good of their kind, come in- 
to view, and these are served up in 
strong perspective. It must bea good 
face indeed, that can stand this piece- 
meal display of its parts. Chins that 
had been smoothed with more than 
wonted rigour, to anticipate the toi- 
lette of a second day, spite of all this 
care, are now rough, and perhaps 
grisly ; neckeloths deranged and rum- 
pled ; and if a female traveller has had 
the misfortune to pass the night with 
you, the very squalor carceris-seems to 
sit on her haggard cheek. The events 
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of yes a as. if they had 
ra Pp hes tpararh in your re- 
collections. A land-journey to the 
Pole could not have been more tedious 
than your progress from first setting 
out ; you are not very sure if you are 
really in good earnest awake, or inge- 
niously suspect that the birds, while 
they prune their wings, and trill their 
feeble notes on the first blush of morn- 
ing, are but chirping through their 
sleep. But if the country seems dreary 
at these unwonted hours, when night 
and morning struggle for ascendancy, 
it falls far short of the feeling of de- 
solation which a sleeping town exhi- 
bits, when, in broad daylight, not a 
soul is stirring, and every sound is 
hushed, as if it was the “ City of the 
Plague”—when not an animal is seen 
to move, the honest mastiff still watch- 
ing at his post, and pug and. e 
still slumbering on the hearth-rug, 
dreaming of their loves and quarrels. 
The cat alone is seen to rush across the 
street, like a midnight brawler, seek- 
ing to regain his home before his ab- 
sence be noticed. _ 

But I have now reached the end 
of my journey, as wearied of it as 
my readers probably with its descrip- 
tion. The coach-door is opened, but 
for a moment not one rises ; they are 
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so closely fixed into each other, that 
it looks yn crore | be raised 
in a mass, like raisinsout ofa jar. In 
short, as Dr Johnson would perhaps 
express himself, there is more alacri- 
ty than facility of loco-motion. When 
fairly disentangled from the coach, 
they creep about as tenderly on their 
feet as if they were their neighbours, 
and that they had not found out their 
right trim. They are tedious mo- 
ments till the bed is ready— 

** Long as to him who works for debt the 


day, 

Long . the night to her whose love’s 
away ; 

Long as the year’s dull circle seems to run, 

When the bright minor pants for twenty- 
one.” POPE. 


As long, or longer than any of these 
alternatives, does it seem till the cham- 
ber-maid announces all is ready.— 
What can the hussey have been about 
all this while? she has had her own 
sleep, and does not think of others 
who want it ; but I shall speak to her 
pretty sharply about this at breakfast. 
Good-night, good reader ; my cap is 
already on my head, and, though half 
asleep, — eo that I — 
not to r in com when 
en dishabille, To L. 
London, 
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Ir is no easy matter to determine, 
whether the friends of social order 
ought to rejoice, or otherwise, at the 
degree of attention which the Church 
of England and her affairs have lately 
excited in the public mind. Were 
mankind in the habit of looking to 
general principles, as they are to parti- 
cular contingencies—were they candid 
enough, nd wise enough, to judge of 
institutions, not by contemplating one 
or two minute points in their construc- 
tion, but by regarding the broad ten- 
dency of the whole, then we should 
pronounce, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that the Church of England, as 
a Church, has nothing whatever to 
apprehend from the rigid, and too 
frequently unfair scrutiny to which 
she has of late years been subjected. 
Were such the temper of the public 
mind, neither the rantings of Paine, 
nor the asseverations of Hume, nor 


the cant of the Catholic Association, nor 
the blunders—ay, the blunders—of 
MrCanning, would at all shake the in- 
fluence which she may have hitherto 
exerted over the minds of the 

That the Church of England may not 


be absolutely perfect, mo man will 
deny ; what sublunary thing is per- 
fect? But that the people of 

land owe to her all of religious and 
civil liberty which she now pag 2a 
that she has done more for them, 

in worldly and eternal matters, than 
perhaps any Church ever did for a 
nation, we think the following state- 
ment of facts may prove. 

Who were they that first taught. 
the people of England to set at nought 
the curses and anathemas of the Roman: 
Pontiff? Why, the founders of that 
Church, which still happily survives 
to resist the renewed eneroachments of 
the ambitious arch-hypocrite, and to 
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be, what she was justly consider- 
ed, the guardian _ tatiaien of all 
other Protestant sects: Who were they 
that, when the scales hung evenly bal- 
anced between the continuation of the 
bigot James upon the throne of these 
realms and the election of a Protestant 
Prince, caused the retainers.of the for- 
mer to kick the beam? Why, the Eng- 
lish Bishops. Had the Archbishop of 
Canterbury taken his seat among the 
Lords, and voted for the rejection of 
that bill which declared the throne 
vacant, William the Third never would 
have won the crown of this empire. 
And, half jacobites as we are, loving 
and respecting as we do the memory 
of a brave and unfortunate family, 
which, by the folly of one or two of its 
name, ceased to be a royal one, we 
cannot but acknowledge, that had the 
bill in question been thrown out, and 
James continued on the throne, no- 
thing could have hindered Great Bri- 
tain from being, in due course of time, 
what France is at the present moment 
— its civil a an wots Po eg 
—in its religion, y Popish, 

partl yTnfidel. Such are the benefits 
rehich we owe to the Church of Eng- 
land, both in tem and eternal 
concerns; and it is well that men 
should be taught to think of this, 
even if the lesson be conveyed in 
terms of unmitigated invective, such 
as may lead them to inquire into the 
real merits of an association unsparing- 
ly consigned to obloquy and contempt. 
But, though such be the indispu- 
table fact, and though of this fact all 
rational and dispassionate persons are 
fully convinced, it is too notorious 
that the Church of England is daily 
losing ground in the affections of the 
people, and that dissent is daily and 
ourly increasing. We are at no loss 
to aceount for this. We could furnish 
many good reasons for it, every one of 
which would be unconnected—wholly 
@nconnected, with the discipline and 
opinions of the Church herselt. There 
is, in the present age, a decided incli- 
nation to find fault with all establish- 
ments, as well civil as religious. The 
very circumstance of being supported 
ip law, of forming, or being supposed 
to form, an essential part of the consti- 
tution of the country, must of necessi- 
ty set in array against the Church all 
who are discontented with the existing 
order of things; whilst her steady 
adherence to ancient usages, her un- 
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bending partiality towards every thing 
and custom, and eee which has come 
down to her from former ages, is not, 
we are reluctanctly compelled to 
acknowledge, calculated to engage 
warmly in her favour any body of 
men besides the priesthood. We 
ourselves love the church of England 
dearly. With her constitution and 
her creed: we have no fault to find; 
that is, with her constitution as it is 
seen in theory, and with her creed as 
it is set forth in her sixth article. But 
we are not blind to her inadaptation, 
in various important particulars, to the 
— condition of society, nor to the 

dle which such discrepanees furnish 
to the enemies of religion. Of this we 
think that we have given sufficient 
proof in several of our previous Num. 
bers, and we trust that the subject of 
our present paper will not exhibit us 
in a different light. 

We flatter ourselves, that among 
the manifold notices which have re- 
eently been taken of the Church of 
England and her affairs, our own pa- 
= on that subject have not been the 
east important, or written in the worst 
taste. Our “ Letters from the Vicar. 
age,” we have good reason to believe; 
excited no little attention when th 
appeared ; and the matters of whi 

ey treat, were unquestionably such 
as to demand attention. Nevertheless, 
we are not quite satisfied with these 
letters. We, of course, think that 
they are good, as far as they go; but 
we do not think they go far enough. 
No doubt it would prove of incal 
ble advantage to the Church of Eng- 
land, were the education of the men 
who are destined to fill the place of 
ministers at her altar, somewhat more 
exclusively devoted to theological sub- 
jects, than is the case at present. No 
doubt it would contribute greatly to 
increase the respectability of the cler- 
gy, and to enlarge the influence of the 
Church, were its most apostolical and 
most rational system of government by 


Convocation revived. And, more than 


all, it cannot be doubted, that a change 
in the method of paying the clergy— 
a general commutation of tithes-@ 
general abolition of fees, house-dues, 
Easter offerings, and other dirty sources 
of revenue, would tend piodigiously to 
ensure the attachment of the people to 
the religion in which they have them- 
selves been educated, and for which 
many of their fathers bled and suffer- 
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ed. No doubt all this is true ; - but 
even these things, important as they 
unquestionably are, ee enough for 

blic ex tion at the present mo- 
Seats The Church of d, if 
she hopes to stand, (and God forbid 
that she should not stand! for, fall 
when she may, the civil constitution 
falls with her, ) must make even greater 
sacrifices than these. She must hu- 
mour the public taste in matters which 
have been hitherto regarded as too sa- 
cred even for scrutiny. She must meet 
the temper of the times ; she must mo- 
del her language so as to suit the ideas 
of the present generation ; or, to speak 
more properly, she must bring up her 
peculiar phraseology to the same rank 
at which the general phraseology of 
the inhabitants of England has ar- 
rived. Her public worship, her forms, 
her ritual, her creeds, require re- 
vision. ‘They carry about them, as 
they at — stand, too many evi- 
dences of their original connexion with 


systems and doctrines long ago explo- 
ded ; they are open to far too many 
weighty and serious objections. The 
time has come when they must be re- 
considered ; and the events of every 
day urge the measure more and more 
strongly. Weare quite aware that a 


great deal too much has been made of 
the matter ; that tenets are attributed 
tothe Church which she does not hold, 
merely because certain phrases adhere 
toher Liturgy, such as neither are, nor 
can be, taken in their literal sense. But 
we love the Church of England so 
much, that we desire to see her placed 
above the reach even of cavil; we 
would gladly shut the mouths of all 
her enemies, and reconcile all Protest- 
antstoher communion. Hence, and not 
from any latent disapprobation of her 
discipline or creed, we have taken up 
the pen to write ; and we are convin- 
ced that as soon as her language shall 
be rendered less repugnant than it 
sometimes is to the iaste and under- 
standing of common readers in the 
nineteenth century, she will be joined 
by no inconsiderable number of per- 
sons who havé ted from her, 
simply because they are offended with 
afew of her forms. ‘To what particu- 
lar expressions we object, it will be the 
business of the following article to 
show. 

We think it right, before entering 
upon our subject, to remind our read- 
ers that the Liturgy of the English 
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Chureh—including under that tithe her 
forms of public worship, of baptism, 
confirmation, marriage, visitation and 
communion of the sick, and of burial ; 
besides the rituals employed in ordain- 
ing priests and deacons, and in conse- 
crating bishops—was origi com- 
posed in the year 1547, and established 
and brought into use in 1548. 
It continued in force, without under- 
going any change, for five years only ; 
and im the year 1558, it was deemed 
necessary to review it, because some 
things were contained in it which 
showed a too great compliance with 
the superstitions of the times, and 
many exceptions were taken to it, both 
at home and abroad, by the learned ; 
among others, by the memorable John 
Calvin. On this occasion, several 
changes were effected, of which the 
most important were the addition of 
the general confession and absolution, 
and the introduction of the ten com- 
mandments, as the commericing part 
of the communion service. e use 
of holy oil, likewise, which had hither- 
to been applied at confirmation, as well 
as the whole ceremony of extreme une- 
tion, were omitted ; prayers for the 
souls of the departed, of which several 
are to be found in the first liturgy, 
were expunged ; and various expres- 
sions, tending to create a belief in the 
real corporal presence of Christ at the 
Eucharist, were expungéd.—These 
were very important innovations. That 
they should have been necessary, onl 
shows the degree of caution with whic 
our English reformers proceeded ; 
whilst the short space of time permit- 
ted to intervene between the first pro- 
mulgation of the Li and its revi- 
sion, proves, that in sending it origi- 
nally forth with so many blots upon its 
pages, they were actuated by no per- 
sonal attachment to these imperfec- 
tions, but by a wise and prudent wish 
not to oppose too suddenly, or with too’ 
much violence, prejudices long che- 
rished, and consequently rooted in the 
affections of the people. The compilers 
of the English Liturgy have, we are 
aware, been blamed for thus acting ; 
they were blamed in their own times, 
especially by the zealous divines of 
Geneva ; and they are blamed by all 
over-zealous Protestants at this day. 
But we are not of that number. In- 
stead of blame, we consider them 
worthy of the highest praise, on the 
score of judgment and discretion. 
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in Germany, the Reformation, hed 
A ormation 
made, in the year 1548, comparatively 
seople of England. They bad lowed, 
0 2 
indeed, to abhor the a qs: 
priests—their tyranny, their licenti- 
ousness, and their thiret of power ; but 
they had by no means learned to ab- 
jure the doctrines upon which the in- 
fluence of the priesthood was mainly 
founded. Had our reformers, there- 
fore, | at once to set aside 
these doctrines—had they not humour- 
ed the credulity of their followers as 
far as was consistent with the spirit of 
real Christianity, the probability is, 
that the Reformation would have gain- 
ed in England no steady footing. Men 
would have been ed oo 
the creed in which had all their 
lives studied, at once derided and set 
aside, and those tenets to which they 
were persuaded to attach themselves, 
suddenly undermined ; and, alarmed at 
such sweeping innovations, they would 
have deserted their new teachers, and 
returned again to the old. Of ail this 
the compilers of the Li were 
aware; and they consequently gave 
way, for a time, in several points, 
which they desired only a fair and 
itimate opportunity afterwards to 
maintain. That opportunity. occurred 
as svon as the minds of men became so 
far affected by the reasonings of the 
more enlightened part of the commu- 
nity, as to see the folly of opinions to 
which they had heretofore clung ; and 
the Church of England immediately 
acted upon that conviction, by ex- 
ing from her Liturgy a deal 
oF the oss which she had previously 


permitted to defile it. 
_. The alterations thus effected in the 
ritual of the Church were, however, 


com y effaced, as soon as Mary, of 
y memory, was seated on the 
throne. She brought things back at 
once to the state in which they stood 
during the last years of her father’s 
reign ; and had her life been prolong- 
ed, she would have done her best—per- 
haps, too, she might have sueceeded— 
in utterly ruining the fair fabric, which 
had been founded, or at least moulded 
into shape, by her predecessor. But, 
happily for England and for Protestan- 
tism, her reign was short, and she was 
succeeded by a Princess, who, though 
not free from suspicion on the score of 
Popery in her own person, was pru- 
6 


CNoy. 


dent enough te perceive that her con. 
tinuance on the throne depended upon 
her steady support of that faith which 
had. now decidedly gained the hearts 
of the majority among the influential 
classes of i people. _ 

Elizabeth no sooner found herself at 
the head of affairs, than, acting under 
the influence of the bishops, she once 
more expunged from the Liturgy all 

passages which savoured too 
much of superstitious observances. By 
her command, the Book of Common 
Prayer, as it had been modelled under 
the sanction of her promising brother, 
became again the standard of public 
worship ; and in this state it continued 
until the union of the two crowns, 
by the accession of James the First to 
the throne of England. But James ap- 
pears to have entered early into a con- 
sideration of the religious ceremonies 
of his people. To order a review of 
the Prayer-book was one of the acts 
which distinguished the first year of 
his reign; and the consequences of 
that review were several ae 
particularly in the form of private bap- 
tism, in numerous detached passages 
and sentences in the daily service, and 
in the rubric. Five or six new prayers 
and thanksgivings were at the same 
time added, as well as all that part of 
the Church Catechism which treats of 
the sacraments ; and in this state the 
Liturgy continued till the fourteenth 
of Charles the Second. Then it.was 
that the last review of the Book. of 
Common Prayer occurred ; for, from 
that period up to this present hour, 
no change at all worthy of the name, 
certainly no general revision and. in- 
spection of the national form of wor- 

1ip, has been attempted. 

We have been induced to lay before 
our readers the preceding brief histo- 
rical sketch of the Book of Common 
Prayer, for two reasons. First, We were 
desirous of proving, to such as might 
neers om given to the subject “7 pre- 
vious consideration, that the Chureh 
of England has never claimed for her 
ritual the character of infallibility, nor 
regarded it, as she regards the Bible, 
as a thing too sacred to be meddled 
with. So far is this from. being the 
case, that she brought it to its present 
state of relative perfection by slow and 
cautious degrees ; something morethan 
a century having elapsed between the 
period of its first compilation, and. its 
assumption of that particular form and 
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has been, or ewer wilk ‘be, brought to 
ion at ones ; .that if will. conti- 
nue as perfect at the end of several 


. centuries, as. it was whenit came frésh 


of things, but as they act upen the 
signifieations of terms in.all living lan- 
guages,-when we remember, that the 
English language in 1825 is in many 
respects, different from what it was in 
the year 1661 ; when we farther con- 
sider, that. even heresies have changed 
their shapes, that errors ba ae ney 
inost dangerous, are now ti regard- 
ed, whilst other and no less Jormida- 
ble attacks wpon the true faith are 
daily making ; when these things, to- 
gether with the revohution occasioned 
in the feelings of society, by a more 
general and. more equal participation 
im the benefits of education, are consi- 
dered, it will not, perhaps, be-esteem- 
ed an act of ion on our part, 
if we declare, that time has come 
when the Book of Common. Prayer 
should be submitted to a fresh revi- 
sion, in order that. such alterations 
may be effected in it, as, after mature 
and unprejudiced consideration, on the 
part of competent persons, shall appear 
Tequisite. 

o a revision of the Book ef Com- 
mon Prayer, we are neither ignorant 
hor r of the single objection 
which has been offered before, and 
may very fairly be offered again. It 
is at-all times a hazardous underte- 
king to revise ancient institutions, 
with the view of merely cleansing them 
from the dust and filth which they 
may have contraeted during the lapse 
of ages. There is something so deli- 
cate in the construction. of these things, 
that he who seeks to repair, runs no 
‘light risk of totally overthrowing 
them. This-may be true, and it is 
wdeniably true.to its utmost extent, 
whenever too much time has been suf- 
fered to by without the condition 
of the ic being examined, But 
surely no one will contend. that. any 

work, whether in the depart- 
ment of the arts er of literature, ever 
Vor. XVIII. 


from the hands of the artist, and that 
it, will not, sooner or Jater, drop to 
pieees of its own weight,‘ if it be not 
from time to time subjected to ex- 
peas _ ant Ben matters of 
igion, above all others, meaning. 
gecen ad Staak ehend tw autos 
guage, and ritual, y 
lar nations or churches, whe express 
their belief in the Supreme Being, and 
who offer to him, their worship, it is es- 
sentially .n that should 
frequently take place, ing as the. 
sentiments and views of the whole 
bedy, or of the major part of the body, 
alter. In ruder ages; for example, (and 
ese of the Reformation in Eng- 
was a rude age,) when the learn- 
ing which prevailed was confined en- 
tirely to the clerical order, it was to be 
expected, that the people would attri- 
bute to the ministerial office virtues 
and powers which are not now 
to belong to it. Lt was to be ex~ 
pected, es that they would ex- 
perience no reluctance in consigning 
to’ eternal torments ali who might 
ehance to differ from themselves in 
the most abstruse points of doctrine. 
These were traits istic of the 
age, when the stake and the, faggot 
were esteemed the most conclusive ar- 
guments to conversion ;' but they are 
totally out of place now. | If, then, 
there be about the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, as it is-seen: by 
the chance observer, too much of the 


spirit of the dark ages—or, as we firm- 


ly believe, if these a be cre- 
ated solely by the retention of ancient 
phrases, which have altogether chan- 
ged their import since they were drawn 
up, surely ne danger will be incurred 
by the simple act of revising them ; 
whilst many an honest man will be 
freed, by such revision, from. doubts 
and scruples, which, to: our own 
sonal. knowledge, hinder him 
joining her communion... © 

From what has been already hinted, | 
it will be seen, that the few faults 
which we have to find with the Book 
of Common Prayer are scarcely to be 
sought for in the ordinary service of 
the Church. Than the offices of morn~ 
ing and evening devotion, we are free 
to confess, that it will be vain to look 
for anything ape in any merely 
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human composition, either ancient or 
se re ry = know of no- 
ng equal to it. There is a compre- 
veness, a pathos, and a beauty, 
over it. Its petitions are all so 
well adapted for public worship, and 
, at the same time, so clearly, 
the wants and wishes of individuals, 
that we never peruse them without be- 
coming more than half convinced, that 
they were not drawn up under the 
guidance of human reason alone. If 
ever the spirit of truth can be suppo- 
sed to have immediately operated upon 
the minds of men in comparatively 
modern times, we think we can per- 
ceive traces of his operations here. 
Who can read, for example, or hear 
read, the glorious Litany, without ex- 
periencing sensations very different 
from those which affect him on ordi- 
any occasions ? Nor are the prayers 
which constitute what is called the 
desk eee ey behind it ; in fact, 
there is hardly a word in the ordinary 
devotions of the English Church, ei- 
ther at its matins or its v , which 
we should wish to see erased Porkupe, 
indeed, both morning and evening ser- 
vices are somewhat too long; in the 
former particularly, during which the 
occupy a full hour, or an hour 
a half, it is the next thing to im- 
possible to keep the mind fixed all the 
while where it ought to be fixed. Per- 
haps, also, there are too many repeti- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer ; the state 
may be too numerous, and the 
ediction may occur too frequently. 
But these are faults, if faults they de- 
serve to be called, which spring entirely 
from modern innovations ; froma junc- 
tion into one of several services, for 
which, by the way, we know of no le- 
gitimate sanction or authority. Were 
one, therefore, to recommend anything 
on this head, it would be, to return to 
ancient usages, to keep the churches 
open all Sunday long, and to cause 
four distinct services, instead of two, 
to be performed. This would at least 
furnish an opportunity to a greater 
number of persons to attend public 
worship than find it practicable to par- 
take in it at present ; partly because the 
hours of service interfere with their 
domestic arrangements, and partly be- 
cause, when the case is otherwise, the 
parish churches are in almost all parts 
of the kingdom quite inadequate to ac- 
commodate the increased and increa- 
sing population of the land. “”’ 


CNov. 
- There is; however, even in the ordi. 
— Lande of the church, one point, 
and ‘that a important point, 
which we feel” don pelled to enedads 
vert ; we allude to the portioris ‘of 
Scripture re to be Tread. as-les. 
sons on the ’s day, both ‘at morn. 
ing and evening prayer. In the come 
pilation of the Epistles and Gospels, ag 
they are called, the framers of the 
English wg have been peculiarly 
fortunate. ese little scraps of the 
New Testament contain as perfect an 
epitome of faith and morals, as could 
well be framed. The second lessons, 
also, that is to say, the lessons chosen 
from the Gospels and the Epistles, are 
all unexceptionable ; how indeed could 
they be otherwise ? But we cannot say 
so much for the first lessons. ‘ If we 
except a few from the books of the 
Prophets, and those which give an ae- 
count of man’s creation, his fall, and 
its immediate consequences, we really 
know not where the fathers of our 
church would have looked for 
in the Bible less instructive toa Chris- 
tian congregation. Not to mention 
the something worse than absurdity 
of reading publicly in our churches 
such details as are given in the A 
erypha—the story of Tobit, for in- 
stance, or Bel and the Dragon—we 
would ask the reflecting part of the 
community, what possible advantage 
a congregation of Christians can derive 
from being told, that “‘ Joshua went 
up from the camp at Gilgal, and all the 
people with him, and fought against 
Libna, and took it,” &c. Yet there 
are several lessons in the daily service 
filled with such information as this. 
Why the case should be so, we: can 
easily explain. There was a time when 
divine service was performed twice 
every day in our parish churches ;and 
as long as that custom lasted; it was 
ectly re that the whole Bi- 
le should be read through, but ‘the 
custom has long ago ceased. We hum- 
bly conceive, therefore, that the first 
lessons stand greatly in need of revi- 
sion ; and that such chapters’ only 
ought to be selected for publie’ 
on Sundays, as either row a reiael 
light upon the great scheme of human 
redemption, or are full of moral'and 
religious instruction. All other chap- 
ters ought to be left for the perusal of 
the people in their own houses. 
Having thus spoken of the ordinary 
servicesof morning and evening preye?, 
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it remains for us, before we enter up- 
on an examination of other rituals, to 
notice what may be called the Church’s 
extraordinary services. It is universal- 
known, that on most of the great fes- 
tivals, as well as on several state occa- 
sions, there are introduced into the Li- 
turgy various devotional forms, which 
occur not at other periods, On Trinity 
Sunday, for example, on Christmas 
day, and the anniversaries of eleven 
saints’ days, the ministers and people 
are enjoined by the Rubric to substi- 
tute Athanasian for the Apostles’ 
Creed. On Ash-Wednesday again, a 
distinct form is gone Shedaab in addi- 
tion to the i forms, as is the 
case also on the fifth of November, the 
thirteenth of January, and the twenty- 
fifth of October. The interpolations, 
if one may so call them, introduced on 
these days, appear to us to.add nothing 
tothe general exceilence of the Liturgy ; 
we think, therefore, that the Church of 
England would do well to give them 
a candid consideration. , 
» With t to the Athanasian 
Creed, it: is folly to look at it in any 
other light; than that which com- 
mon opinion, and the ordinary accep- 
tation of recognized terms, throws over 
it. We are not ignorant of all that has 
been said in its defence. We have at~ 


tentively read the account given of it 
by Waterland—we have noticed what 
is said of itin Randolph’s Vindication, 
and we have studied Dr Nares on the 
subject, with considerable care. We 
have, moreover, absolutely noted down 


in our memorandum-book the decla- 
rations of Archbishop. Magee; in his 
late examination before the House of 
Lords.. And what is the result? that 
‘we ourselves think exactly as we 
thought before, namely,'that it isa for- 
mulary which has come to the Church 
of England from the Church of Rome, 
and has been retained among other 
matters which had much better have 
been omitted ; whilst to the mass of the 
people it continues; and ever will con- 
tinue, a sad ‘‘ stumbling-block,’—an 
ee ee 
ill never to surmount. 
Let us see how the case stands. 

-. The: three first defenders, of the 
Athanasian Cone affirm, first, iain 
no attempt is therein made to explain 
the nature of the Trinity, and, second- 


ly, that the darona as in 
common parlance are 
not, ip point of fact, at all ry. 


faith, which excep 
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Be it so—but how are the people, the 
uneducated and unreading , ‘to 
know this? If certain clauses in that 
creed, which from a sincere revererice 
for the subject we. decline transcri- 
bing, are not meant to explain the na~ 
ture of the Trinity in Unity, what do 
Lr 4 mean ?—or rather, what meaning 
will they convey to the minds of nine- 
ty-nine out of a hundred of those who 
repeat them? And if the damnatory 
clauses be not damnatory, in the name 
of common sense, what are they? We 
never read that Confession of Faith, 
without lamenting that the Church.of 
England still permits it to hold ‘its 
place in the Prayer-book. We, and 
others as well versed in these matters 
as ourselves, may interpret it as we 
will, but it is sheer folly to dehy that 
it is taken. in its. most plain and literal 
signification by the mass of the con+ 
gregations which hear and pronounce 
it... And after.all that has said, 
what right have we to put any other 
interpretation upon it, than that which 
it bore in the year 430? If it really 
was compiled, as there is evidence 
to believe that it was, by Hilary, it 
cannot be doubted for what purpose 
the compilation.was made ; knowing, 
as all the world knows, how freely ex- 
communications, with their aceompa- 
nying consignments to Satan, were 

ied about between the Homo-ou- 
sians, and the Homoi-ousians, who can 
doubt the original import of both. the 


explanatory: and. Wer gey | clauses ? 
Upon the whole, we think the Church 


of England could not doa wiser thing 
than wipe that creed from her public 


liturgy. 

-. But the Archbishop of Dublin ‘has 
assured us, that the creed is virt 
wiped from the Liturgy already, 
that it is not supposed to be bin ingon 
any lay member of the Church atall, It 
is, in truth,:says his Grace, “a mere 
additional article of subscription, to 
which the clergy must conform, but 


-with which the laity: have no manner 


of concern.” Can it be so? We fear 
not. We cam hardly, persuade our- 
selves, that a.creed, which the people 
are required’ to. répeat, in alternate 
sentences, with the clergyman, and 
which is brought to 2 conclusion, not 
-by the priest, but by. the. people, in 
these words—‘ This is. the Catholic 
t a man_ believe 
faithfully, he cannot besaved.” We 
are y at a loss to-conceive how a 
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creed thus pronounced, thusceneluded, 
can. be as binding upon the 
minister alone. May not the very same 
thing be said of the Apostles’ Creed, 
and of the Nicene Creed ? In fact, we 
never heard the opinion stated before, 
and the propagation of it by a divine 
so eminent as Archbishop Magee, only 
confirms us in our persuasion, that the 
wisest and best members of the Eng- 
lish Church would rejoice th this 
rticular formulary expun from 
M book so excellent in oom all other 
respects, as the Book of Common 
Prayer. 
ere there nothing else in the en- 
tire Liturgy, indicative of the Church's 
opinions on the subject of the ‘Crimity, 
much as we dislike the soundi 
the Athanasian Creed, we sh give 
our decided voice for its retention. But 
the English Church stands not in need 
of it. The whole of her services are 
imbued, if we may so express our- 
selves, with Trinitarian notions. Look 
at the Nicene Creed, infinitely more 
ae and more simple than its rival— 
to the adjuration in the Liturgy, 
addressed to the holy, blessed, and 
glorious Trinity, three persons and 
one God—look to all her formularies, 
in short, to the doxology, the benedic- 
tion, to everything which is done and 


said in ‘the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. We know 
not how any Church could ‘have taken 


greater to evinee her belief in 
any’single doctrine, than theChurch of 
England has taken to evince her belief 
in a Trinity in Unity. Why, then, 
hold fast.a form of confession, which 
its warmest advocates allow. ‘to be, 
“through the ambiguity of our lan- 
, aconstant stumbling-block te 
minds ?” We again at our 
conviction, that it has no business 
where it stands ; and that the Church 
of England will hold a far: higher 
place‘m the opinion of all sober and 
Yational persons, when she shall cease, 
‘even “ ambiguously,” to declare that 
** hethat will be saved must thus think 
-of the Trinity ;” and that “except a 
‘mnan faithfully believe” ail that is there 
‘stated, “ without doubt he shall perish 
leverlastingly.” Of the use which is 
made of “ ambiguities,” by her 
‘enemies, we shall take far- 
notice by and by. 
On the service for Ash- Wednesday, 
we have very little to. It-has, we 
are aware, been obj to, bgemany 


well-meaning perso “- 

frequent application of scriptural mas 
ledictions ‘ particular sinners ; and, 
no doubt, he who never attended pubs 
lic worship im an English church be. 
fore, might well be startled, were he 
to enter the house of prayer at one res 
markable juncture in its progress, But 
the objection is really without point 
The minister only repeats certain texts 
of scripture, having previously warned 
his congregation that they are such; 
whilst the prayers ani confessions 
which follow, have in them so much 
of genuine piety, that we think few 
eould join in them unmoved. We 
would not alter a line in that service 
It does honour throaghout to those 
who drew it up ;—we only wish ‘that 
the members of the Church ‘were bets 
ter inted with it. 

Of the services for the fifth of No- 
vember, the twenty-ninth of May, ond 
the twenty-fifth of October, ‘we are 
hardly willing to think, because it is 
scarcely possible to recur to them withs 
out a smile. They were very properly 
introduced in their day, but ‘new owe 
know not oa to make of — With 
respect to first—the thanksgivi 
for the defeat of the Popish plot. it has 
always struck us as abundantly supere- 
rogatory, not to say ridiculous, in the 
English nation, to continue its thanks 
for the preservation of a body of mdi- 
viduals, all of whom have long agore+ 
turned imto dust. If it be said that the 
thanks of the nation are offered, not 80 
much for the preservation of the King’s 
Parliament, .asfor the overthrow-of a 
plan for the re-establish mentof Popery 
within ‘the realm, the question natu- 
rally arises, how far the of these 
everts depended upon the former? We 
ourselves see no reason to believe, that 
the Roman Catholics would‘have gain- 
ed their end, had Guy Fuux :proved 
completely successful. The Protest 
ant cause had other champions besides 
the members of the devoted assembly, 
nd these far more warmly attached 
to their religion than many of the'per+ 
sons who composed it. Ait/all-events, 
the matter has long gone by, ‘andiit isa 
fact undeniable, that not an-individudl 
who-repeats the form under‘considera- 
tion, is-at all conscious of that-excebs 
of gratitude to the Divine Being, which 
che there professes. We are dis- 


Ot solemn er this thing @!piece 
of 
_ Intike Rex, we cannot but con» 
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coiking.ond sels wo ita; appotated 

i ‘ emn as it is, yi 
to be gone through on the twenty- 
ninth of May. In whatever degree of 
guilt the nation involved itself by the 
murder of Charles ‘the First, neither 
we nor our children can partake in it. 
It is therefore needless, if it be not 
positively im r, to implore Him 
who *‘ paniabeth not the'son for the 
iniquities of the father,” “ not to lay 
the guilt of this innocent blood to the 

le of this land ;” for we are quite 
certain, ‘if there be any truth in Scrip- 
ture, that he a not do so, and it is 
the height of folly to express penitence 
for an offence, hich amet; 48 the 
nature of things, weigh upon eur con- 
sciences. 

But the ee 
ber, is even more objectionable than 
these. It maybe, that ‘the defeat of 
the Popish plot has ‘saved us and our 

from much misery ; it 
may alse be politic, if not necessary, 
to the people in mind, that the 
heads of their kings are net to be 
chopped off at pleasure. But to're- 
turn God ‘thanks, year after year, for 
restoring to us a family which we 
again expelled, carmot ‘but strike the 
most casual observer, as something 
, in remembrance of the 
of the Puritans, and the 
re-establishment of the Church, then 
a very reason might be assign- 
ed for it; and that it is, im ‘part at 
least, on this account, that the ritual 
is continued, no one will 3 but 
what we object to, is the i uction 
of the name of Charles at all, seeing 
that our ancestors behaved’so scurvily 
to his imbecile brother. We have 
heard this matter very irreverently 
of, and a remark made, that 
echurch has only to. @ form 
of thanksgiving for the arrival of the 
Prince of Orange, to render the thing 
complete. 

— will be said, that we are 
@ great deal too minute, that in ob- 
a ‘the three services last enu- 
me » we descend to dbsolute tri- 
fles. ‘This we admit—the services are 
trifling ; they affect in no-degree the 
purity of the Church, whettier retain- 
ed or‘omitted—why then retain them ? 
We fear that this question involves 
another far more im namely, 


where lies the powe to’ 


abolish them? When, ‘therefore, we 
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express wish that - ‘were abo~ 
lished, wie do 30, Sees thee conti- 
nuatice serves to remind men of the 
total absence of all“authority and all 
discipline in’ ‘the’ English ‘church, 
which is compelled to herself in 
old-fashioned and tat ts, 
because she has no means whatever of 
providing herself with new. Our ob- 
jections, therefore, or trifling in 
outward appearance, ‘be found 
weighty enough when they come to 
be considered. But let us pass on to 
other and graver matters. 

First, upon ‘the list of occasional 
forms open to objection, is that for the 
public baptism of infants. ‘With the 
objections of such as dissent from ‘the 
Church on account of articles of faith 
we have no concern. ‘We aré aware, 
indeed, that the form in’ question ‘is 
condemned by ‘no inconsiderable num- 
ber of persons, because it Clearly teaches 
baptism and regeneration to be the 
same; or rather, ‘because ‘it’ asserts 
that eration invariably takes 
place, wherever ‘baptism is ad- 
oe Mid er the ee 
England be right or wrong in assert- 
ing thie, we take it not . us to de- 
pe but as we hg 

, after a candid and impartia 
mination of herwhole Liturgy, her Ar- 
ticles, and her Homilies, that such ‘is 
her doctrine, we see not what’ 
men have to find fault with her 
inculcating that doctrine in her ‘bap- 
tismal service. For our own part, we 
desire ‘not to see it otherwise, > 
as ‘may-at once be observed, all our 
reforms affect externals alone’; there 
is, however, a circumstance connected 
with the baptismal service, which we 
find it wiore difficult to defend; we 
allude to the rules ‘in force relative to 
sponsors. According ‘to the canons, 
patents are not permitted to stand as 
pee pe Ra own children. ‘Now, 
though’ this arran may ‘have 
been entered into with the very best 
design, ‘thetgh it was doubtless’ ih- 
tended to secure for the child ‘a dou- 
ble chance, as it were, a oa a 
Christian education, it ‘is ii ile 
to deny, ‘that in the present state of 
society, the arrangement has become 
wholly ‘nugatory ; ‘and ‘hence, that 
persons adbeast pledge themselves 
every day to “ see infants virtuously 
pte up to lead a godly anda Chris- 
tian life,” eda nor, in- 
deed} tre competent to ‘that én- 
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gagement. The natural for 
oesy cule, is undoubtedly its father ; 
and failing him, the next of kin, or 
whosoever may be appointed guardian 
of its effects ; for assuredly the person 
who should come forward to assert his 
right of superintending a child’s edu- 
cation, on the score of having present- 
ed it to the priest for baptism, would 
find his claim very little regarded by 
our courts of law. The consequence 
is, that the offices of god-father and 
god-mother have become mere empty 
sounds, whilst it not unfrequently 
happens, that considerable inconveni- 
ence is ex seenes: A; Me went et 
persons willing to assume them. We 
ourselves — one instance, in the 
humbler walks of life, it is true, where 
‘out of a family of five children, only 
one has been baptised, and that. be- 
cause the mother, who chances to be 
no favourite with her neighbours, can- 
not persuade any of them to her 
offspring to the font. We this 


as a very serious evil. We consider 
the exclusion of parents as wrong in 

ciple,—as wholly unauthorized by 
Scripture, if it be not directly contra- 
dictory of it ; and we accordingly con- 
ceive, that the sooner the matter shall 
be pyaar Aria the better it 


will be for the church. Beyond this, 
however, we desire to witness Ba 
changes in a service so touching 
pathetic as that of the public baptism 
of infants. 

‘The form of confirmation has like- 
wise been objected to, but we are not 
of the number of objectors. _ Perhaps, 
indeed, a few, a very few p 
might be re-modelled. ‘The first prayer 
which is pronounced by the bishop, 
might, we conceive, be thrown into a 
more perfect form; not because it 
contains anything really erroneous, 
but because its interpretation has been, 
and always will be, misunderstood 
by the vulgar. Educated and re- 

ing men know ectly, that 


1 the bisho e, of several 
fone Siaaea, that God “ has 
iyen unto them forgiveness of all 


ir sins,” he by no. means intends 
to declare these persons in a state of 
itive reconciliation with their Ma- 
. The allusion simply is to the 
rite of i reviously received, 
and to the benefits, be they what they 
may,which accrue from its reception. It 
ought likewise to be remembered, that 
the whole ceremony is.copied from a 
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similar gouaanys ee was in-use 
during the early ages of Christianity, 
when the rent bed of the converts 
were adults, and when no man was 
baptized, until after he had given some 
proof of the soundness of his faith, 
and a reformation in his morals. ‘Then 
it was that baptism was administered; 
immediately after which, or as soon 
after it as circumstances would allow, 
the solemn benediction of the bishop 
was conferred. But the practice of 
the Church, in the first of these cases, 
has entirely changed. With very few 
exceptions, all men are baptized:in 
their infancy ; many years elapse (we 
have known threescore and ten one 
between the reception of baptism 
the reception of confirmation ; :and 
hence it is, that an expression; which, 
had it been employed fifteen or sixteen 
hundred years ago, would have run 
no risk of misinterpretation, is nevér 
uttered in these days without being 
partially misunderstood. We cannot 
see anything derogatory to the dignity 
of the ehurch, in new-modelling that 
prayer. 
The entire ceremony is, we are 
aware, represented as absurd and. im- 
pious. Weare of a widely different 
opinion. It may not be absolutely 
enjoined in Scripture—neither is the 
keeping holy of the first day in the 
week in place of the last-—but it is.at 
least nowhere forbidden ; and hence, 
like many other public ceremonies, it 
is to be p Bie ed oy or otherwise; ac+ 
cording as it produces a good or a bad 
effect upon public morals. Now, we 
see not how evil could arise from. ‘it, 
were the ceremony performed as it ‘is 
intended to be performed, True, our 
English confirmations are but too fre- 
quently attended with riot and uproar; 
day of confirmation seldom closes, 
at least in large towns, without scenes 
occurring very little consonant with 
thesolemn proceedings of the morni 
but these matters must be atanibenial 
not to the theory, if we may so/speak, 
but to the practice of confirmation, 
Were the bishop to confirm in every 
parish church, instead of i 
perhaps three or four thousand young 
ple together at one or two poimtsiin 
is diocese, a great deal of the profli 
gacy and indecorum, which accompany 
contirmations at present, would cease. 
The rite itself is touching in the ex- 
treme. w few spectacles more 
imposing than that which is present- 
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ai, when’ a number of youths and 
maidens are reverent] before 


bishop sexy, 
their ; ! 

that unless more pains be taken than 
has hitherto been taken, by those 
whose business it is to conduct con- 
firmations, it is a matter of doubt with 
us, whether they had not better be 
omitted entirely. 

Next in order comes the communion 
service, of which we shall merely 
observe, that it has our unqualified 
approbation. It is striking without 
mummery—affecting, without being 
superstitious. Let it continue unalter- 
ed. Butit is not so with the remaining 
services of the Church. The aay 
ceremony, the orders for visiting the 
sick and ing the dead, stand'great- 
lyin need of revision—we will examine 

em. 

Of the marriage ceremony, we do 
not recollect to have heard mi indivi- 
dual assert, that it is not the least 
excellent of all the services in the 
Prayer Book. In stating this as our 
own opinion we are not influenced by 
the feelings which have stirred up the 
Unitarians to petition for the right 
of marrying in their own places of 
worship. We confess that we feel for 
their scruples, and that we shall be 
very glad to see, not Unitarians only, 
but all sects and denominations of 
men, permitted to marry according to 
their respective forms and inclinations. 
Such is the custom in Scotland, and 
no inconvenience arises from it, nor 
can we discover any cause why the 
same custom should not prevail in 
England. But with that question we 
have no concern at present, our review 
extending only to the Book of Common 
Prayer. When, therefore, we con- 
demn the marriage ceremony, we con- 
demn it only on the ground of its own 
demerits ; of the taste which per- 
vades it, and of the approximation to 
Popish sentiments which it sometimes 
displays. Of the introduction to the 
service itself, in which the pu 
and designs of matrimony are eeilains 
ed, no'man, we think, will stand forth 
as the defender,—nay, so little is that 
part of the service relished, that we 
believe a majori 

pass it by. 
na 


union-that'is betwixt C 
church, Marriage existed long 
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Christ came intothe world, or Christia- 
nity was founded ; and if the connex- 
ion between the Church and its divine 
Head have been compared in Scripture 
ee ae man and 
is wife, the grou beg npr aris 
was taken, we sume, from the con- 
nexion which first subsisted—at least: 
appeared to subsist, in the eyes of 
common observers. ‘Of the prayers 
and psalter, likewise,” which ‘accom- 
pany the rite, we really cannot 
In praise. In these over- ous 
times we are apt to regard one of the 
prayers, at least, as quite unnecessary, 
and prebably the couple themselves 
think so likewise, if they chance to be 
r. We object, then, to this formu- 
ary, first, because it seems to treat 
marriage, more than is consistent with 
right reason, as a ceremony purely re- 
ligious—we had almost said as a sacra~ 
ment ; and secondly, because the lan- 
guageemployed, though doubtless very 
appropriate, suits not the tastes of 
people in the 19th century. ~ 
¢ errors which weare about to point 
out in the offices of the visitation of the 
sick and the burial of the dead, are, 
however, far more serious than these. 
In the former, the priest, after exami- 
ning the sick person on the subject of 
his belief, and the state of his mind, 
is directed, provided his answers a 
satisfactory, to express himself ; 
“ Our Lord Jesus Christ,‘ who hath 
left power to his Church to absolve all 
sinners, who truly repent and believe 
in him, forgives thee thine offences ; 
and by his authority committed to me, 
I absolve thee from all thy sins, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” ‘ What are 
the mass of the people to think of this? 
It has been explained, we are aware, 
to signify no more than a strong and 
solemn assurance on the part of the 
minister, that if the sick man be really 
ae God will forgive him; but 
ow shall we persuade the uneduca- 
ted classes to view it ‘in this light? 
Nay, more, is there a man in an 
station of life, who feels not that if 
the preceding form’ of: absolution ‘be 
not downright Popery, it comes’ as 
near to Po as one thing can come 
to another. e ourselves are | 
aware, that the Church of E A 
whatever powers she may have ‘pre- 
tended-to two centuries ago, pretends 


- a be competent, either: by 


dividual clergy, or in her collece 
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jun ge secs ~ 

farther 4p toss 
to. absolve the penitent from age on 
censures, and to admit him to com- 
— But as En a we-think,, 
pg es think,, and the clergy 
ut. what the people at large 
think’ of the ,Church’s. ceremonies,, 
which ought to be considered. All 
Protestants conceive, that to. pray in. 
an unknown tongue is contrary, to 

Scripture ; nor are we casuists en 

te discern any materials setinetea ie 
tween praying in a language purely 
foreign, and, praying in our own lan- 
guage, soas that words shall not be 
taken in their ordinary signifieation. 
Besides all which, it is. a matter of. 
historical notoriety, that the Reforma- 
tion went on more slowly in. the 
Church:of England, thanin any. other 
Church in Europe. When the absolu- 
tion of the sick was composed, it may 
therefore be assumed as a fact,, that 
abo Church did assert an authority to 
forgive sins, and that the minister, an. 
ounced, and the poor and illiterate 
bayer, who trusted to it, were both 
disposed to receive it in the very same 
sense iu which the P pegion I priest and 
the Irish Roman Catho re- 
ceive the sentence of absolution when 
by the former. Now, indeed, 
the case is widely different, and there- 

Sue wesey, bring op your ph 
inthis masnioules of Ke to the ordinary. 
nly and by so 


From the tenor of our previous rea 
_ soning, the nature of our tions 
to. the office for the burial of the dead 
has probably been anticipated. We 
eannoet but protest, not in our own 
names, let the public observe, but in 
the names of all the illiterate and well- 
disposed members of the Church of 
England, against several expressions 
which pervade that. beautiful service 
or rather against their promiscu- 
om sepiontinn to. all deceased. per- 
There is in the burial. service 
pap 8 to commend and to admire,. 
‘ndhesndiamenen of the phrases. to 
pan gh pr re sa Sag 
cause in all a ene 


ex 
n readers must 


ceedingly painful sensation. 
Preys acre car omy 


CNow. 


grayes the ,offciating minister: 
ely declares, that fi it nao 

Almighty God, of his great 
to take unto himself lon of-our, 

dear. brother here departed ;"-—-that 
¢ ane paginas God beasty thanks for that 

hath. pleased him: to; deliver, this. our, 
pew te out of the miseries;:of this sine. 
ful world ;’-—and: expresses. a: wish, 
that when we shall depart this life, 
we may rest in Christ, as.our hope is 
that our brother doth.” Nay, more 
the body, is committed to, the ground, 
“in sure and certain hope of the rep 
surrection to eternal life.” These sen- 
tenees are pronounced over every, dead, 
corpse, ho matter what the bner of 
the man’s. life and opinions 
been. We know very well, ud i it is 
right that the world should know 
it, that this formulary, like all the 
others in the Prayer-Book, was coms 
posed. at..a.time when the, €hurch 

supported some discipline... (In, these 

days, the Church could. even excom- 
municate,, and she did. excommuni- 
cate, all evil-doers, heretics, and sins 
ners. But one of the consequences 
of excommunication. was-the. denial of 
Christian burial to. the body of the ex- 
communicated person ; and hence these, 
h and assurances were not. likely, 
to be uttered over the mortal remaing 
of at least a notorious culprit. Now, 
however, the case is widely different, 
The Church of England retains. no 
discipline—she hardly pretends, to re- 
tain it; and any one. of her ministers 
who should refuse to read this.seryiee 
over a person publicly executed for the, 
worst crime, would. be subject. to. the 
penalty of a preniunire. What can 
the people think of this? They,.think 
of it, it they be ill-disposed persons, 
towards the Church, as a convincing 
proof that churchmen make. no. dis» 
tinction between the final destinies of 
the good. and of the bad ; whereas, if 
they be well disposed towards her, 
they either think not of the matter at 
all, or adopt any opinion which may, 
appear to soften down a difficulty, im 
its nature too hard for them, Would 
that this form were re-cast. There is 
in it so much that is unobjectionable, 
that the slightest degree of, trouble 
would make it perfect. But. who can 
re-cast it ? 


- some time ago, that we 
poccasion to point out, the 
enemies ef the Church 
different formularies, par= 
5 
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ticularly 6f the Athanasian Creed, 28 
connected with the burial service. In 
the Athanasian Creéd it is nt 
affirmed, that “ whosdevéer will 
saved, before all thin nas it is necessary 
that he “hold ‘the Catholic faith,” ie %: 
there’ ——e Now, of the itis 
bers whicly ate brow 
to our patisli churchysrds: it is a 
known lt many—-in these day: 
com a 4 gee many—not onl 
the faith as expounded in the 
Aman Creed, but reject even the 
Biblé But what of that? How- 
ever notorious the case of infidelity 
a be, the priest declares ‘as solemn- 
, over ‘the of the infidel, as he 
Hei over the corpse of: the most 
pious Christian, “ ‘that # it hath pleased 
God to take unto hinisélf the sou! of 
his dear brother,” and that the infidel 
sleeps “ in stite and certain hope of the 
resurrection to eternal life:” We could 
say a gredé deal more 6n this’ head, 
weré out design to do the Church an 
injury. We could tell our Tredders 


how meh these things have beéome 
of late subjects of discussion atnong 
all ranks and classes of men; and how. 

very ely and irrevétently they 
are handled.” But our heey i is- to 
save the Church, if we can, 


rom the 
ruin which we greatly fear is hanging 
over her: 

- On this account, we decline entering 
at léngth itito the formularies ‘em- 
ployed for the consecration of bishops, 
and thé ordination of priests arid dea- 
cons. ‘To diseuss these as they ought to 
be discussed, would involve us in the 
interminable controversy relative to 
Episcopal and Presbyterian orders ; 
and it might lead us into an exatiina- 
tion; soméwhat tdo close, of the de- 
pendence of the Church of England 
upon'the sfate. ese, however, are 


not points in which we, as laymen, 


need take much interest. If the bish- 
ops conceive they are justified in us- 
ing such an expression as this, “ Re- 
ceive thou the Holy Ghost,” when 
they convey orders ; and if they see no 
breach of that engagement which binds 
them to abstain from all-worldly bu- 
siness, when they sit in the House of 
Lords, and the + est sit on the bench 
of magistrates, we can have no possi- 

ble objection. It strikes us, however, 
es roma is no necessity l a 
the preceding phrase, aim a - 


ss ute impropriety in 
engagement referred to. "The ag of 
Vou. XVIII. 
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all ranks aré, oF Doth arty dees or 

the best-educated 

elasses of the pormmer festinfn 

not why should be Studed from 
taking part in the vernment a their 
eouh On the 

woud bebe toed tion of fa pletge 
wou e n of a 

which is never kept, and which no 
men desires or designs to keep, even 
whet he gives‘it. 

It strikes us that-we have now gone 
over all those passages in the Book of 
Common Prayer, agaitist which any 
objections, having the show of reason- 
eblenets can be taken. Our reatlers 
will observe, too, that we have fiot 
oiine them. We have not permitted 
iy tea ca ae 
ity which we unfi ac 
—to lead us into a palliation of any of 
her infirmities. Why should we? 
period has long gone by, Ee men 
Who were friendly to ii iv iduals, and 
to public institutions, considered it 
incumbent upon them to defend the 
failings: in either; and the 
many signs of the times, not altoge- 


ther consonant to our views of 
‘priéty, we hail that one as saadinae 


redeeming. This is, ih hike = 
of reform. The only 
wished is, that plans « voter should 
be universally chalked out atid taken 
up by honest men, instead of being 
left to/fools or knaves ; and hence. it 
is that. we should rejoice to see @ Peel 
in the Church, acting the same 
which the Secretary the’ Home 

ent is acting in the state. It i It iss 
in truth, with hope, the faint 
lope, we allow, of stirring w 
han of consequence to the té 
we have written thus far ; and tte 
retiiains for us to show, that our 


not perceive, ‘on a sort of general at- ate 
tack is at present in 

king against the Church of Togland. 
Whether the measure be wise or not, 
it is a fact which cannot be controvert~ 
ed, that the laws relating to the Church 
and to her immunities, have of late 
undergone a remarkable senanan soe and 
that the entire 
ie in boc yy ‘ was = 
merly suppo: n Ireland, Roman 
Catholics are now y ae to 


bury in t churchyards 
y Sr yards, 





cording to their own forms. The whole 
law of tithes has, moreover, undergone 
an eaten there pas sare are 
no longer matters of voluntary agree- 
santa ther may be demanded as a 
right. In England, encroachments are 
daily making upon the rights of the 
clergy, less important, indeed, when 
considered as isolated things, but ex- 
ceedingly influential, as they mark the 
feelings of society, and the inclinations 
of the laity, in Church affairs. To 
ive one instance, it is only the other 
y since it was determined, contra 

to all precedent, that the wine left 
after the administration of the com- 
munion, belongs not to the clergyman, 
but to the parish. In like manner, the 
judgment of our highest courts, that a 
is bound to bury, according 

to the forms of the English Liturgy, 
all Dissenters who are brought for in- 
terment, is one which completely con- 
tradicts the Canons, as well as every 
previously received opinion. Besides 
these, we would point out numerous 
symptoms of the failing influence of the 
Church, even in the law proceedings 
of the day ; but we presume that all 
our readers have noted them, and 
therefore we need not repeat them. 
The result of the whole, however, is, 


that we regard the period as not 
remote, when the Church of England 
will be obliged to stand upon the pu- 


nity et her s, and te excellence 
general system, for support ; 
since the legislature is daily waxi 
bps and colder a oes defence ; an 
f things go on as they are now pro- 
ing, will ily abandon her. 
In the meantime, a thousand engines 
are at work for her overthrow. Not 
commons of the numerous sects of open 
ad manly Dissenters which are oppo- 
sed to her, we mistake the matter 
much, if she carry not a canker in her 
own bosom—if the spirit of party run 
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not so high within her ranks, as to 
threaten the absolute disorganization 
of the whole corps. It is net our bu- 
siness to decide whether the self-styled 
Orthodox, or the self-styled Evangeli- 
cal party, be in the right ; but wecannot 
shut our eyes to the probable conse. 
quences of their jarrings, when these 
consequences meet us in every town 
and village in the kingdom. Then, 
again, there are societies established, 
secret, indeed, and as yet but little now 
ticed, the professed end of whose ex« 
ertions is to bring her to the ground, 
These employ missionaries in all quar« 
ters. The very matters which we have 
just discussed, supply them with their 
ordinary themes of declamation, and 
the interests of our national establish- 
ment are in consequence daily under 
mined. 

Nor is the prospect more enlivening, 
when we look to the proceedings of 
the great council of the nation. We 
have already hinted at the exertions of 
the abusive party in the commence- 
ment of our paper, and we were then, 
as now, almost disposed to thank them 
for such exertions ; but their exer. 
tions, we nevertheless feel, must prove 
beneficial, or the reverse, only as the 
are met and approved by the Chureh 
herself. Let churchmen act like men ; 
let them correct the few, the very few 
errors, which adhere to their system, 
and their establishment will last for 
ever. Let them weakly defend abuses 
because they are old, and men who are 
not churchmen will reform them with- 
out scruple ; and when such reform 
begins, farewell to the Church of Eng- 
land—farewell to our glorious consti- 
tution ! 

We may perhaps return to this sub- 
ject before long, but our columns are 
full, and we lay aside the pen for the 


present, 
M. 
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1. Milton’s Christian Doctrine 
2. North American Review. No. XLVIII. 


3. Brainard’s Poems 


4. Professor Silliman’s Journal. 
5. Roseoe’s Answer to Bowles. 
6. Jowett’s Researches in Syria. 


Aug. 31. Milton’s newly discover- 
ed treatise on Christian doctrine has 
made as much noise among the perio- 
dicals as was to be expected. It is a 
book which all readers—I mean all 
critical readers—of his poetry, must 
have. It is also a book which must 
take its place in all libraries, asan in- 
tegral portion of the works of the 
— of our poets. But were it not 

m those accidental circumstances, 
I do not think it a book which would 
make much way in our literature. It 
has been pretty well analyzed in the 
Monthly Review—and I am happy to 

rceive that work has lost its old 

ven of Socinianism. If it had re- 
tained it, this would have been a fair 
opportunity for displaying the dog- 
mata of that —_— sect. 

Every one has expressed a due mea- 
sure of surprise at two or three doc- 
trines contained in this work,’ viz. 
Milton’s denial of the divinity of 
Christ, and his assertion of the law- 
fulness of polygamy. Yet, a careful 
critic would have suspected the for- 
mer from Paradise Regained. Colton 
is wofully puzzled, in one of his notes, 
how to account for some expressions 
in that poem, and Jos. Warton strong- 
ly hints that he suspected the author 
to be a Socinian, or at least an Arian. 
That Newton, and the general rabble 
of the commentators, suspected no 
such thing, will not seem wonderful 
to those who know their labours—for 
it is not too much to say, that more 
ignorance never was displayed in the 
commentaries on any work, than in 
those which we see gathered about 
the text of Paradise Lost—and Re- 
gained, like a tangle of filthy under- 
wood round an oak. 

It will be hard, I think, to acquit 
Milton of disingenuousness in conceal- 
ing his opinions so dexterously as to 
be discoverable only by hints pevavra 
cmract. The entire scheme of Para- 
dise Lost is, by fair interpretation, or- 
thodox. Trapp pronounces it to be 
so in every part—as also does Dr Sim- 
mons ; but to this very silly man’s opi- 


nion little respect can be paid. The 
sins against y in our great 
epic, are those of omission, not com- 
mission. In many particu- 
larly in the angelic hymns in pre- 
sence of the head, were in- 
wumerable and brilliant opportunities 
for dilating on this great theme, which, 
touse Bentley's expression, would have 
. erected the genius of = most or= 
in t.” Again, in the vision at 
pene gee Michael has to explain 
to Adam the doctrine of the atonement, 
the assertion of the divinity of Christ 
would have materially improved the 
poem—TI mean poetically, not merely 
theologically. Paradise Regained is 
utterly ruined by his dissimulation in 
this point. It is absurd, as everybody 
has observed, to put the regaining of 
Paradise on so insufficient a ground as 
the unsuccessful temptation of Satan 
in the wilderness. No interpretation 
of Scripture can warrant so ridiculous 
an idea. ‘‘ All that we can be sure of 
is,” says Warburton, “ that the plan 
is a very unhappy one, and defective 
even in that narrow view of a sequel ; 
for it affords the no nit 
of driving the devil back again to he 
from his new conquests in the air. In 
the meantime, nothing was easier than 
to have invented a good one, which 
should end with the resurrection, und 
comprize those four books, somewhat. 
contracted, in an episode ; for which 
ot the subject of them is fit.” This 
is the remark of a great critic. Bent- 
ley says much to the same effect—but 
the plain fact is, that Milton was 
afraid of rps er subject of the re- 
surrection, which would have obliged 
him to speak out. This may advance 
his character for prudence—it does not 
do any credit to his ingenuousness. He 
must have had misgivings that the 
doctrine which he preaches in his 
posthumous work was not quite un- 
deniable, and was unwilling to spoil 
the work on which he relied for im- 
mortality by its introduction. I am 
glad that he came to such determina- 
tion, as the contrary course must have 
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injured the general popularity of his 
m. 
a was not much surprised at his 
doctrine of polygamy, for Milton, in 
many of his works—everywhere, 
in short, where the subject can be in- 
troduced—speaks of woman asa slave, 
not a companion, far less as an equal 
of man. And, in his own private life, 
he very fully displayed his determi- 
nation to carry his theories into prac- 
tice. The qroreuee adduced in -~ 
proceedings on his nuncupative will, 
published by T. Warton, displays a 
melancholy picture of his. domestic 
life. It is lamentable to think of the 
way in which a man of his genius and 
immense erudition reared his daugh- 


ters—without education, without ideas 
befitting. women raised above the low- 


brought 


low marriages, and the attendan 


and in mean habits, which 
eir natural consequences in 
t mi- 
series of poverty and degradation. It 
is painful to pursue such a subject ; 
there is little pleasure in recording the 
follies or failings of the wise ; but, in 
general, it may be remarked, that the 
closer Milton’s life is examined, the 
less title will it be found to possess 
to our admiration. No praise can be 
too great for his intellectual powers, 
but with that tribute his panegyric 
must conclude. 

In his defence of polygamy, he re- 
lies chiefly on the example of the pa- 
triarchs and heroes of the Old Testa- 
ment. Rebecca, in Ivanhoe, had, un- 
knowingly, rebuked him for this per- 
verse tation of Scriptural man- 
ners to other times, governed by other 
institutions. ‘‘ If thou readest the 
Scripiure,” said the Jewess to the 
Templar, ‘and the lives of the Saints 
‘only to justify thine own licence,” 
{i must omit the harder word which 

‘ollows,) “‘ thy crime is like that of 
him who extracts poison from the 
t healthful and necessary herbs.” 
But it must be considered, that in 
Milton’s time, and Milton’s party, the 
Old Testament was a greater favourite 
than the New, and that many among 
them actually prided themselves on 
being good Jews, in the Judaic spirit 
with which they interpreted, and act- 
ed on, the passages of that portion of 
the Bible, They equalled the Jews, 
“no doubt, in one great feature of their 
ancient character—stiff-neckedness. 
I haye heard it said, that it was 
@ pity that a book containing such 
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strange and heterodox opinions from 
such a man, should be published. [I 
cannot enter into those feelings. With 
respect to Milton’s own character, we 
knew enough of his opinions already 
to hinder us from being astonished at 
por bow that he would assert. A 
collection of opinions as generally re. 
volting, could be made from his prose 
works already before the public. ‘His 
personal character, therefore, could 
give no weight to any opinions, If 
we refuse to believe in the justice 
of beheading a king for no crime ac» 
knowledged as such, by any tribunal 
established before that which cons 
armen, im to the scaffold; if we 

ubt the propriety of a man being 
allowed to cob oan his wife when- 
ever he disliked her ; if we cannot 
think it consistent to declaim against a 
prince who at least professed (no mate 
ter what his practice might have been) 
to rule by an acknowledged system of 
laws, and yet, take service under an 
usuiper, who ayowedly came to power 
by the sword, and trampled down the 
free institutions which he had sworn 
to defend—then we may be permitted 
also to think, that no opinion, religi- 
ous or political, of Milton’s, is entitled 
to any more respect than what it would 
obtain from its own intrinsic merit, 
Then, with respect to the doctrines 
which he impugns, all that can be 
said is, if they can be overthrown by 
fair argument, in God’s. name give 
them up. Let them be attacked by 
every means by those who wish to at- 
tack them. J ‘trust there are lances 
in the Temple ready and able to de« 
fend it ; and let it not be inanybody’s » 
power to say of us, that we were afraid 
to. stand by any tenet which we say 
we maintain. It is a cowardice un- 
worthy of us. As for the Arians, I 
have always considered their opinions 
as the most untenable of all the sects. 
They are a halting between us and 
the Socinians, as the Socinians halt 
between them and the Deists. They 
retain as much of what the Socinians 
are pleased to call the unreasonableness 
of our creed, as puts them completely 
hors de combat in arguing against Unis 
tarians ; and they mar completely the 
scheme of the Atonement, which they 
hold in common with us, by depriving 
it of its most authoritative features 
Accordingly, they almost vanished in 
the more critical and philosophicab 
century which elapsed after Milton’s 
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pushed their principles to Unitarian- 
ism; the more timid clung to the 
Church. The sect can scarcely ever 


revive. It has one distinctive mark of 
feebleness about it—that it hasalways, 
and up to the present time, numbered 


am i its . votaries, ecclesiastics of 
rome decidedly opposed to its doc- 
trine—people.who think their opinions 
of not sufficient value toendanger their 
temporal interests. Some very distin- 

ished Churchmen of the churches of 
England and Rome have been Arians. 
So it is at:present. I have heard some 
dignitaries of both named as being so. 
The same be the case in the Scot- 
tish Church, but of this I am not sure. 
I run no risk in saying that, in what- 
ever Trinitarian Church they are, they 
have no claim tothe title of being ho- 
nest men. 

‘Sept. 1. I have just looked over the 
last North American Review, and 
scribbled some remarks on it, with 
which I shall not trouble the reader 
ef my notes, as a former Number of 
it has been so lately analyzed in Black- 
wood, by one who knows more of its 
internal than I do. The longest 
papers in this number are not very 
American. Three-and-thirty pages 
are occupied by a review of Dr Brown’s 
Philosophy (!!) of the Human Mind 
—twenty-six are devoted toan account 
of Amusements in Spain—twelve to 
European politics—eight-and-twenty 
to Italian Literature. Talent and 
reading are displayed in the first and 
last of these papers. ‘ Spanish Amuse- 
ments” is apparently out of some book 
ef travels or geography. European 
politics is schoolboyish. .Of.the re- 
maining papers, the first is a review 
of a Naval History of the States, 
coming down to 1805—a valuable 
work | In it we find the adventures of 
Mr Jeremiah O’Brien— of Commodore 
Ezekiel Hopkins—the brilliant career 
of Captain Mugford! of Boston, who 
captured a vessel of 300 tons, and was 
unfortunately killed in a gallant de- 
fence against a jollyboat—of Captain 
Nicholas Biddle, of whom nothing is 
recorded but that he was blown up— 
of Commodore Truxton (qu? Trun- 
nion,) and other equally fine fellows, 
of whom the most renowned is Paul 
Jones, who, with reverence speaking, 
is queer stuff to make a hero out of. 


All these things the reviewer describes, 
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as if all the paltry actions which form 
his theme, were equal to Trafalgar. 


y on Com- 
applied pr wohmtersion 
States, which is sadly heavy; and a 
eouple of pleasant yses of Travels 
in Columbia, and Researches towards 
the Lake of the Woods. ' In a review 
of American novels, we meet with some 
good and shrewd observations. Of all 
the novels there noticed, (and they 
amount to  - that of Hobomok a 
ars to be the most striking. T 
beory, as given by the Reviewer, is in 
bad taste ; but the extracts he makes, 
afford testimony of considerable powers 
of eloquence and pathos. If I can get 
the book I shall certainly read it, and 
review it in my own fashion. 
One paper (exclusive of the short 
Critical Notices at the end) remains— 
a review of Poems by a Mr Brainard. 
This gentleman’s attempts at wit are 
very poor, and in his efforts: at the 
sublime he very often treads on the ri+ 
diculous ; as wheh Niagara is said 
—— “to chronicle the age’s back, 
And notch his centuries in the eternal 
rocks.” 
But the man has an eye for scenery, 
and possesses a sort of Wordsworthias 
power, which will find many objects in 
America. Its beautiful and glorious 
landscapes—its sights by mountain, 
Sot, and fell—its magnificent bays, 
and sweet rivers—its peculiar 
—its woods, and their ichabieee 
human and brute, have never been 
sung. The great Laker is wanti 
there, and where would he find 
lakes and waters? I recommend this 
track of literature to Mr Brainard. 
“ The magic ring, the dragon’s wing, 
He should not covet for his dower.”’. - 
If he will write in the vein of his 
poem to Salmon River, (a Connecti- 
cut stream,) he will do well. I shall 
copy it, with Mr North’s permission. 
I recommend Mr B. to attend a little 
better to his rhymes, and such prosaic 
lines as— : 
“ And asked about their fortunes long 
ago.”” 
He may be any 4 tint ohesrying these: 
things will not hurt hi tic pow 
in ie least. sm sree 
’Tis & sweet Stream, and so, *tis true, are’ 
all 
That undisturb’d, save by the harmless 
brawl ‘ 
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Of nimte rapid, or slight waterfal, 
Pursue their way 
By mossy bank and darkly waking wood ; 
By rock, that since the deluge fix’d has 
stood, 
Showing to sun and moon their crisping 


By night and day. 


But yet, there’s something in its humble 
rank, 


Something in its pure wave and sloping 
bank, 


? 
Where the deer sported, and the young 
fawn drank 
With unscar’d look ; 
There’s much in its wild history, that 
teems 
With all that’s superstitious—and that 
seems 
To match our fancy, and eke out our 


S. 
In that small brook. 


Havoc has been upon its peaceful plain, 

And blood has dropp’d there, like the 
drops of rain ; 

The corn grows o’er the still graves of 
the slain, 

And many a quiver, 

Fell’d from the reeds that grew on yon- 
der hill, 

Has spent itself in carnage. Now’ tis still, 

And whistling ploughboys oft their run- 
lets fill 


From Salmon river. 


Here, say old men, the Indian Magi made 
Their spells by moonlight; or beneath 
the shade 
That shrouds sequester’d rock, or dark’n- 
ing glade, 
Or tangled dell. 
Here Philip came, and Miantonemo, 
And asked about their fortunes long ago, 
As Seul to Endor, that her witch might 
show 
Old Samuel. 


And here the black fox roved, that howl’d 
and shook 
His thick tail to the hunters, by the 
brook 
Where they pursued their game, and him 
« mistook 
For earthly fox; 
Thinking to shoot him like a shaggy bear, 
And his soft pelting, stripp’d and dress’d, 
to wear, 
Or lay a trap, and from his quiet lair 
- Transfer him to a box. 


Such are the tales they tell. "Tis hard 
to rhyme 


[Nov, 
About a little and unnoticed stream, 
That few have heard of—but it is « 
theme 
I chance to love; 
And one day I may tune my.rye-straw 
reed, 
And whistle to the note of many a deed 
Done on this river—which, if there be 
need, 
I'll try to prove. 


With the North American Review I 
have got another periodical of the same 
country, Professor Silliman’s Journal 
of Science. I have a great respect for 
Silliman—though I know him not— 
on account of the spirit and execution 
of his Tour some years ago among us, 
The Journal, however, is far inferior 
in all the external lustre of paper and 
typography, to other American works, 
being almost as slovenly in appearance 
as the German periodicals. It contains 
very little original matter, which is 
not right. The botany, zoology, mi- 
neralogy, entomology, geology, &c. of 
America, ought toatiord an inexhaust- 
ible field, without pillaging the works 
of Europeans, andit is to such branches 
of science that their Journal ought to 
be confined. Who cares about a paper 
on the infinite divisibility of finite 
matter, by Sheldon Clerk, Esq. of Ox- 
ford, Connecticut, a very different Ox- 
ford from that in England ? We want 
no new mathematical or metaphysical 
theories from America, particularly 
when executed in a bungling, yet 
dogmatical manner, by people who do 
not know that they are repeating (as 
is the case here) shes has been said a 
hundred times. Mr Clarke, however, 
has the original merit of informing us, 
that the line of the periphery ofa circle 
is indivisible taken lengthwise ! There. 
are some papers in the Journal, which 
are good as far as I can judge. There 
is certainly one very curious one—A 
Description of Minerals sent by a Gen- 
tleman—with avery appropriate name 
for a naturalist, Mr Pliny Fisk—from 
Palestine. 

Sept. 2. Roscoe’s Pamphlet against 
Bowles.—‘* What! Will the line 
stretch out to the crack of doom?” 
Are we never to have an end of the 
Pope controversy as to art and nature? 
I shall not trouble myself or my read- 
ers with saying a word pro or con on 
the occasion, leaving the parties to 
battle it as they please. One. passage 
at the end of Roscoe’s pamphlet I own 
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surprised me not alittle. He thinks 

to take up the cause of Mr Oc- 
tavius Gilchrist, one of the meanest 
creatures that ever crawled in the 
walks of literature. It may be remem- 
bered that this person took a part in 
the controversy about Pope, and con- 
ducted his share of it with character- 
istic meanness. On him Mr Bowles 
rir a himself in the following spi- 
rited lines :— 


“What! shall the dark reviler cry, ‘ Oh! 
shame !’ 

If one vile slanderer is held up by name ; 

Shall the rank loathsome miscreant of 
the age, 

Sit, like a night-mare, grinning on a page, 

Turn round his murky orbs, that roll in 


spite, 

And clench his fiendish claws in grim de- 
light, 

And shall not an indignant flash of day, 

Scare the voracious vampire from his 
prey?” 


The meaning is quite evident.— 
What! shall the dark reviler in the 
Quarterly Review (i. e. Gilchrist, in- 
cog. ( iM shame !” if one vile 
slanderer (Gilchrist, in ia per= 
sona) is held up to public fndtgnation? 
—Roscoe misunderstands this to be 
an attack on Pope, and gets angry 
with Bowles thereupon. This is a 
strange misapprehension ; but the cu- 
rious part of all is, that he thinks it 
may be applicable to Tom Campbell :— 


“With respect to the author of ‘ The 
Pleasures of Hope.’ 

“ It must be admitted, that your lines 
exhibit a kind of general resemblance to 
him, AS WELL IN HIS MIND AS HIS PERSON, 
- every one who knows him must allow.” 


“ _—- the RANK LOATHSOME MISCREANT 


Sits like a night-mare grinning on a page, 
Turns round his murky orbs, that roll in 


? 
And 
Clenches his FIENDISH CLaws in grim de- 


light.” 


This voracious vamrire is a tole- 
table picture of the mind and person 
of the eminent author of the Ritter 
Bann, and editor of Mr Henry Col- 
born’s Conduit-Street Mi y 

Bravo, Mr Roscoe! Why, had my 
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friends in Blackwood dared to have 
said anything like this, there would 
have been raised a ery of scurrility, 
personality, slander, and all other kind 
of angry things, that would not have 
subsided for a year. Not having the 
honour of knowing Mr Campbell, f£ 
cannot say whether the likeness is cor- 
rect. Iown I am not inclined to think 
favourably of the mind or rv ne 
of the man who has projected the New 
London University. 

Sept. 11.—Jowett’s Christian Re- 
searches in Syria and the Holy Land. 
—lI happen to be one of' those people 
who prefer to hear a sermon 


Preach’d from a pulpit rather than a tub, 
And give no guinea to a Bible club. 


Yet I should be sorry to deny the ge- 
neral goodness of the motives of those 
who disagree with me in these tastes, 
or to refuse my tribute of applause, 
such as it is, to the benefits which the 
Bible Society, and the Societies ema- 
nating from it, are doing all over the 
world. That among all the mission- 
aries sent by the various associations, 
there is much nonsense, much cant, 
much misdirected zeal, it is impossible 
for their most enthusiastic friends to 
deny. Their most eager enemies must 
admit, that much good, both direct 
and incidental, has resulted from their 
labours. At home, they have done the 
Church some service, in jogging its mi« 
nisters, who were a little inclined to be 
sleepy sometimes. This I say not in 
disparagement of the Church, to which 
Iam most conscientiously and zealous- 
ly attached, but from my know 

of human nature in al, whi 
dictates to us all the lazy fecli of 
consulting our own ease, din tw 
is no particular stimulus to excite us 
to exertion. 

What itsdirect advantages have been 
abroad in the way of converting the 
heathen, &c. &c., I am not going to 
inquire ; such considerations do not 
lie exactly in my line. Its indirect ad- 
vantages have several. In the 
first place, it has diffused a greater 
husolahes of than any in- 
strument which we ever had. Thr 
its means we are acquainted with all 
the dialects of our Indian dominions, 
and facilities are afforded us to extend 
that knowledge, (thanks chiefly to the 
exertions of the missionaries, }) which 
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it would have béen vain to have ex- 
pected from any other source. Our ac- 
quaintance with the other Asiatic dia- 
lects is increased tenfold. Fifty years 
ago, an Atabic scholar was a wonder 
to be gazed at. London will I 
five hundred this moment. As for Chi- 
nese, I do not think there was a man 
in Englatid who knew anything of it 
fifty years ago. I unders from 
those who are competent to judge, 
that Sir William Jones knew nothing 
about it worth talking of ; now it is 
in the power of any one to master it. 
No one who is a fit judge of the value 
of will say that these are 
inconsiderable literary benefits. To 
this we must add the improvement of 
all the ancient versions, Arabic, Per- 
sian, &c. of the Bible, for which we 
are indebted to the Bible Society, or 
the spirit it has called forth. 

Another indirect advantage is the 
more accurate knowledge we have got 
of foreign and out-of-the-way coun- 
tries, 7 means of the missionaries. 
Some of these are men of great talent— 
all of them are men more or less edu- 
cated. They in general enjoy oppor~ 
tunities of seeing the domestic life of 
the countries to which they have de- 
voted their researches, which the ca- 
sual traveller, posting through in 4 
hurry, or entrenched in all the forms 
of diplomacy, cannot witness. They 
enjoy also one advantage over the mis-~ 
sionaries of the Church of Rome in 
former times—we say in former times, 
for the missionary days of that Church 
are fading away very fast—in being 
bound to no spiritual chief, according 
to whose interests their are to 
be formed. Of the falsehood and per- 
versioti occasioned by this circum- 
stance, the Letires Edifiantes et Curi- 
euses are a standing proof. The clash- 
ing interests at home—for abroad, I 
rejoice to say, that almost all Protest- 
ant sects have forgotten their minute 
differences—prevent any garbled state- 
ments of what they have seen. Under 
an infallible Ch every report must 
be smoothed down to an uniform gloss 
of orthodox falsehood. Then they are 
married—need I say what an advan- 
tage this is to ns desirous of in- 
quiring into the manners of a country ? 
I pay no compliment to the ladies 
when I say, that in that department 
of a traveller's duty they can see more 
with one glance than their lords and 
masters can in a year’s observation ; 


and it is remarkable, how little differ. 
ence rank or education seems to maké 
in this almost intuitive faculty of the 
fair sex. 

Jowett travelled in a country, which; 
from a thousand associations, is one of 
the most eee ee the most 
interesting—to us in the world, Syria, 
He is apparently a well-meaning man, 
with very respectable scholar-like ac. 
quirements, but does not seem to pds~ 
sess much judgment. He has filled his 
book with the most trite Scriptural 
observations, and common-place ex. 
tracts, from common-place discourses, 
Nothing can be more true than what 
he tells us, (p. 78) that men, in the 
midst of comforts, are apt to think too 
little of religion ; but could not that 
truth have been discovered without 
going to Antoura for it? It would 

ave been rather more striking at 
Bleaden’s, or the Clarendon.. Nor ig 
his mode of arguing with the people 
among whom he sojourned always very 
sensible. He meets.a poor old priest, 
who was full of the glories of the true 
Cross, (p. 93) and Jowett at once en- 
deavoured to pull him into a, metaphy- 
sical discourse on the atonement. Some 
trifling conversation followed, and with 
great naivete, he adds, “‘ I again began 
my remarks ; to which, however, no 
farther notice was paid.” How coul 
there ? What notice would Mr Jowett 
have paid to remarks in Sanscrit on 
the transcendental philosophy of the 
Bramins? The poor old priest just 
knew as much of what he was talking 
about. , 

A conversation gets up about the 
Druses—a singular people, concerning, 
whom Mr Jowett has given us some 
new and valuable information —in, 
which a Roman Catholic apostolic vie 
car, Monseigneur Gandolfi, observed 
on the strange effects which initiation 
into - mysterious ceremonies a 
upon them. A young man, plun 
hi all the vices and ss aeeniiactel of 
youth, was no sooner initiated, said 
Gandolfi, than he immediately cliam 
ged. The drunkard was reformed, and 
drank nothing but water ; the passions 
of the licentious man were in a m0 
ment curbed: Various conjectures 
were started by the company to at 
count for this singular circumstaticey 
and they began guessing at the seetet 
principle of the Druses which opera 
ted it. On which Jowett made the 
very wise observation, that it was only 

5 
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the Daemon of Pride expelling the De- 
mon of Licentiousness. “ The unclean 
spirit,” as our Lord describes, “ is 
gone out of the man, but ere long se- 


ven other spirits, still more wicked, 


eiter in, and take up their abode in 
the restless unhumbled heart, and the 
last state of that man is worse than 
the first.” —(P. 101.) This was a very 
wise and philosophic exposition of the 
singular circumstance that called it 
forth—yet everybody, he tells us, as- 
sented to his view—which proves that 
the company must have been a most 
sagacious one, 

There are hundreds of similar fol- 
lies, but it is hard to ex: a mis- 
sionary book to be free from them. 
Let us then “ take the good the gods 
provide us,” without murmuring at 
the balaam with which it is surround- 
ed. This book, then, affords a most 
excellent view of the present state of 
all classes of religion in the Holy Land 
—Jew, Christian, Druse, and Mahom- 
medan, in all their varieties. This is 
interesting. Almost equally so are the 
descriptions of the manners.and habits 
of the native tribes. Jowett possesses 
also a tolerable power of describing 
natural scenery, the appearance of 
towns, monasteries, castles, &c. As 


the work, I am afraid, is not likely to 
fall into the hands of my readers, I 
hope they will excuse me for copying 
a page or two of his labours in this 
particular. TI take the description of 
Mount Carmel :— 


“Very early before sunrise we set off, 
designing to reach Acre before noon, 
which, at the slow rate that we travelled, 
would not be easy. Contrary to their 
usual custom, the guides were as eager 
now to depart as ourselves: The reason 
was, that as ‘the Pacha dines at noon, and 
retires immediately after to sleep, and no 
traveller is permitted to enter the gate of 
the city till his name and business are 
anounced personally to the Pacha, he 
who should arrive between twelve and 
three o’clock incurs the risk of waiting 
all that time, be the weather what it 
may, almost without shelter. The first 
hour of our journey we spent nearly in 
darkness, wanderers, as it seemed to me, 
among the mountains, both guides and 
animals, however, with intuitive saga- 
tity, keeping the track. At length the 
pleasant light covered the sky; and, not 
long after, we arrived at the height which 
commands the ample plain of Acre. The 
elegant and lofty minaret of the city ap- 

Vor. XVIII. 
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peared at a distance of seven or eight 
miles directly before us. In the back 
ground, far off, twice as distant as the 
city, was a noble scene-—-Mount Carmel 
dipping its feet in the Western Sea ; and; 
to the east, running considerably inland, 
entirely looking up from our view, the 
Vale of Sharon, which lies to the south 
of it. In the horizon on the left, the sun 
was rising over the milder mountain sce- 
nery, which lies on the road to Nazareth. 
Here, though already three days within 
the confines of Palestine, I first felt my- 
self on holy ground. We were Jeaving 
the glory of Lebanon; and before us was 
the excellency of Carmel, As I deseended 
the mountain and entered on the plain, I 
was often constrained to.give utterance 
to my feelings, in singing a favourite air, 
of which the words are, Emitte Spiritum 
tuum—et creabuntur—et renovabis faciem 
terre . . . . . . . . . . 7 
After a most pleasant ride we reached 
the city-gate of Acre, and in about a 
quarter of an hour our names having 
been carried to the palace, we were ad- 
mitted, and took our way to the house 
of the English Vice-Consul, Mr Jonas 
Michael, who hospitably entertained us 
four days.” 


I shall add that of Nazareth:— 


‘* Nazareth is situated on the side, and 
extends nearly to the foot of a hill, which, 
though not very high, is rather steep 
and overhanging. _ The eye naturally 
wanders over its summit in quest of 
some point from which it might probably ~ 
be that the men of this place endeavour- 
ed to cast our Saviour down, (Luke, iy. 
29,) but in vain ; no rock adapted to such 
an object appears. At the foot of the 
hill is a modest, simple plain, surrounded 
by low hills, reaching, in length, nearly a 
mile; in breadth, near the city, a hundred 
and fifty yards; but farther on, about 
four hundred yards. On this plain there 
are a few olive-trees and fig-trees; suf- 
ficient, or rather scarcely sufficient, to 
make the spot picturesque. Then follows 
a ravine, which gradually grows deeper 
and narrower, till, after walking about 
another mile, you find yourself in an im- 
mense chasm, with steep rocks on either 
side, from whence you behold, as it were, 
beneath your feet, and before you, the 
noble plain of Edraclon.. Nothing can be 
finer than the apparently immeasurable 
prospect of this plain, bounded to the 
south by the mountains of Samaria, The 
elevation of the hills on which the specta- 
tor stands in this ravine, is very great; 
and the whole rr, when we saw it, 
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was clothed in the most rich mountain- 
Blue colour that can be conceived. At 
this spot, on the right hand of the ravine, 
is shown the rock to which the men of 
Nazareth are supposed to have conducted 
our Lord, for the purpose of throwing 
him down. With the Testament in our 
hands, we endeavour to examine the 
probabilities of the spot, and I confess, 
there is nothing in it which excites a 
seruple of incredulity in my mind. The 
roek here is perpendicular for about fifty 
feet, down which space it would be easy 
to hurl a person, who should be unawares 
brought to the summit ; and his perish- 
ing would be a certain consequence.” 
(P. 166.) 


And conclude with that of Tiberias, 
which he visited while indisposed with 
fever :— 

“ The composure which eame over my 
feverish spirits at this hour, was in- 
expressibly refreshing. I laid myself down 
upon the ground ; and resting my head 
upon a stone near me, drew a little cool- 
ness from the soil ; while the simple train 
of reflections, which naturally sprung up 
from the scene around me, added much 
to my enjoyment. At a great distance 
to the North, was the mountainous hori- 
zon, on:the summit of which stands Safet, 
glistening with its rg castle ; PA. is not 
improbably supposed that our Saviour 
had this spot in his eye, and directed the 
attention of his disciples to it, when he 
said a city that is set on a hill cannot be hid : 
for it is full in view from the Mount of 
the Beatitude, as well as from this place ; 
and, indeed, seems to command all the 
country round to a great extent. View- 
ing at a glance the margin of this simple 
lake, on the opposite, or eastern side, the 
eye rests on the inhospitable country of 
the Gadarenes, inhospitable to this day ; 
for my guide, after a long silence, percei- 
ving my attention directed that way, be- 
gins a long tale about the dangers of that 
part, the untamed and savage character 
of the mountaineers, and the extreme 
hazard of attempts to visit them: few 
travellers, in fact, venture there ; but see- 
ing that his account is not very congenial 
to my feelings at this moment, he has 
dropt his story. Close above my head, 
an Arab is come to spread upon the 
ruins his tattered clothes, which he has just 
washed in the lake, that they may dry in 
the sun ; and, atadistance just perceivable, 
is another indolent peasant sauntering by 
the water’s edge, and singing at intervals 
a poor Arab song, which, though not 
“ most musical,’’ has, nevertheless, the 
charm of being “ most melancholy.” Yet 
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that which awakens the tenderest emo. 
tions on viewing such a scene as this, ig 
the remembrance of ONE, who formerly 
so often passed this way ; and never pass. 
ed without leaving, by his words and 
actions, some memorial of his divine 
wisdom and love, Here, or in this 
neighbourhood, most of His mi 
works were done ; and in our daily reli- 
gious services we have read, with the 
most intense interest, those passages of 
the Gospels which refer to those regions, 
However uncertain other traditionary 
geographical notices may be, here no 
doubt interrupts our enjoyment in tra. 
cing the Redeemer’s footsteps. This, and 
Hio other, is the Sea of Galilee—in its 
dimensions, as I should judge, resembling 
exactly the size of the Isle of Malta, about 
twenty miles in length, twelve in breadth, 
and sixty in cireumference. Here Jesus 
called the Sons of Zebedee, from mend- 
ing their nets, to become fishers of men. 
Here he preached to the multitudes 
crowding to the water’s edge, himself 
putting off a little from the shore in Si- 
mon Peter’s boat. But there is not a 
single boat now upon the lake, to remind 
us of its former use. Yonder, on the 
right, must have been the very spot 
where, in the middle of their 

from this side toward Bethsaida and Ca. 
pernaum, the disciples were affrighted 
at seeing Jesus walk upon the water— 
where He gently upbraided the sinking 
faith of Peter—where He said to the 
winds and waters, ‘ Peace! be still!"— 
and the sweet serenity which now rests 
upon the surface is the very same still- 
ness which then succeeded. Here,” &e, 
&e. &e.—(P. 176.) 

What a train of reflections must the 
reading of such descriptions call up! 
How the mind wanders, as it were in- 
stinctively, through all periods of his- 
tory—through almost every period of 
human society—every phase of human 
intellect, while thinking on the Holy 
Land! It is united with the ideas of 
patriarchal. life, when flocks and herds 
were the wealth of the wealthiest; 
when Abraham could summon his 
household to fight against four kings, 
whose royal booty was the cattle of a 
neighbouring proprietor ; when Jacob, 
on a journey which gave origin to a 
nation, slept in the open air, pillowed 
upon a stone in Bethel, and saw 
“ Angels ascending and descending, bands 
Of guardians bright, when he from Esau 

fled 


To Padan. Aram, in the field of Luz,” 
dreaming by night under the open sky 
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—tothe period of the wonderful Mosaic 
legislation, and its attending events— 
to days of tumultuous conquest, and 
pastoral rule or misrule, when every 
man dwelt under his own vine and 
fig-tree—to times of border and intes- 
tine war, of theocratic judges, and kings 
chosen for their stature, or their per- 
sonal prowess in slaying gigantic cham- 
ions, who defied the armies of the 
fring God—to the splendour of Solo- 
mon, and his wisdom and poetry,which 
have survived, by thousands of years, 
the wreck of that splendour, and still 
subsist, not only in the works which 
he has left behind, but in the fabled 
power which traditional reverence has 
given him throughout the East, of 
holding in subjection the genii of the 
air. These are subjects of reflection ; 
but as we come further down, how 
wonderfully is the scope for deep mu- 
sing augmented ! Here we must think 
of the Founder of our faith, his life, 
his actions, his doctrines ; and the im- 
press that they have made on all the 
opinions and habits of the world. It 
would be too long were I to follow up 
the thoughts hence arising ; but ere I 
close my mental gallery of pictures, 
what heart is there which is not thril- 
led by the Siege of Jerusalem under 
Titus, (the delight of mankind, as he 
is called by his mp eg but na- 
turally enough by the Jews, Titus the 
impious—Titus Nareshang, )—or what 
imagination, no matter how torpid, is 
not awakened by the Crusades ? Com- 
pared with these, an action I am going 
to mention, is insignificant in ; 
and, in the lapse of ages, will be but a 
trifling speck in the map of human 
events ; but I am a Briton, and 
Britanni nihil a me alienum puto; 
and therefore cannot help recollecting, 
while I have the map of Syria before 
me, that Acre was the first place where 
the armies of Jacobin France, led by 
their great commander, met an Eng- 
lish force, as Waterloo was the first 
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lace in which the same armies were 
ed by the same general, to meet an 
English army in the field ; and that 
the honour of our country was not 
more signally su -on the heights 
of Hougoumont, than on the shores of 
the Levant. 

The Grecian and Roman ‘histories 
present no recollections at all com 
rable, in antiquity, ess, and du- 
ration, to these. é Jewish power 
had reached its zenith before the war 


_was fought which has called forth the 


greatest of poems, the “ tale of Troy 
divine.” Athenshad sink into forgotten 
insignificance, when Richard and Sa- 
ladin contended for the Holy City. The 
sceptre had departed from Rome, when 
a dexterous interpretation of the doc- 
triue preached here, put it for a second 
time into her hands ; to fall from it a 
second time, and for ever, when these 
doctrines; piercing the mist of dark- 
ness around them, were better 
understood. And then by a standing 
miracle—I know not what else any- 
body can call it—we have the undoubt- 
ed descendants of the very people who 
once held this cours, ts represen- 
tatives of the house of David, of the 
princes of Ephraim, the lords of the 
cedars of Lebanon, the chieftains of 
Zion, mingling, as a distinct race, 
among us in our streets, doomed by 
long recorded prediction, to be out- 
casts, and their name a by-word ; fur- 
nishing our Fives-courts with pugi- 
lists, our Rag Fairs with old-clothes- 
men, and our Stock Exchange with 
usurers. 
: > —_ a! Mr ——— book :— 
ts five hun pages might be squee- 
zed into one hundred but the st 
be very interesting. If I had the com- 
pressing of the book, however, it is 
very likely that the parts which I should 
suppress are the very portions which 
found it favour in the eyes of the So- 
ciety which has published it. Chacun 
@ son gout. 
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Wuen I read the Epitaph which 

‘ the late Dr Parr selected for his tomb- 
stone—** What doth the Lord thy God 
require of thee, but to do justice, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God,” I smiled, and thought how 
many a man who in company had felt 

_ the weight of his rebuke, or, asa friend 
of mine once expressed it, had been 
by him, would say, that however 


fe might have walked with God, he 


did not walk very humbly with men ; 
and yet what I saw of him, led me to 
believe that when he was not displea- 
sed by the conceit, or folly, or some- 
thing which really deserv 
in those be: whom he penveveata be 
was singularly condescending and kin 
—noticing and taking interest in per- 
sons of the humblest capacity, who 
had no other claim to his attention 
than a humble and virtuous mind. 
He had been so long a schoolmaster, 
that when he ceased to be so, he car- 
ried his manners and habits from the 
school-room yd the bap ia criti- 
cizing, rebuking, or applauding man- 
kind, as he had eaehe done his 
scholars—and his great learning, his 
various knowledge, his conversational 
eloquence, and latterly, his venerable 
age and appearance, gave him a claim 
to this power which was seldom re- 
sisted. No man of his age, excepting 
Dr Johnson, has said so many things in 
conversation which have been thought 
worth remembering and repeating, 
and which have borne the repetition so 
well. Of course they lose in the re- 
lation—none can enjoy them so much 
as those who knew him, and who, 
when they are told what he said, can 
fi the manner which accompanied 
it; but this applies to all oral dis- 
course. What he said, was so much 
set off by his vivacity, his fire, and a 
kind of pompous dignity, which would 
have been dowd in anybody else, but 
which harmonized with his age, his 
wrinkles, and his wig, that, when it is 
ted, and all these personal em- 
ishments have evaporated, what 
remains gives an inadequate notion of 
the effect which it produced ; the dead 
thought has only a faint resemblance 
to the living discourse ; as Lord Er- 
skine has well 7 it in his in- 
troduction to Mr Fox’s speeches, there 


castigation. 


is as much difference between the re- 
port of a speech and the speech itself, 
as there is between a bust and the li- 
ving original ; _‘‘ the fire of the eye is 
lost in the marble, and those lips are 
cold and silent which were the foun. 
tain of his fame.” As we cannot haye 
the original, let us have the bust. 
When Dr Parr was in London a few 
years ago, (it was the last time in his 
life,) he dined at the house of a friend 
of mine, and I was invited to meet 
him. As I had never seen him before, 
I was glad of this opportunity, and 
went with unfashionable punctuality 
at the hour appointed for dinner. The 
party had already assembled, except. 
ing the Doctor ; presently a carriage 
drove up to the door, and there was a 
bustle and talking in the hall whilst 
he was changing his coat and wig, the 
latter of which, whenever he went in- 
to company, ha,brought or sent in a 
band-box, that it might not be dis- 
composed by his hat: at length the 
servant announced Dr Parr. Those 
who never have, and now never are to 
see him, (I write not merely for the 
present generation, but for those who 
will live a century hence, for Black- 
wood will be read then,) must fancy 
an old man visibly above seventy, of 
middling height and bulk—in a hand- 
some full-bottomed wig, freshly pow- 
dered, a clerical coat, of the cut of half 
a century ago, apparently of velvet, a 
silk apron, and large silver bucklesin his 
shoes, you would have said that he was 
old-looking for seventy, as far at least 
as wrinkles were concerned, but a rest« 
less, somewhat bustling manner, and 
a quick speech, showed that age had 
not quenched the activity and energy 
of his mind—he had a grey lack-lustre 
eye, and yet it had an expression of 


vivacity, of good humour, and often . 


of fun, which showed how much more 
these appearances depend on the pos- 
ture of this organ, than on the bril- 
liance of its surface. He talked fluent- 
ly, nay glibly, but, from a lisp in his 
speech, which I believe he always had, 
and now, from the loss of his teeth, it 


was often difficult or impossible to ~ 


catch what he said. 

When we descended to the dining- 
room, I was fortunate enough to find 
myself seated next him. The party 
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was not small. During the dinner he 
paid too much attention to the dishes 
to talk much. A plate of lobsters 
seemed the object of his particular af- 
fection, for he eagerly asked, “ Are 
those lobsters hot ?”—And on being 
told that they were so, he desired that 
one should be taken down to the cook 
and kept warm, till he sent for it. 
When the dinner was dispatched, and 
the clatter of knives and plates had 
subsided, the conversation became ge- 
neral and animated, and though I have 
met many, if not most of my country- 
men, distinguished for literature or 
science, I have seldom heard anything 
equal to, and never anything more stri- 
king than, his conversation. It was 
spirited—often vehement—it surpass- 
ed the rest of the company more in 
quality than in — for while it 
was sufficiently distinguished by the 
value of the thought, or the felicity of 
the expression, there was never that 
everlasting flow which sometimes over- 
lays and smothers conversation. When 
he said anything striking, it was ac- 
companied by a dictatorial manner, an 
uplifted arm, and a loud voice ; but 
you could perceive an under expres- 
sion of humour, as if he was consci- 
ous, and meant it to be understood, 
that it was a piece of acting. In his 
opinions there was a simplicity, a com- 
mon sense, a dislike of refinement and 
paradox, which I was not prepared 
for—they were the sentiments of a 
man of good sense—sometimes very 
simply, sometimes very strikingly ex- 
pressed. We talked about men who 
endeavoured to acquire classical learn- 
ing late in life—he said that the fault 
they always committed was to over-re- 
fine—they must pronounce English 
words of Latin or Greek origin with a 
classical accent, when good scholars 
would pronounce them in the ordinary 
way. Some one asked what was the 
rule? Parr. “ Established custom.” 
He offered to help one of the party to 
some grass, but would not put it upon 
his plate till he called it by its name, 
grass. Parr. “ Right, sir—that’s the 
English word—if you had called it 
asparagus, you should not have had 
any.” I told him that I had lately seen 
a gentleman whom he once knew, but 
whom he had not seen for several years. 
The Rev. Mr ——, rector of 
Parr. “ A most excellent man ;” and 
then after-a pause, and energetically, 
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“ Sir, he is a Methodist, but his Me- 
thodism is founded upon good princi- 
ples, a fervid imagination, and an af- 
fectionate heart; he is a most excel- 
lent, and, besides, a ‘most scientific 
man.” ‘We ‘talked about politics— 
about the anti-jacobin war—about the 
debt in which it had involved the na- 
tion—and about Mr Pitt. He told us 
a story, which he said Mr Coke of 
Norfolk had told him, and which Mr 
Coke had heard from the person who 
witnessed the scené:'’ When Mr Pitt 
was a youth, some Law Lord (could 
it be Lord Mansfield?) one morning 
paid a visit to Lord Chatham at his 
country residence. Whilst they were 
conversing, his son William came 
through the library. Lord —— asked 
who is that youth. Lord Chatham 
said, “ That’s my second son—call 
him back and talk to him.” They did 
so, and Lord —— was struck by a 
forwardness of knowledge, a readiness 
of expression, and an unyieldingness 
of opinion, which even then was re- 
markable in the future minister. When 
he had left them, Lord Chatham said, 
“‘ That’s the most extraordinary youth 
I ever knew. All my life I have been 
aiming at the possession of political 
power, and have found the greatest 
difficulty in getting or keeping it. It 
is not on the cards of fortune to pre- 
vent that young man’s gaining it, and 
if ever he does so, he will be the ruin 
of his country.” We dared not ask 
him whether he thought the prophe- 
cy had been verified, and that Old 
England was ruined, for fear of be- 
ing gored by him. We talked about 
theology, and, among other particu- 
lars, about the remarkable passage in 
“ Josephus,” in which Jesus Christ is 
mentioned, and of the three reasons 
for believing it to be interpolated. He 
thought there was no force in one of 
veer ne = devs the line imme- 
diately before the disputed ob- 
viously relates to the line which im- 
mediately follows this passage ; so 
that if the disputed passage is struck 
out, the text is consistent sense, but 
as it now stands, the passage has no 
connexion with what goes before and 
after it, but dissevers parts naturally 
connected—this he thought proved no- 
thing, because it was easy to sup 

that Josephus himself had done what 
authors are continually doing—that is, 
that after having written his history 
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he wrote this passage, and inserted it 
in the most convenient place he could 
find. It was certainly an interpola- 
tion, but Josephus himself might be 
the interpolator. He thought that the 
decisive reason for believi “> it 
was a fraudulent interpolation by a 
later hand, was the fact that the early 
defenders of Christianity never refer- 
red to it. Have the Jews preserved 
the work of Josephus? and, if so, is 
this passage contained in their copies ? 
T have several times put this question 
to Jews, but could never get a distinct 
answer from them. One whois now 
a Christian, and a very sensible man, 
said, ‘‘ there is not a Jew, not even 
a Rabbi, who could answer the ques- 
tion: the Jews have preserved nothing, 
and know nothing.” In the party 
there was Dr ——, an Arian minister, 
and Mr ——, a Socinian minister. 


‘With these gentlemen he a on 
terms of intimacy and 3 and as 
evening advanced, and he became 


excited with wine, (I do not mean in- 
decorously excited,) he invited them 
to drink a parting glass with him, and 
went round to the other side of the 
table to touch glasses sociably, first 
aboye, then below, and then side to 
side, or, as he called it, oo wane 
it was a ing glass, for never 
met oo Seeing that he was on 
such friendly terms with these gentle- 
men, I said to him, I suppose, sir, 
that although they are heretics, you 
think it is possible they may be saved. 
** Yes, sir,’ said he, adding with af- 
fected vehemence, ‘‘ but they must be 
scorched first.” — We talked of econo- 
my: He thought that a man’s happi- 
ness was secure in pr ion to the 
small number of his wants, and said, 
that all his life time it had been his 
object to eet the multiplication of 
them in himself. Some one said to 
him, “ Then, sir, your secret of hap- 
ay is to cut down your wants.” 

‘arr. ** No, sir, my secret is, not to 
let them grow.” —There had lately been 
a contest for the office of Preacher to 
Lincoln’s-Inn. Reginal Heber, the 
Jearned and eloquent Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, had been elected, and the other 
candidate, Dr Maltby, had lost it by 
one or two votes. Parr. “ I was very 
sorry that Edward Maltby was not 
elected, for he was the very man for 
them ;” adding sonorously, “ his learn- 
ing would have ensured their respect, 
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his eloquence would have excited their 
attention, and his courtesy would have 
won their affections.” Some one men. 
tioned having heard a sermon which 
he preached at St Paul’s; he seemed 
much interested to know whether he 
was heard distinctly ; and when told, 
tolerably so, he said, ‘‘ I preached at 
St Paul's only three times in my life; 
the first time my voice was below the 
place—the second time it was above 
the place—the third time I Ait it ex- 
actly, and that must have been the 
time when you heard me.” 

The evening was a very agreeable 
and exciting one. I believe everybody 
enjoyed it, but no one more than Dr 
Parr himself. Although he was by 
far the oldest man of the party, one 
only excepted, he was the youngest in 
vivacity and energy. I am uncertain 
whether it was one or two years after 
this interview, but at one of these pe- 
riods, in the autumn, passing through 
Warwickshire on a tour of pleasure, 
and having occasion to spend a day or 
two at Leamington, I employed one 
morning in driving over to ——, to 
call on him. The servant said that 
he was gone to Warwick, to attend a 
meeting of the Bible Society. We (I 
and my friends) drove back to War- 
wick, and inquired for bim at the 
town-hall. He had quitted the meet- 
ing, and had gone to the hotel to 
smoke. I walked alone to the botel, 
and there, in a little square parlour, 
I found him enveloped in clouds 
of smoke: the skin of his face ap- 
parently bronzed by his favourite 
amusement, for it looked more like dirty 
parchment, than like the complexion 
of a living man. His grey eye, dim 
before, was still dimmer now ; 
thought that he had aged fast since 
our former interview. We—(for da- 
ring the conversation, my friends, 
some of whom had known him longer 
than myself, had entered the room)— 
we told him how we had been track- 
ing him first to the parsonage, and 
then to the Bible Society, He said, 
** Yes ; I went to the meeting to give 
my sanction to it.” We begged him to 
come and dine with us at our hotel 
At first he refused, insisting that we 
should go and dine with him ; buton 
being told that our party was too lange, 
and that the smaller one ought to 
the visit to the larger, he consen 
He came to the hotel half an hour be- 
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fore dinner-time, and his coat 
and his wig in the carriage. His change 
of dress had improved his nce ; 


his face looked less smoke-dried, his 
eye less dim ; and altogether he a 
peared less altered than he had in t 
morning ; he was very cheerful and 
animated ; talked more, and with more 
fervour than on the former occasion ; 
and yet I have fewer things to relate 
of his conversation. He said he had 
long left off attending to the current 
literature of the day ; and that he ne- 
ver read any new publication, unless 
it related to a subject on which he was 
anxious for information; he talked 
about education, and the different pro- 
fessions, and said, that the most desi- 
rable one for a man of intellect was 
that of physic ; the practice of the law, 
he said, spoiled a man’s moral sense 
and philosophic spirit; the Church 
was too bigotted and stiff-starched ; 
the study und practice of physic was 
equally favourable to a man’s moral 
sentiments and intellectual faculties. 
“ | was very near,” added he, “‘ being 
a physician ; and if I had,” said he, 
lifting up his arm with an air of jo- 
cose pomposity———We were left to 
guess what his medical achievements 
would have been. One of the party, in 
the — of eee 0 quoted a 
passage from—lI forget what writer.— 
Parr, animatedly and slily. “‘ Do you 
remember the rest of the passage ?”— 
Theanswer was, No.” —Parr. “Then 
learn it, for it is worth knowing ; do 
not, like the heretics, quote only half 
a passage ;” — then, wee? a mony 
use, and with a pom ut - 
fal air—* or, like the canslox, eats 
seven texts, and none of them to the 
purpose.” We talked about the edu- 
cation of schoolboys ; he said, it was 
easy to advise what to do with them 
when they were twelve or thirteen— 
that is, send them to a public school, 
or one equivalent to it in size and emi- 
nence, such as Butler’s of Shrewsbury ; 
but it was very difficult to advise where 
to send them, from eight or nine up 
to that age. He said, that a father 
should never interfere with the treat- 
ment of his boy at school, at least with 
the little hardships and severities which 
he would encounter. We talked of Dr 


Johnson : he said, he had once oo. 


to write a life of him ; and if he 

continued it, it would have been the 
best thing he had ever written. “I 
should have related not only everything 
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important about Dr Johnson, but many 
things about the men who flourished 
at the same time;” adding, with an 
expression of sly humour, “ taki 
care, at the same time, to di my 
own learning.” He said Dr Johnson 
was an admirable scholar, and that he 
would have had a high reputation for 
mere learning, if his tation for in- 
tellect and eloquence had not over- 
shadowed it ; the classical scholar was 
forgotten in the great original contri- 
butor to the literature of his country. 
One of the company reminded him of 
his first interview with Dr Johnson, 
as related by Mr Langton in Boswell’s 
account of his life. After the interview 
was over, Dr Johnson said, “ I do not 
know when I have had an occasion of 
such free controversy ; it is remarka- 
ble how much of a man’s life may 
without meeting with any instance of 
this kind of open discussion.” 

To this remark Dr Parr replied with 
great vehemence. “ J remember the 
interview well: J gave him no quar- 
ter. The subject of our dispute was 
the liberty of the — Dr Johnson 
was very great ; whilst he was arguing, 
I deincoea that he stamped. Upon 
this, I stamped. Dr J nm said, 
‘ Why did you stamp, Dr Parr?’—I 
replied, ‘ Sir, because you stamped ; 
and I was resolved not to give you 
the advantage even of a stamp in the 
argument.’” It is impossible to do jus- 
tice to his description of this scene ; 
the vehemence, the characteristic pom- 
posity with which it was accompanied, 
may easily be imagined by those who 
knew him, but cannot be ately 
represented to those who did not. 

One of the striking features in Dr 
Parr’s character seems to have been a 
child-like simplicity and sincerity, one 
effect of which was, that feelings of 
personal vanity were let out, which 
any other man would have felt under 
the same circumstances, but which he 
would have prudently kept to himself ; 
yet his mode of displaying it rather 
excited a smile than a sneer. Of this 
I have given several instances ; but 
here is another :—One of the party 
put the following question. As ma- 
thematics chiefly are cultivated at 
Cambridge, and the classics chiefly at 
Oxford, how comes it that the three 
greatest classical scholars of our day, 
Porson, Burney, and ‘himself, were 
Cambridge men? His answer was 
this: “ Sir, Cambridge had nothing 
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to do with their learning ; they would 
have been great scholars anywhere.” 
I have heard that he used to say, that 
* there were three great scholars ; of 
these Porson was the first, Burney the 
third—who the second wasit wasunne- 
tosay.” A friend of mine told 

me, that either he or a friend of his, 
I forget which, meeting him one after- 
noon in a party, endeavoured to 
remind him that they had met before. 
-At first, Dr Parr did not remember 
-him ; butat length recollecting himself, 
he said, ‘‘ I remember. You were en- 
gaged in argument with another gen- 
tleman ; he was too much for you, 
but I let him alone till he had com- 
pletely mastered you, and then—I 
came ce upon him.” 
I have heard the following related 
of him. He had been absent from his 
parish several months, during which 
the duty had been done by a clergy- 
man somewhat prone to evangelical 
sentiments. After his return, the first 
time he appeared in the reading-desk 
he addressed his congregation to the 
following effect. ‘‘My beloved bre- 
thren, if during the last three een 
have heard an — r religious 
[eatiasente>Gongit -” When he 
wanted to produce a striking effect in 
conversation, he used to put his 4 
into a sonorous triplet, and then de- 
liver it oracularly between the whiffs 
of his pipe. Everybody has heard 
what he said to a certain eloquent bar- 
rister, now a distinguished member of 
the House of Commons—but there is 
another, which, although it has less of 
the pungency of personality, is in my 
mind better. Some one had said in 
his presence that Mrs Barbauld, in the 
Essays which she published conjoint- 
ly with Dr Aikin, had written an 
excellent imitation of the style of Dr 
Johnson. Parr. ‘ She imitate Dr 
Johnson ! Sir, she has the nodosity of 
the oak, without its strength—the 
noise of the thunder, without its bolt 
—the contortions of the sibyl without 
her inspiration.” It is curious that 
when the imitators of his style were 
mentioned before Dr Johnson, he him- 
self said that the only mn who had 
succeeded was Miss Aikin, for she had 
imitated not only the cadence of his 
sentences, but the cast of his thoughts. 
The following was put into my 
hands as Dr Parr’s opinion of the 
character of Mr Wyndham. I believe 
it has never appeared in print. It 
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(Nov. 
bears unquestionable marks of Dr 
Parr’s pen. 

** With Mr Wyndham, though I 


‘lament his violence, and abhor his ° 


apostacy, I am very unwilling to come 
to an open rupture. I remember with 
delight those happier days when he 
sustained a better part, with better 
men; when the charms of his con. 
versation were not counteracted by the 
errors of his politics—when he was . 
animated, but not ferocious—and when 
his refinements, instead. of being 
dangerous in practice, were in th 
only amusing—but I know well, and 
I long have known, the peculiarities 
which have lately burst upon the pub- 
lic eye, nor can I assign any limits to 
the fury of his passions, or the stub- 
bornness of his prepossessions. He is 
= by nature, visionary by habit, 
y accident he was made treacherous, 
and by station he will be made impe- 
rious, intolerant, and inexorable,” 

I have ventured to relate what pass- 
ed on two of the most agreeable after- 
noons I ever spent in society. It may 
preserve some faint memorial of one 
of the best scholars, and one of the 
most singular and striking men of his 
time, and may induce those who have 
ampler materials to write an account 
— worthy of him. ~ was the last 

iving specimen of the old lite 
character ; and, in leaving this world, 
he has left nothing which resembles 
him. We have pictures of his fate. 
If a picture is to be preserved of his 
mind, of his conversation, his man- 
ners, his habits, and all his personal 
peculiarities, it must be drawn nowor 
never. Unless we “ catch the living 
manners as they rise,” they fall never 
to be caught again. Those who knew 
him well, and who could relate cha- 
racteristic incidents about him, far 
more interesting than those which I 
have ventured to put down, are fast 
passing away ; almost every year will 
carry to the grave some one rich in 
anecdotes of him ; and not many years 
will elapse before they will be gone 
beyond the reach of representation. 

I wish that this sketch, and these 
remarks, may lead his friends with- 
out delay to contribute materials for 
his biography, and that these mate- 
rials may be put into the hands of 
some practised and able writer, for se- 
lection and arrangement. An inti- 
mate friend, although the best source 
of information, may not be the best 
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fitted for putting that information to- 
; for, to say nothing of the 

of partiality, he may want 

the rere iterary talents, and will 
most pro occup es ion- 
ate space with his a contributions. 
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The best editor will be he who is the 
most fastidious in the selection of ma- 
terials—the most merciless in the re- 


jection of what are dull and unim- 


rtant ; and a man is seldom a fasti- 
ious editor of his own compositions. 





“THE ANTONIAS. 
A Story of the South. 


THE sun was setting on the Torre 
dei tre Ponti, when the Diligence from 
the Parmesan drove up to the court- 
yard of the inn. This is enough to 
tell the date of the story. For, before 
the coming of the French under Na- 
poleon, no Diligence ever red on 
the roads between Milan and Naples, 
and since their departure no Diligence 
will ever appear again till Hermes 
Trismegi comes from the tombs of 
Thebes to teach the Italians the art of 
using their hands and eyes. ‘‘ Avanti 
i Francesi,” and ‘‘ Dopo i Francesi,” 
form the limits of light and darkness, 
the Goshen of Ausonia. 

This Diligence was of course French, 
and it was thoroughly French in its 
rope-harness and its six wild horses ; 
French, in the enormity of its posti- 
lion’s boots, his queue, and his oaths, 
and French in its slowness, craziness, 
and freedom from all washing, paint, 
and free vo pr poe gene = 

Thecracking of whips, and the sacré 
of the drivers, re a the Dili- 
gence on its turn up the narrow street 
of the most.miserable of towns on the 
face of the earth, nay, of Italian towns ; 
which phrase comprehends all miseries 
from line to pole. Before this rolling 
paduneetens which tottered up = 
rocky way, tossing, groaning, an 
bounding from stone to stone, as if it 
felt the agonies that belong by heri- 
ditary right to human travelling on 
Italian pavements, came a multitude, 
groaning, tossing, and bounding, in 
the closest sympathy with the mighty 
machine. It is the merit of Torre dei 
tre Ponti, that the circuit of the earth 
could not produce its rival multitude. 
Every shape that disease, nakedness, 
impudence, and famine, could take, 
was there in its perfection ; and min- 
gling with them all that frolic which 
supplies the world with harlequins 
and punchinellos, the teachers of dan- 
cing dogs, and the makers of Revolu- 
tions. The tide gathered as the Di- 
ligence rolled on, till a poet would 
have called it an avalanche of begeary 
and a modern philosopher would have 
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used it as an argument against all mo- 


ern constitutions, the law of mar- 


riage, and the being of an Ultimate 
Cause. 

As the Diligence made this kind of 
triumphal entry, the postilions, en- 
grossed by the brilliancy of the s 
tacle, left their horses to make the best 
of their way; reasoning in the true 
style of their country, that if they 
trampled down the liegemen of the 
Pope, as it was probable that they would 
do under the most cautious guidance, 
it was better that the deed should be 
done without participation of their dri- 
vers, The windows, too, were not with- 
out spectators, nor these spectators 
without their attractions; the fore- 
most postilion, a young Picard, who 
had turned more heads wrong in the 
villages of La Manche, than the fa- 
mous Abbé Frassinous had turned 
right in the Court, was gazing with na- 
tural intentness at the diamond eyes . 
of the Signora Surintendente of the 
post-office, the most dangerous beauty 
of the place; when the fore-wheel 
came into full conflict with a fragment 
of an old column, whese Corinthian 
capital inverted, served for the prop of 
the court-yard gate. ‘The whee rolled 
off at the instant, the Diligence mem 
sed upon its three remaining wheels, 
heaves, for a moment, like an over= 
loaded ship, and then made a despe- 
rate plunge forwards, and summarily 
aadldemel its whole freightage into 
the street. The ground was instantly 
covered with trunks, band-boxes, va~ 
lises, parrot-cages, and the whole tra- 
velling theatre, company and all, of 
the most celebrated puppet-show man 
south of the Alps. 

When the outside was thus cleared, 
the stowage of the inside came to be 
examined. First was dragged out an 
Englishman of middle age, corpulent 
and jovial-eountenanced, who, after 
feeling whether his limbs had suffered 
any diminution, lost no time in order- 
ing a post-chaise and supper. Then 
was dragged out from this cabin, a 
French — who swore like a 
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officer, and threatened to have 

town put under military execution 
for his disaster. Then camea Milanese, 
jolie, mignante, et vermeillée, who had 
danced a season among the-Figurantes 
of the Academie in Paris, and was re- 
turning to an engagement at Naples. 
The Englishman gallantly gave her a 
particular invitation to a seat in his 
t-chaise. Next came a young Ita- 

ian noble, sallow and stern-visaged, 
indignant at the accident, and execra- 
ting France and its inventions, with- 
out any consideration for the commis- 
sary, who rapidly withdrew from the 
ere of such disloyal opinions. With 
Italian, came his sister, a girl of 
fourteen, light as an Antelope, with 
the sunny eyes and shining chesnut- 
locks, that are sometimes to be seen in 
Titian’s pictures, and are scarcely now 
to be found even in the beauty-breath- 
ing land of Italy. Two Germans, tra- 
velling for knowledge of mankind and 
stones, and whose talk during the jour- 


ney had been remorselessly trappish, 
fel ish and hornblendish, were 
the last extricated. The Wernerians 
had no sooner fons shameciven on 
terra firma again, than they. were as 

fi as ever ; one of them beat off 
a ent from the stone of their 
ov ow for an analysis, and the other 


selected a specimen of the true Alpine 
ite from the pavement for a pre- 
sent to the Freyberg Museum. 

In the midst of the pile of fallen 
trunks sat a boy, infinitely amused by 
the scene. The Englishman, repelled 
by. the scents and sights of the inn, 
and panting for fresh air, was leaning 

inst the portal. He was struck by 
the waives of the boy’s expression, 
and called him over to, him. 

‘6 Where the deuce did you come 
from ?”. was the question. 

' From, Lodi,” said the boy ; blush- 
ing and holding down his head at the 


nce. 
ae What, all alone?” 

“ Yes, to the last stage ; the posti- 
lion then. let me sit, on the roof.’ 

‘* And what brings you to this part 
of the world ?—Go back, sir, to your 
mother, and.don’t turn. fiddler or fool 
in this land of mummery.” . 

The boy hung down his head. “I 
have no mother,” and, tears gushed 
from his, eyes. as he told, that on the 
loss of his only parent, he had come to 
look for some distant relation. who li- 
ved in Mola di Gaieta. 


The en regretted that he 
had hurt his feelings, and gave him 
some money. ‘‘Now, go, my lad,’ 
said he; ‘‘ and as you will do no good 
unless Lr travel with a saint in com. 
pany, this pretty girl, turning to the 
Italian’s sister, will be your saint; and, 
upon my life, if beauty is anything in 
the scale, she would outweigh half the 
calendar.” The young girl crimsoned 
and laughed, put her hand on the 
boy’s ringlets, and said, ‘ Well, then, 
go, and remember Saint Antonia! M 
pame be with you.” The boy kissed 
her hand with the fervour of a preux~ 
chevalier. The Italian and his sister, 
the Englishman and the Milanese, now 
got into their post-chaises and were 
gone. Sits 

Vincentio stood gazing after the 
carriages, which, whirling down into 
the valley, now covered with evening 
vapours, seemed buoyant on clouds, 
They at length disappeared, and he 
turned to the inn to sleep. There was 
no room for him in the house, and if 
there had been, he was not disposed to 
part with his precious treasure, but in 
the last emergency. The stable door 
was open ; he struck up a conversa. 
tion with one of the grooms, who had 
come from his own town; the stalk, 
from which the nobleman’s horses had 
been taken, was vacant, he flung hims 
self upon the straw, and soon fell into 
a slumber. 

But his thoughts were fevered. by 
the day ; uneasy dreams thickened on 
him ; and he sprang up from this rest- 
less and uncheering sleep, with the 
sensation that the steps of a murderer 
were at his side. He found the stables 
door open, and the groom who had 
lain down with him, gone. But the 
cool air refreshed him ; and the moon, 
then in her wave, shed a tender and 
delicious light through the tall trees 
that sheltered the inn from the Levant 
winds, 

The air was still, and the night had 
the tranquil splendour of a southern 
sky. A faint red flash broke. upon the 
horizon at intervals, and showed that 
Vesuvius was kindling. Vincentio sat, 
wrapped in such conceptions as. beset 
a young brain. for the first time let 
loose upon the world :—his desertion, 
his hopes of discovering his relatives 
at Gaieta, the insolence of the young 
Neapolitan noble, and perhaps thedark 
eyes of his sister. 

But his reverie was disturbed by a 
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voice behind the thicket in whose shel- 
ter he was — :—** Diavoloue, cor- 
porco, will you snore till day- 
Fight ? Ahi, Signor Farniente, the 
moon is as narrow as the edge of a 
Paul. They will be off: come.” 

Vincentio recognized this as the 
voice of the groom who had slept be- 
side him, but whom, from a crevice 
in the hedge, he discerned to be now 
metamorphosed into the wearer of an 
immense brown cloak, with a belt 
stuck with a pair of pistols. His call 
was answered by a rs, sats 3 anda 
wild-looking vinages .¥- arenee with 
a foraging cap; looked from the win- 
dew of au outhouse. 

_ © Well; Master Diavolo, here I am,” 

yawned the ruffian ; “ you expect to 
find this job ready to your hand. It 
would be better for us both to go to 
our straw again, than to get nothing 
for our trouble, except being left to 
swing in the wind, like my brother 
Guistino.” 

“ Pish !—you think more of being 
hanged than of making your fortune. 
I saw the Count’s valise—why, I had 
it in my own hands. I put it mto the 

iage ; it was as much as I could 
lift. If it had been but nightfall, or if 
it had been at Fondi, under your bro- 
ther’s gibbet, with the sun shining as 
broad as a monk’s face, I should have 
been by this time a man of fortune.” 

“ Ay, and be hanged with the va- 
lise about your neck, before you had 
time to change a pistreen of it. I ne- 
ver drive a mule through that cursed 
Fondi, without thinking of turning 
honest man, and leaving to the imn- 
keepers to be the only robbers on the 
king’s highway.” 

“ Come—get on your cloak. You 
have been talking to a woman or a 
priest. Hanged, Porco! for what ?— 
that might be when the French were 
here—the Infidels ; but that fashion is 
gone by. Since our good King has 
come back, he lets all his loving sub- 
jects live ; and who could blame us for 
following our father’s trade ?” said the 
groom, with a laugh. 

The fellow-ruffian was going away, 
but he still lingered; probably to in- 
crease the value of his services. ‘ Is 
everything settled ?—are we sure to 
find them at the post-house ? The Ne+ 
apolitan has pistols.” 

* To be sure he has, and will make 
as much use of them as of the cannon 
on the mole of Gaieta. But to prevent. 
accidents, I have taken the liberty of 
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drawing the balls, You are not afraid 
of the powder, I hope?” He stalked 
about impatiently—‘ Come, Bestia ; 
or; by the Virgin ! the postilion will 
have robbed the iage himself, and 
been off to the mountains.” He took 
out a large foreign watch, glittering 
with diamonds, and, holding it up to 
the light, that was then diminished to 
a line on the edge of the distant moun- 
tain—he started. 

“ But half an hour for the work 
now—they will be off by daylight. 
Come, stir—here’s this watch for you ; 
and if the ambassador that it be 
to reclaims it, give him the answer 
that I gave his courier.”—-He took out 
his pistols, examined the flints, and 
loaded them—* A ball through his 
brains.” , ee ° 

His comrade gra at the bribe, 
thrust it me his pocket and led out 
a pair of mules. The ing on 
pe of them. The manta de vale’ 
pas yy ving = something on the 
ground. “ I havedropped my rosary,” 
rg he. “ Ay, well somennendy was 
the answer. ‘“ Nothing prospers un- 
less it is begun in the right style.” 
The rosary was found, the riders re- 
peated their aves, themselves, 
with their heads to the pommels of 
their saddles, struck in the spurs, and 
vanished into the darkness. 

Vincentio had heard the colloquy, 
first with anxiety for himself, in 
immediate power of these di oes, 
but with horror when he discovered 
its objects. Should he alarm the inn? 
—should he pursue the brigands ?— 
should he fly to the first station of the 
cavalry that patroled the road, and call 
them to the Neapolitan’s assistance ? 
But he recollected that the inn was 
sag sy tenanted by fellow-robbers ; 

e had seen too much’ of the insglence 
of the cavalry to hope that they would 
listen to the call of a boy, who might 
have been taken for an emissary of 
the brigands themselves: 

Yet to stay where he was, was im-_ 
possible ; the scenes that might be act- 
ing at that moment rose before him 
with terrible distinctness ; and, by an 
almost instinctive movement,-as if to 
escape the fever of his thoughts,’ he 
rushed down the hill, —* 

How far he ran, in this wild ex- 
queens vd wo spirit, macy! not ; 
but he at length began ‘to fe igue. 
The sinking of the moon had left the 
night itchy come ; and he found him- 
self entangled among the copse and 
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brambles of a wood, which he had 
seen in the evening before from the 
inn. This had been the notorious haunt 
of the brigands for some months of the 

g, until an action with some par- 
ties of Austrian chasseurs, had driven 
them up the mountains towards Ter- 
racina. 

But Vincentio was not in a state of 
mind to fear, and he struggled for- 
ward, with hands and feet, through 
wild vines and creeping plants that 
hung like ropes oul nets from the 
trees. His progress was impeded by a 
wall ; he t along it to find an en- 
trance ; and had laid his hand on a 
latch, when he felt himself be- 
hind. “ A spy, by the Virgin!” was 
uttered in a low, fierce tone. “ Kill 
him,” was the answer, from a similar 
voice. At the next instant, a dark lan- 
tern flashed upon him, and he saw the 
gums of a knife above his neck. 

e sprang aside, and struggled despe- 
rately, but the ruffian’s grasp was 
strong. The boy was flung upon his 
knees, the blade was again at his throat, 
and‘in his extremity he cried out to 
St Antonia for succour. 

- A window was instantly thrown open 
above his head, and a violent scream 
uttered. The ruffian, in his alarm, 
a the knife—cried out, with an 
oath, that the house was alarmed, and 
that there was no time to be lost, and 
burst in the door. Vincentio, stunned 
by the struggle, lay speechless and 
powerless, with his eyes fixed upon 
the spot from which he expected this 
murderer to return every moment. 

But the business in the house seem- 
ed to thicken ; lights passed rapidly 
from casement to casement ; the house 
was evidently alarmed. In a few mo- 
ments, loud voices and shots were 
heard, mingled with female screams. 
He would have given the world to be 
enabled to move a limb, but all his si- 
news seemed to have been struck bya 
cold spell. Suddenly the casement 
above his head was forced out—shots 
were exchanged—and, by the light, he 
saw a man desperately struggling, with 
his back to the window. Immediately 
after, he heard a loud crash on the 
earth, and a groan. The struggler had 
been flung out, and had fallen beside 
him. He listened with intense agony 
—the groan was followed only by a 
deep sigh, and the man was dead. Vin- 
centio feebly put forth his hand—it 
touched a pistol ; his strength instant- 
Jy and unaccountably returned ; he 
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‘ had broken down the carri 
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sprang on his feet, and almost uncon~ 
sciously rushed up into the ‘house,’ 
where the contest was still carried on. 
At his first step within the thr ‘ 
he stumbled over a corpse, of which” 
three or four lay in the entrance. By- 
the flashing of the pistols, he saw a 
knot of peasant-looking men forcing’ 
their way round an angle of the spa-’ 
cious stairs ; and above them, again, 
some gens-d’armes, who kept up a bro- 
ken fire, as if their ammunition or 
their co was exhausted: § 

At le one of the robbers ex- 
claimed, with a fierce execration, that’ 
he would show them the way to plun- 
der, and bounded up the stairs alone. 
The gens-d’armes, startled by his des- 
peration, gave back ; and the whole’ 
group of brigands were on the point 
of following their leader, when Vin 
centio fired. The leading ruffian had 
reached the top of the stairs, and had 
just turned, waving his arm to cheer 
them on, when the ball struck him in 
the side. He gave a yell, sprang into 
the air, and instantly dropped down 
dead. The unexpectedness of the fire 
from behind—the death of their lead- 
er, struck a panic into the banditti; 
they rushed down the steps, followed 
by the gens-d’armes, and sca 
through the fields. 

It was soon day-li ht, and there 
was time to ascertain the events of the 
night. The Neapolitan’s valise had 
been marked ‘by the postilions, and 
the common incidents of Italian tra- 
vel had been the natural result. They 
e in the 
loneliest part of the road, and had used 
their time, till towards morning, in 
collecting their predatory associates. 
The groom at the inn on the moun- 
tain had been a dragoon in the French 
service, and was, from his experience 
and furious courage, the acknowledged 
leader of the district. They must have 
found the Neapolitan an easy victim 5 
but in their absence, a patrole of gens- 
d’armes had taken up their quarters in 
the inn. The defence was thus unex- 

cted, but the weight of the travels 
Ter’s treasure had stirred up the rob- 
bers to unusual intrepidity ; and the 
gens-d’armes, already dish , 
would have been massacred, but for 
the shot that struck down the leader. 

As the dead bodies were laid, side 
by side, before the door, to be recog- 
nized, Vincentio saw, to his 
in the stern and stiffened features of 
the man whom he had killed, the 
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- The others were declared, by 
people of the inn, to be strangers 
‘to that part of the country. 

The noble ‘was now sought for, and 
found, lying’wounded upon his own 
bed. Vineentio was one of the first to 
enter the room ; and he stood gazing, 
with instinctive admiration, at the 
beauty of the pale face that hung over 
the wounded man. be nl * 

and sparkling eye, : t 
so strongly moved him, were gone ; 
aol Setheg oes, a cnoper' ones 
and ‘orm, the deeper grace 
of one of these angels that he had often 
worshipped on his mother’s tomb. 

Still it was his patron saint that had 
saved them all; his cry to St Antonia 
had awakened the Neapolitan girl, who 
had thought herself called to escape 
from some of the well-known perils of 
the forest. She saw the robber’s lifted 
knife under her window, and alarmed 
the house. The gens-d’armes, worn 
out with the day’s march, would have 
slept the sleep of death, but for her 
scream. 

The affair was now completed by 
the arrest of the innkeeper and his 
household, long suspected of an inter- 
course with the vagrant conscripts and 
habitual marauders of the mountains. 
The Count’s wound could find no suit- 
able attendance in this desert, and the 
horses of the culprit landlord were 
put in requisition for his conveyance 
te Terracina. - In the bustle, Vincen- 
tio, timid and reluctant, was forgot- 
ten; and it was not till the Count, 
leaning upon the arm of one of the 
soldiers, was entering the carriage, 
that his sister pointed out to him their 
general preserver. The Neapolitan, 
haughty and in pain, cast a contemp- 
tuous glance towards him, and ordered 
his valet to give him some money. The 
boy refesed it steadily and strongly. 
But he was not proof against the look 
with which the young female advan- 
ced, holding a small topaz ring, which 
she had just drawn her finger. 
“ You will not refuse this slight re- 
membrance,” said she, “‘ from one who 
owes to you her brother’s life and her 
own ?” 

Vincentio found a tear — 
his eye at the sound of human kind- 
ness ; there was something strangely 
touching to him in the voice ; the dis- 
tance between their conditions was in- 
finite, but if ever pure homage and 
delightful wonder was in his heart, it 
was when, with his eyes fixed on the 
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we ana hand reverently raised, 
as i ift was given by a Queen 
he knelt and took the ring ‘ 

The carriage and its escort had swept 
away, and Vincentio found him 
more alone than ever. But his mind, 
excited by the adventure of the night; 
and still more strongly by the 
present, which he turned a 
ways before the rising sun, and felt to 
be almost a that fortune would 
not abandon him, had given new 
strength to his frame. As he climbed 
the brow of the next hill, he saw at 
once the clouds of dust round the car- 
riage, and the cavalry far on the dusty 
plain; and Mola di Gaieta gleaming 
on the edge of the horizon. 

He reached the city towards noon, 
and had to wait by the drawbridge in 
the burning sun, till a long detachment 
of troops had passed out. Drums were 
beating, flags flying, trumpets sound- 
ing. The sight of military array is 
among the most stirring of all the de~ 
ceptions of ro isis vars lives on de~ 
ceptions—the 0 his fatigue 
and his hunger, Sia climbing one of 
the pedestals of the famous gate which 
bears the sculpture of Sansovino, hung 
gazing at the martial multitude. An 
officer of cavalry, who had reined w 
his horse to see his pass, felt 
himself perpen by the exclama- 
tions of the young observer i 
over his head. sad sida him tne 
down. The manceuvre was di 
and the officer was impatient ; he di- 
rected a soldier to pull him from the 
pillar, and Vincentio was soon lowered. 
When he felt his feet upon the ground, 
his first impulse was to make his es- 
cape ; but he was held fast by the sol- 
dier’s ‘ 

** Oh, hoh, Birbone! so you want 
to take your leave of us!” was the 
reply to the boy's remonstrances.— 
“* What! would you have us disobey 
orders, and run the strappado, or be 
shot for my pains? Do you see, my 
lad, I have the Captain’s positive com- 
mands, as you must have heard with 
your own ears, to bring you along with 
the troop.” 

Vincentio protested that hé had not 
heard a word on the subject. 

** Bacco!” said the , * none 
so deaf as those that won’t hear—I 
know well what it is to disobey orders 
—the flat of the sabre, or piq ing, is 
the least a man gets for out 
of season. You are recruited as fairly 
as any man or boy in‘ the service of 
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his Majesty the King of the Two Si- 
cilies—forwards! Poltrone! the troop 
are almost out of sight! mount!” 
The boy protested and struggled. 
He was on the spot where he was to 
have found his relatives, if they were 
on earth ; the insolence of the soldier 
stirred his blood, and his resistance had 
begun to draw a crowd, always hostile 
to the recruiting system of his Majesty 
the King of the ‘Two Sicilies. Violence 


was beginning to grow impolitic, and 
the trooper thought of making some- 
thing by capitulation. In the struggle 


the ring had caught his eye, and, 
to An a pay bow ¥ i. yn 
capture, he suggested to Vincentio 

‘he might get rid of the obligation of 
serving the State by sending that ring 
as a mark of respect to the Captain. 

Vincentio would as soon have parted 
with his life ; but he was still seated 
on the charger’s neck—the trooper 
suddenly grasped his hand, the rin 
was fo off, the boy was dr 
on the ground, and the author o his 
forced to in full gallop, before a 
human being could interpose. 

Exclamations, tears, fury, all sym- 
pathized in by the mob of peasantry, 
were useless. To overtake the trooper, 
who was now in full speed on the rise 
of a distant hill, was hopeless ; yet, to 
FW arg the ring, was not we, be 

ought of. A military waggon, that 
had waited to gather up the stragglers, 
was now forcing its tardy passage 
through the crowd. Vincentio made 
his way up to the corporal, who sat 
upon a pile of tranks and muskets, 
in the dignity of conscious command, 
stated his case with gushing eyes and 
eager gestures, and demanded ven- 
geance on the fugitive robber. 

The corporal was a Senegallian, a 
handsome fellow, whiskered all over, 
and with a laughing glance, which was 
not lost.on the ladies carrying home 
their baskets, in when) Ped jane 
brought theeggs, butter, a iekens, 
that were pan of the day’s indulgence 
of the households of Gaieta. The cor- 
poral had an eye for a promising re- 
cruit as well as for the brown Graces 
of the ancient kingdom of the Lestri- 

ons; but his.style of captivation was 
direct than cheat of the topaz plun- 
derer.. ‘‘ Ahi, Geronimo fratello mio,” 
said he, as he beckoned to the boy to 
come nearer.. 


“ My name is not Geronimo,” was 
the reply. “5 
** Poh! no matter, Philippo, or 
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whatever name you take liking to- 
come up here: I'll be sworn, but I ré« 
collect your face. My sword to a piss 
treen, but we are blood-relations !” 
Vincentio’s eyes lightened, “ I come 
from Lodi,” said the boy. 

** The very spot of all places in 
the world—I saw the family face at 
once—you may not recollect me, from 
my having gone into the service when 
I was not within half-a-dozen years of 
your age; you see I have arrived at 
command already. This little affair 
that we have in hand now, handsome. 
ly finished, I retire for life, and 
back to Lodi, to settle with our fa- 
mily.” 

Vincentio listened with breathless 
interest—his home was desolate, yet he 
felt a sudden longing to see Lodi again. 
He clasped the corporal’s hand ; the 
peasants, and particularly the women, 
were charmed with the recognition, and 
would have embraced both the eorporal 
and bis new cousin, but for the pru- 
dence of the sous officier, who felt that 
military dignity was not to be trifled 
with. He repelled them gently, with 
a hand not many shades whiter than 
a Moor’s, and compensated his cold« 
ness by smiles that developed to the 
uttermost a row of ivory teeth, and 
by glances of the most vagrant kind, 
from eyes that flashed through. his 
huge eyebrows, like summer lightning 
through twilight. Still Vincentio lin- 
gered—his uncle in Gaieta was yet te 
be leoked for ; he sprung from the car, 
and the corporal’s smiles were cheek+ 
ed by a compressed lip, and a whisker 
that rose and fell with angry energy. 
He had freed himself from a pile of 
postsekin bundles, in which was borne 

alf the female finery of the regiment, 
and was preparing to spriv: pn his 
reluctant kinsman, when a look round 
the cirele which still hemmed in the 
parties, satisfied him that force was 
not his best weapon. The boy’s beauty 
had made a powerful impression ons 
ruddy middle-aged woman, the prin- 
cipal among the crowd—a widow, for 
she had been lately released from the 
better half of her cares, and was now, 
by her opulence and her single bless- 
ess, tenfold more important in the 
peasant eye, than she had been.a month 
fore. She was leaiing away Vine 
centie by the hand, possibly not with- 
out some vague idea of hereafter ad- 
vancing him te the connubial posses 
sion of the best. pasturage within sight 
of the tower of Bolondo, when the 
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was to be permitted to keep it.” The 
simple word was Vincentio, 
to the obvious surprise of the red- 
cheeked relict, bounded on the car, 
bade a rapid adieu to his new friends, 
and was gone as fast as the lash could 
urge a team of requisition mules. 

The troops ed the Carig- 
liano, and had pitched a few tents for 
the officers, on a rising-ground within 
sight of Minturnum. The 
was a man of his word, his first busi- 
ness was to find out the robber = 

ing. The : protested stout 
a the unseldier like doctrine o 
restitution ; but the corporal was tall, 
and determined on his point—a noto- 
rious master of the sabre, and begin- 
ning to grow angry. ‘Che ring was at 
last given up, and Vincentio was made 
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d happier than any man in the Two Si- 
al cilies below the throne ; the happiness 
~ of monarchs is, of course, immeasure< 
4 able. 

i “ And now,” said the corporal, 
th “ my lad, if you like; you may go and 
n lok for your relations.” But he had 
d- been too old an investigator of human 
he nature to be generous at hazard—he 
nd knew his man. 

d, “ You are, to be sure,” added he, 
1is “ as fairly enlisted into his Majesty’s 
ng service as ever hero was, and I might 
Ne return your name to the Captain for a 
to fusee in the company, if I chose. But, 
ar, all fair above board. The fact is; we 
ke wldiers are generous by profession— 
ker we lead. an easy life, and don’t care a 
gy. paul how the.world goes. I have uncles 

of adaunts by the dozen, yet what think 
re Tabout them! The regiment is my 
nt, family—the camp my house—and the 
his country my estate.” Vincentio listen- 
ind - An officer, ae with —_ 
the trappi on a show 
was deg oainalne divections with the 
uty § haughtiness of military authority, then 
ms (— “apped spurs to-his foaming and cur- 
rin- vetting horse, and was gone among the 
for trees like a. meteor. 

the The sight was beyond all argument. 
ow, | Vincentio felt within himself the ma- 
esse terials of which heroes and homicides 
the §"emade, decided to forget his rela- 
mith tives for the time, and was congratu- 
Vine § ted by the whole group who had ga- 
ithe J ered round to listen to the corporal’s 
ad- § Moverbial —was inducted in 
sses ff rm into the:mess, drank to the glory 
sight § the regiment Santa Croce, in wine 
| the 
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sour as it was, had grown on the Fa- 
lernian hills, and was declared entitled” 
to his full share > fodhonatite’ tess 
be gained in ee onan > came 
paign against the I 

Trout ties declarations of the 
ral, and all the other military au 
rities, who, seated on their knapsacks’ 
and packsaddles, drank their Falernian’ 
with him on this evening, the yeung’ 
recruit had reason to believe that rio~’ 
thing less than the whole disposable 
foree of Algiers was going to be apni-' 
hilated. His after know , however, 
told him, that the whole disturbance 
pe ar wt atae = occa’ 
sioned by t scent of a single pirate 
galley, for the purpose of carrying off 
live stock for a cruize up the 
ranean. ‘The business, however, gave 


too fair an aad for a bulletin: 
to be let slip by the Neapolitan 
commanding along the margin of the 
bluest of blue and bea I bays.’ 
With a rapidity, raré in Ftalian war- 
fare, he had at once dispatehed! a cou- 
rier with intelligence to Naples, and 
ordered out the elite of his garrison in’ 
pursuit. ‘Tardiness would have been 
more fortunate. Neither statesman nor 
soldier breaks through national rules’ 
with impunity. 

Night fell, and the Neapolitan war- 
riors pitched their tents, ate their sup-. 
pers, and laid themselves down od 
their straw, to sleep themselves ‘into’ 
vigour for the general attack which 
was to extinguish the Moors on’ the 
morrow. No Moors had been visible 
on land, the sea was without a sajl,— 
the noblest mirror in the world; for 
the moon, that was now in its wane, 
and already setting in silver pompand’ 
queenly loveliness on the verge of the 
horizon. Wagers were laid in the 
camp that the expedition would find: 
nothing on the shore but its habitual 
shrimps, or on the land but the rabbits. 
that had been so long masters of the 
soil, and the most regular of all his 
tributaries of lives and fortunes to the 
King. 

At length the tumults of the en-' 
campment dwindled away—a laugh or 
a loud voice carolling some Bacchana- 
lian song was heard from time totime ~ 
—that too passed away. The sentinels’ 
were heard challenging as the officer’ 
of the night went round—that too 

away, and slumber seemed to_ 

ave made an universal’ conquest of 
the warriors of-Gaieta. | at 
Vincentio, repelled by the heat of 


the corporal’s tent, in which there was 
for the senses but intolerable 
heat, the fumes of Monte Nuova tobac- 
co, and the concert of twenty Neapo- 
litan noses in full play, refused to trust 
himself to the double chance of fever 
and suffocation, and took for ~~ 
the sack which the h 
vided for his share of the Moorish 
and for his couch Caighae 
the edge of the river Carigli 

Just before he went to sleep, he cast 

an eye round him. The commandin 

officer, determined to make fatal wor 
of the Infidel, had pitched his camp 
on the edge of the shore ; so if there 
was a Moor on land he must be caught 
in this military net, or if he would 
escape, he must fight for it. The lat- 

ter part of the alternative had probabl 
not entered into the gallant Governor's 
calculation, or he perhaps would not 
have drawn his line of circumvallation 
quite so close. But the disposition was 
such as a painter would have praised 
for the picturesque ; and as Italian ge- 
nius is at least as clever at the pencil 
as the sword, the Governor, in his cas- 
trametation, was probably thinking at 
least as much of the picturesque as 
of fighting. Nothing could be more 
beautiful than his arrangement of light 
and shade ; the tents were like snow 
hillocks, — on by the most bril- 
liant of possible moons; the sea 
beyond them looked like a boundless 
blue 7 4. studded with a star-pat- 
tern of the most vivid brightness ; the 
various and luxuriant vegetation of 
the low ds, quating from the 
marsh of Minturnum, looked an ex- 
panse of green velvet, and Vincentio 
thought of the famous picture at Lodi, 
in which Pietro Perugino had shown 
to the wondering townsmen the Sultan 
Mustapha the Second, surrounded by 
his court, and in the midst of piles of 
urple tapestry, and walls and weapons 
lee with jewels, giving ducats for 


heads of the Constantinopolitans. 
Ischia, dark and silent, lay on the 
waters before him, like a sleeping Le- 
viathan. Naples, spread out on his 
left, still glittering with lights innu- 
merable, and above it shot up Vesu- 


vius, like the central cusp of the mu- 
ral crown, beaming with the deep and 
steady splendour of a mighty gem. 

. At length he lay down, probably 
the last of the gay and gallant cava- 
liers among whom he had that day 
taken his chance for glory. With his 
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eyes fixed on the stars, which seemed 
to thicken and whirl about, till 

fell from their spheres, and coursed 
each other through the sky, he sunk 
into a profound slumber. 

Then, his dreams were as vivid as 
his waking. He saw the camp, the 
stars, the shore ; he saw figures rise 
out of the waters, and revel torch-in- 
hand through the camp ; he heard 
songs which turned into outcries, and 
these outcries into groans. One ob- 
ject, above all the rest, haunted him. 
It was a star, whose strange and un- 
licensed gyrations he had watched for 
what seemed to him an unlimited 
time. It sometimes shot away into 
the ether, and showed nothing but a 
twinkle of the faintest blue ; it would 
then rush down again with the speed 
and the splendour of a comet ; it at 
length stood directly above his devo- 
ted head, expanding, reddening, glow- 
ing, a gigantic disk of fire. He scream- 
ed and started up ; the corporal’s tent 
was in flames at his back. He 
round ; the air was loaded with vo- 
lunies of pitchy smoke, broken by 
thick bursts of flame. The whole en- 
campment was in a blaze. Athwart 
the mingled clouds and fire, turbans 
were seen, and dusky faces rushing 
backwards and forwards, with screams 
of “‘ Allah!” Vincentio thought that 
the last day was come, and the le- 
gions of Lucifer let loose for the ends 
of justice on the sinners of Naples and 
its vicinity. 

When he recovered his recollection, 
he looked round for the corporal ; but 
the brave Senegallian had known the 
value of his life to the state too well 
to hazard it under the pike and sey- 
mitar of the dogs of Mahomet. He 
had vanished at the first alarm. ‘The 
Algerines now had the game all in 
their own hands. They played it to 
the last card. Tents, baggage, carts, 
knapsacks, and curricle-guns, all made 
a bonfire. The burnt-offering caught 
the eyes of the Gaietans ; and the 
puty-governor, conceiving it to bethe 
conflagration of the whole Algerine 
navy, gave orders for a Te Deum, at 
daybreak, in all the churches. The 
Neapolitans saw it, and conceiving tt 
to be a new Vesuvius starting up o 
the west coast of their bay, to put Na- 
ples between two fires, had ordered out 
St Januarius to extinguish the young 
volcano. The decay of the blaze, # 
its materiel was consumed, furnished 
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the Neapelioons 1s. with a new convic- 
tion of power of their ; civic 
protector ; and, in their delight, the 
authorities. also appointed Te Deum 
to be sung at daybreak in all the 
churches... 

_ The Algerines were later in their 
gratitude ; but they too were grateful. 


A passing xebecque, at by the 
— bod landed its crew to partake 


of the booty. —T were interlopers ; 


and when they gathered as much 
as loaded their muscular and swarthy 
shoulders, they made their way down 
tothe shore, under cover of the smoke, 
and sailed with a flowing sheet for Al- 
giers. The Mahometans are not ci- 
vilized enough to lie on the European 
scale, and opaaeh towns and genes 
paragrap es ma’ ore 
the science halls my bulle- 
tin. But it was not the business of 
the captain who hommes the news to 
degrade his own exploits, or depress 
me spirits of the faithful. According- 
y, there was a general rejoicing : 
bonfires were seen from the weedy 
borders of the ancient Cyrene to the 
sandy edge of the empire of Fez ; the 
men of the green turban perfumed 
their beards, and thanked the Prophet 
that it was evil with the men of the 
hat. The Dey proclaimed a national 
donative of opium—the mosques were 
thrown open—every true believer load- 
ed his musket with ball, and fired at 
everything in his way to prayer, from 
the pigeon on the house-top, to the 
Jew in the corners of the streets. Blood 
was shed, of which no man took heed, 
as the bullets fell chiefly among the 
Frank merchants and the Jews ; the 
captain of the xebecque was conveyed 
to the presence of the sovereign, who 
put a pelisse worth five hundred pias- 
tres on his shoulders, and sent him to 
the mosque on a horse worth a thou- 
sand. crew were clapped in pri- 
son, preparatory to a deportation to 
the Berber mountains, for having 
ronhled at the tithe which the Ugli 
aschi, or chief of the customs, had 
thought it his duty to subduct from 
their plunder for his trouble in look- 
ing at it. But excepting this rebel- 
lious and unjustifiable crew, all was 
satisfaction and shouting in Algiers, 
from the hour when the first Imaum 
cried, “ Allah il Allah!” from the 
tower of the Mosque Vanderashi, to 
the hour when the last.cried,:‘* Allah 
il Allah !” from the same—even from 
Vor, XVIII, 
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the rising of the sun to the going down 
fone 


Vincentio looked round for his fel- 
lon, warriors dig A noe 
to be seen on hill or . e gal- 
lant Senegallian had left ing be- 
hind him but his sabre, that illustri- 
ous blade which, in its master’s story, 
had eclipsed all the Andrew Ferraras 
of she Strib ae gr ‘was seemed 
and saddles. The ae cavalry of 
the bulwark of Christen had evi- 
dently been surprised, and routed in 
the most complete style of fugitation. 
PKA Paver vas there so swogeion. 6 

eld ; neither horse n TO 
on the scene of "battle ; eo ane 
ment de la Cruz was fully entitled to 
wear for its fature motto the boast re- 
versed of Francis the First. 

Vincentio, enveloped in smoke, was 
buckling on the sabre, which seemed 
fallen to him by the laws of war, and 
was in the midst of a problem as to 
the mode of tightening the straps of 
the corpulent Senegallian te his own 
slender figure, when he felt him- 
self grasped behind, and a dissonance 
of the most barbarous Li 
thundered in his ear, “ Qmmani sab, 
hulaku Mahoun.” ‘The startled boy 
tried to escape, but the was that 
of a giant. The a pen 3 were 
repeated, with the expressive gesticu- 
lation of drawing a poniard, which, in 
the reflection of the flames, hung like 
a blade of solid fire over his . 
Flight was impossible ; to speak Al- 
gerine was as i ible as to under- 
stand it. The boy had no other .al- 
ternative than the old manceuvre of 
the Italian warriors, when they meet 
a gente at sea—throw by musket 
- sword, and fall on ye sneer to 
the. Virgin. He dropped bre, 
and fellon his knees, calling loudly on 
is pea Spt ome: 

erine m 
the eurls with one hand, and with the 
other was balancing the dagger, as if 
measuring where to strike. Vincen- 
tio threw up a last imploring glance at 
the murderer, when fe saw fim give 
a sudden start—the visage, black and 
fixed asa bronze statue, was suddenly 
convulsed—the eyes rolled as if they 
would start from their sockets—the 
lips writhed, and left the whole 
of broad white teeth bare. Vincentio 
felt the grasp relax, but still knelt. 
In another Pan ae dagger drop- 
4: 
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ped—blood gushed from the Algerine’s 


mouth*—he s —strove to stea- 
dy himself on his feet-—and then, with 
a glare and a roar like that of a dying 
wee, bounded forwards, and fell 

y at his length on the ground. 

Vincentiowas bewildered, and stood 
gazing on the parting struggles of the 
robber with a strange curiosity, when 
he heard a voice crying out, in Ita- 
lian, “‘ Ishe gone? is he dead?” and 
another Algerine bounded through the 
smoke, and was at his side. ‘“ Come 
away, boy,” said he : “‘ that negro ras- 
cal will do no more mischief in this 
world at least. He was always for 
blood, and he has now got enough of 
it.” He looked at Vincentio. “* Why, 
you are a handsome fellow, too. That 
son of a serpent, to think of killing 
you, when you would sell for some- 
thing. So, come along. We have 
made a famous night’s work of it, and 
now for the Goletta.” 

A heavy gun was heard from the 
shore. “ By my father’s tomb,’ the 
galliot will be off” He had seized 
Vincentio by the arm, and was hurry- 
ing him down the hill, when the dy- 
ing man was heard to groan. ‘‘ What, 
not dead yet?” said the pirate. He 
then dragged the boy up the steep, and 
again stood beside the Algerine. Life 
had away in that groan. “ Ay,” 
said he, “ I thought that my carbine 
would not miss him. The rascal was 
mutinous on board, and I had deter- 
mined to get rid of him on the first 
opportunity. It was but last night, as 
we were lying off Capri, that I over- 
heard the plan for rising upon me, 
and making this butcher captain. I 
had checked them, it seems, too often 
in throat-cutting. However, I found 
work for them that put mutiny out of 
their heads for one night ; and if your 
Neapolitan heroes had been anything 
better than their own asses, they would 
have cured some of my crew of their 
hot blood. Our friends in Gaieta had 
given due notice of the expedition ; 
and honour, as well as policy, com- 


py me to give these heroes ‘a lesson 


ow they meddle with the bloody flag. 
As soon as they began to light th 
lamps, I extinguished mine, threw a 
hundred and ruffians, that feared 
neither pike nor bullet, into my boats, 
and absolutely walked into their camp. 
The affair was over in the pulling of a 
trigger. Half-a-dozen shots sent‘ ge- 
neral, staff, cavalry, and infantry, to 
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the right-about. They made a 
lant reren, without the loss of a Ann 
and we had nothing to do but to plun. 
der at our ease. In gathering up my 
fellows, I heard the cry of ‘ Antonia,’ 
I had some old recollections about that 
name. I saw that son of all evil 
ing to stab what I thought in the dust 
and smoke was a woman. His time 
= come. I sent an ounce ball through 

m.” 

He stooped, tore open the alhaie, 
and flinging back the corpse’s arm, 
showed a deep wound in his right side. 
** There,” said he, with the triumph 
of a marksman, “ there is one of the: 
very safest spots for a carbine. I 
caught him just as he was lifting his 
arm with the knife over you. Never 
fire in front, when you can fairly hit 
the flank.” He spurned the huge frame 
from him. 

They reached the edge of the beach, 
It was utterly solitary. The pirate 
put a small horn to his lips, and it 
sounded in Jow and melancholy sweet- 
ness round the curved shore. He 
hurried along with fierce ‘impatience. 
“*Scoundrels, dogs, can they have gone 
as up the country ? Can they 

ave been cut off? Can —- have 
mutinied, and left me behind P” 

A flash gleamed along the distant 
waters, followed by the report of can- 
non. 

“* Gone, by all the saints in purga- 
tory !” he cried, with a yell, followed 
by long exclamations against their 
treachery, and still more his own 
blindness, confidence, and tardiness of 

unishment. ‘* Had I but shot one- 

alf of them yesterday upon the poop !” 
was his most frequent shape of re- 
morse. But day was now stealing 
on the east; the outline of the ba 
was rising in a blue and vapouri 
light. The Liparis were seen like 
solid clouds resting on the verge of the 
horizon ; and Vesuvius reared his 
summit through the purple dimness 
of the shore, like a Titan to be crown- 
ed with gold by the sun. 

' “ This is no place for me now,” 
said the Algerine gravely. ‘* And now, 
boy, if you wisb to make your for- 
tune, the way lies betore you. Be- 
tray me to the governor of Gaieta.” 

“‘ Never!’ No, by Saint Antonia, 
never !” said the boy, and kissed his 
hand. 

The pirate mounted to the summit 
of one of the little eminences that line 
9 
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the shore of the Minturnian, and gazed 
earnestly towards the sea. Vincentio 
strained his eyes, but could see nothing 
but the long and dazzling light that 
poured on the waters from the East, 
continually broadening and brighten- 
ing, like silver ore rushing out of a 
furnace. He was startled by an ex- 
clamation, and turned to his formida- 
ble companion. Every nerve of the 
pirate’s face was working with fierce 
emotion. He began gesticulating with 
more than Italian violence, as if 
he were acting the pantomime of a 
fight for life. At intervals, fragments 
of halfia-dozen languages were utter- 
ed by him, inv short and breathless 
interjection—Ecco ! il Mahoun; I car- 
nifici !—I.es perdus ! Moment decisif ! 
—Allah ! Mandake salem al rashein ! 
—Ah, venganza !—with a multitude 
of others, which came from his parch- 
ed and fiery lips like bullets. 

All this was a mystery to his hear- 
er, who, however, soon after had its 
explanation. A low sound of cannon 
was heard. The pirate vessel rapidly 
rose on the horizon, and swept, with 
all sails spread, like a heron chased by 
a hawk, doubling and running close 
to the wind, along the edge of the 
Islands. This had been seen already 
by the pirate’s sailor eye, and he had 
been exulting in the prospect of having 
his revenge upon the mutineers. The 
cause of the manceuvres was next 
shown ; twolarge galleys, with the Mal- 
tese cross waving above their lateen 
sails, came rolling into light through the 
intervals of the Islands. The sea fell 
suddenly calm, and Vincentio could 
see the Algerines unwinding their tur- 
bans, and spreading them and their 
shawls along the shrouds and masts to 
catch the dying wind. This is the old 
practice of the Infidels, and has often 
saved them in the light winds of the 
Mediterranean. But no wind would 
come. The xebecque stood fixed upon 
the blue floor of the sea, a towering 
pile of all the colours of the rainbow, 
purple, scarlet, green, golden, as the 
sun-light fell upon the shawls and tur- 
ban stripes, and, hoisted above all, the 
blood fag with the crossed scymitars. 


It looked likea vast Turkish pavilion 
upon a boundless plain of lapis-lazuli. 
A few shot, fired from the heavy chase- 
guns of the Maltese, came from time 
to time, bounding slowly along the 


waters. No return was made y the 
Algerine, she stood fixed, neither drum 
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the Maltese, with all their ~- a 


-own deck, they sho 


(il 


nor horn was heard, even her ports 
were shut, and except for the bloody 
flag which hung from the bend of the 
lateen sail, like a stream of fresh gore 
down its white, she might have been 
mistaken for one of the Trieste cotton 
chaloupes that are to be found con- 
stantly between the Levant and the 
east coast of Spain. 
The pirate gazed long in silence, as 


rushed along, nearing the ine 
till they were within cannon-shot, at 
intervals trying their distance by a 
gun. * They will take her ; Mahoun ! 
if I were but on board !” exclaimed the 
pirate, with a spring from the ground. 
‘* The cowardly villains, they will 
strike without firing a shot.” He 
rushed down to the water’s edge. Vin- 
centio, in the curiosity which he felt 
about the man_and the seene, followed 
him, and caught his cloak. The sight 
of the boy brought him to his sen- 
ses, and he stopped, looked on in si- 
lence, yet with the fierce restlessnessof 
a tiger chained in sight of blood. The 
galleys had now ranged head and 
stern of the Algerine, and Vincentio’s 
eye was looking for the descent of the 
red flag. Yet there it remained. The 
galleys now for a moment ceased firing ; 
they had reached within pistol-shot, 
and according to the old Mediter- 
ranean custom, hailed the enemy by 
sound of trumpet to surrender before 
they should send in the first broad- 
side. In the twinkling of an eye the 
turbans and shawls were torn down, 
and the Algerine stood clear in the 
light, the decks and rigging covered 
with men ; a sound, lessa shout than 
a yell, was heard; the ports were at 
once thrown open, and an absolute 
storm of fire burst from both sides. 
The galleys actually half-rose out of 
the water, and reeled back, like a man 
who had received a stunning blow. 
For some minutes no attempt could be 
made to return the Algerine fire, 
which was now poured in with an in- 
cessant and furious discharge. The 
fragments of timbers, the gilded poops, 
and splinters of oars, were flying from 
the huge Maltese at every. shot. 
** Now, cried out the pirate, “ now 
let them but board, and by this time 
to-morrow they will have both these 
hulks in the Goletta. Santa Vergine, 
if I had but wings to put me on my 
never . salute 


Grand Master again.” He paused 
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breathlessly, the galleys had now com- 
bined their fire, and were sweeping 
round the black little xebecque; that 
stood desperate and still, waiting to 
wrap them in another shower of iron. 
But they had learned the peril of a 
near os and with their heavy 
metalkept up a distant fire, which was 
rapidly dismantling the enemy. Vin- 
centio could see the gradual work of 
the cannon upon this fierce little oppo- 
nent; gunafter gun dismounted ; port- 
holes beaten together ; the only mast 
tottering ; sails hanging in a thousand 
stripes ; till, at length, one lucky shot 
struck the upper bend of the lateen 
yard, and brought down with it the 
flag, amidst the roar of the Maltese. 
It was soon rehoisted upon the stump, 
but the fire of the Algerine was dying 
away- Blood was visibly gushing down 
her sides, and but a few of her people, 
and those chiefly gathered in a knot 
on the poop, were to be seen. 

“* She is gone !” cried out the pirate, 
with a gesture of wild indignation ; 
“ she is gone ; the best sailer between 
the Capes ; they will have her tied up 
to their cursed Mole for a show to the 
rabble of Malta. My ship, my jewels, 
my scymitar, my carbine,—my wife's 
picture—all are gone ! And, there see, 
they are sending out — boats to = 
possession.” e turned away, a 
with shut eyes and set teeth, stood 
grasping his forehead. All was silent ; 
at ence Vincentio saw a column of the 
densest black smoke, followed by a 
broad blaze, ascend like an Incarna- 
tion of the Evil One, rising from his 
own burning gulph. It hung over the 
waters for an instant, and as it rolled 
away on the clouds, a crash deeper 
than thunder tore the ear. Vincen- 
tio and the pirate felt themselves 
suddenly dashed upon the sand by an 
invisible force. How long they lay 
there, they could not tell ; but when, 
on recovering theirsenses, they turned 
again to the sea, a solitary galley was 
seen slowly toiling its way towards 
Ischia. Its consor$ and the Algerine 
had gone to the bottom of the waters. 

Vineentioand his stern fellow-spec- 
tator, awed and exhausted, silently left 
the beach, and directed their steps to- 
wards the thicket ; which, extending 
from the few feeble remnants of its ear- 
lier groves, covered the interior of the 
great marsh. Accidentally reverting his 

es to the shore, the boy saw some~ 

ing rising on the undulations of the 
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waves, that were still disturbed by thie 
explosion. They went towards it to» 
gether. It ad how reached the 

of the sand, and they drew it to shore : 
it was a human body, much blackened 
by smoke, its caftan and trowsers burnt 
in various places, and a deep plash of 
blood covered its left side. The pirate 
turned up its face, and exulted aloud 
over the dead, of whom he spoke as 
one of his most trusted officers, and 
yet the chief agent in the mutiny, 
** As for that black scoundrel,” said he, 
*‘ that eldest whelp of Eblis yonder, 
he was a mere tool. This was the 
brain, the front, ithe soul of the con: 
spiracy ; well, and here he has his re. 
ward.” As he spoke, he lifted up his 
foot, and was about to dash his heel 
into the mutilated and ghastly visage, 
when he suddenly checked himself. 
‘There never was bolder heart or 
keener hand on board xebecque,” said 
he, as if unconsciously ; “ all men have 
their madness, and his was to be Cap- 
tain ; tetchy and rash, I too may have 
hurt his pride; and so here he lies, 
and here he has found his grave from 
a beggarly Maltese culverin, or a bar- 
rel of gunpowder. But he went out 
of the world like a man.” 

He stooped down, and took out 
of the corpse’s hand a small and hard 
paper-roll, which the fingers still 
grasped with the nervous convulsion 
of death. ““Ay !” he exclaimed; “I 
knew it ; he died with the match in 
his hand; he would not suffer the 
ship to be taken ; he would not see 
his crew chained, and starved, and 


trampled on, in the Grand-Master’s ~ 
Look here, boy ; this is © 


dungeons, 

what sent a hundred and fifty souls 

and bodies into the elements at a 

touch.” He gave the match to Vin« 

centio. ‘ There is a story about that 

piece of clay there,” he continued, 

*‘ that might make a woman weep, 

and anything feel but a friar. There 

lies a noble renegado ; but he had his 

wrongs to drive him to it. He was the 

eldest son of one of the proudest fami« 

lies of Verona ; he loved some woman 

or other ; she either jilted him, or, if 

I recollect the tale, was refused to 

him, through some family quarrel. 

He was a wild fellow, and, maddened 

with passion, he carried her off from 

\aconvent ; they were seized ; the lady 
Bie dragged back to take the veil, and 
Count was thrown into a dungeom. 


His mistress, or his wife, as it may 
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n,; died of a broken heart before © 
the honest Padres could wed her to 
her prison-bars for the of her 
sul. This man. broke at the 
tidings, and swore eternal vengeance 

joan ponent and country. He threw 

family, friends, name, and country 
together. He joined me, for I too had 
something to lay to the account of the 
Padres ; and, in our cruizes, I think 
we paid the holy men in full.” A tear 
stood in his eye. “‘ We must not leave 
him here,” said he, gazing on the body. 
“They will gibbet him ; he must be 
buried.” 

He pointed to the white spires of a 
religious house on the brow of a re- 
mote hill. ‘* Boy,” said he, ‘‘ if you 
want to be rich for life, you have only 
to g° to that gate, and tell them that 
Hulaku is on shore and alone. It will 
be worth ten thousand zechins to you. 
Eh? what do you think of the oppor- 
tunity °” 

Vincentio coloured, and took the 
pirate’s rough hand between his own. 
“You saved my life,” said he, in a 
submissive ves ra Oh! well, - I 
did,” was the reply. ‘ I ma ve 
made you but a Sleinen afier all ; 
but, such as it is, you shall not be the 
worse for me.” He put a purse of 
chins into the reluctant boy’s bo- 
wm.—* And now, sirrah,” said he, 
“we must turn to business, and bury 
the Captain.” 

They out a trench in the 

laid the dead in it. 
»” said Hulaku, “ though we 
aan sing no mass over him, he will 
rest perhaps as quiet as if he had the 
Pope and Cardinals to chaunt his re- 
wiescat. There he will be safe from 

e wolf and the priest in this world.” ' 
earns ei 
it gradu i visage a rm, 
Hulaku looked on his work with a 
more grieved countenance. His lip 
quivered, his frame shook ; and when 
Vincentio had gathered some of the 
tufted weeds to give the grave the op 
pearance of not having been lately 
made, the pirate, who had laboured 
Vigorously before, refused to do more. 
“Cover him, boy,” said he in a low 
wice, ‘ I cannot lay the last sod on 
Montalto.” ei: | 

The boy did as he was.on and 
planted a few branches of the furze 


Hulaku had. sat down on a large stone 
vhile this was doing. His face was in 
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his hands me Vincentio, himself 
saddened ceremony, burst out 
into sobbing. The pirate started from 
the groundand took his hand. <‘ Come, 
sirrah, no more of this.” He led him 
to the head of the grave. “‘ Yet, boy,” 
he added, in an in ed voice, “ if 
love or ambition ever tempt 
you, remember this grave. Here lies 
what might have been an honour and 
a happiness to his country.” His voice 
failed. He pressed his foot lightly up- 
on the edge of the turf, and, with a 
bended brow, and in almost a whis- 

r, made his brief epitaph——‘‘ Here 

ies the heart of a lion !” 

The ceremony ended, the pirate led 
the way, by paths with which he seem~ 
ed to have had old acquaintance, to~ 
wards the hills, that here are a kind 
of portraits in little of the Apennine 
range ; fragments of rocky heights in- 
tersected with ragged defiles of a few 
feet across, and covered with stunted, 
shrubs creeping down to the brink of 
noisy rivulets. ‘ I bring you along 
with me, boy,” said he, ‘* because 
those heroes of his Maj of the 
Two Sicilies will all find their way 
back to the field of battle, now. that 
they hear no more firing. I should be 
hunted, and you would be hanged, to 
put into a bulletin.” 

To Vincentio all the world was the 
same. He was as much at home among 
the wild birds and beasts of the Apen- 
nines, and struggling along their h 
paths and declivities, as he 
could have been in the Toledo.of Na- 
ples, or in the Piazza di Spagnia of 
the Eternal City. He must in either, 
have slept in streets, and fed, as 
it might please the same chance that 
feeds the Lazaroni and the vulture. 
The pirate, fe had mate some im- 

ression on his suscepti irit. He 
ae not ill with he maeealh 
adventure of the life that these moun- 
tains seemed to picture—a stirring and 
eager hazard for existence day after 

ay, yet a new, bold, various struggle, 
condiine but the melancholy mono- 
tony, the meagre squalidness, the dis- 
eased and indolent poverty, of an Ita- 
lian city. : 

His companion was one well calcu~ 
lated to give some force to this origi-+ 
a era 
vity ; his form in vigour of life ; 
the ing and handsome cha-, 
racter of a countenance, from which a 
few days’ wandering, and the fresh. 
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mountain air, had cleared away the 
ony and haggardness of his habitual 

; his inspiriting and curious frag- 
ments of personal exploits and chances 
along the Mediterranean, bound the 
boy’s orphan feelings to him. They 


had exchanged their clothes for those | 
ims, that during | 


of the peasant pi 
the summer are to 
amo 
one 


continually met 
the mountains, wandering from 
ine to another, and often, if 
be true, making up their tra- 
velling expenses by contributions on 
the less sanctified whom they are for- 
tunate enough to meet along the edge 
of forests at night-fall. Hulaku and 
his companion made unequalled pil- 
grims, and they traversed the immor- 
tal battlements of Italy, and the harder 
obstacles of its jealous cities, as if they 
were lords of the soil. 
- In this way they spent six months, 
and the last day of the six found them 
canvassing vigorously for a dinner 
with the landlord of the little half- 
way house between Sesta and Milan. 
How they had lived in the mean- 
time, it would be hard to tell. The 
of zechins was soon gone. The 
st survived only to purchase a gui- 
tar, with which Hulaku used to sit on 
some of the mountain pinnacles that 


showed the evening sea, and sing rem- 
nants of Arab and Greek songs. His 

pil gradually became as expert as 

imself, and this was made a source 
of livelihood. When they struck off 
through the forests to avoid the trou- 
blesome magistrate of some luckless 


and village, they lived upon 
chesnuts, chance, nothing. 

In the towns their trials were of 
another kind, for Vincentio’s delicate 
beauty, the grace of his slender form, 
and his obvious reluctance to leave 
his companion’s side, sometimes rai- 
sed the suspicion that the young pil- 
grim was a disguised female, a not 
unfrequent occurrence among those 
holy people ; and, on the other hand, 
the Algerine’s magnificent form, his 
flashing eye, and florid cheek, caught 
the attention of the round and happy 
dames of the Cispadane and Transpa- 
dane ; and many a sigh followed the 
pauls, nay, the piastres dropped into 

guitar-player’s cap, by many a 
brown and loving Donzella, who would 
have rather seen him fitting her finger 
with the irrevocable mystic ring. 

- But all were alike r - He 
«seemed to have adopted some stern 
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determination against listening to the 
voice of the charmer, charm she never 
so wisely. His countenance wore even 
a peoaien cloud when woman was 


}anxious to attract his eye; and the 
/ result of any attentions more marked 


than usual, was always his departure 
at day-break from the vicinity. 

They approached within a short 
distance of the great Queen of North- 
ern Italy, where Hulaku, who had for 
some time preserved an unusual sj- 
lence, stopped, and pointing to the 
spires of the Duomo, that rose in the 
sunlight like a bundle of lances of 
gold and ivory, he said, “ Boy, here 
we must part for an hour or two. Cir. 
cumstances make it hazardous for me 
to enter the city ; take this letter to 
the Signior Barocci, in the Strada Ro- 
mana, near the Oppidale di Frati. I 
shall wait here for his answer.” 

Vincentio went on his mission, en- 
tered Milan, made his obscure way 
through a labyrinth of streets, narrow, 
dark, and squalid, as is usual in the 
sight of the old Roman magnificence, 
and under the purest sky of the globe, 
wound his way, after a worse pilgri- 
mage than if he had traversed the 
mountains barefoot, into light, near 
the Oppidale, and began his inquiries 
for the Signior. 

But he might have better looked for 
him in the dungeons of the Venetian 
Inquisition. He found the Strada full 
of monks, friars, pedlars, and women, 
that made idlers of them all. A Swiss 
battalion, marching from their ownho- 
nest country to be corrupted through- 
out Italy, and finish their education 
in the Neapolitan service, were halt- 
ing in the street, to get from Milan 
what instruction that fat city of the 
arts and vices could furnish. A pup- 
pet-show was in full activity at one 
end, and at the other a Franciscan 
friar, with naked legs and breast, was 
haranguing the grannes, with an 
openness and vigour of allusion, that 
made them burst into roars of laugh- 
ter. r 

Signior Barocci was not to be found, 
no one knew what had become.of him; 
some recollected that there had been 
seen in the Strada at nightfall a mise- 
rable old:man, suspected to be a Jew, 
who from time to time t out from 
a hovel, now in ruins. He had dis- 
appeared two years before. The hovel 
had blown up with a loud explosion 
at night, and in the morning nothing 
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was to be-seen but burnt bones, and _ 
the fragments of chairs and tables. 
Whether the Signior had blown him- 
self up, or been carried off by the Holy 
Office, which had long kept a keen eye 
upon him, or by the claws of Satan 
himself, was a matter of doubt, if that 
could be so called, in which belief 
leaned so strongly to the last concep- 
tion. 

Vincentio now made his way back 
to the hillock where he had left his 
fellow-pilgrim. But he wasgone, with- 
out trace or remembrance, or direction 
where to follow. The peasants conti- 
nually passing that rich road, through 
the richest plain of Europe, were ques- 
tioned with a wild eagerness of impor- 
tunity, that made them point to their 
foreheads, and count their beads, for 
the state of the inquirer’s brains. The 
groves were hunted through with the 
untiring foot and quick eye of a moun- 
taineer. Hedge and hillock echoed 
with the +. rene name. 

Night fell, and the compassionate 
villagers invited the boy to sleep under 
their roofs ; but to sleep was impossi- 
ble, and distracted with the loss of his 
only friend, he rushed away, making 
the fields ring. 

The Algerine was not to be found, 
in a search of some days through the 
neighbourhood of the city, and through 
the city itself. The last paul was 
gone. Vincentio tried his guitar at 
the doors of some of the tables d’hote, 
but he was not one of the profession, 
and was soon driven off by the esta- 
blished minstrels of the pire and the 
hurdygurdy. The world grew sullen 
round him—hunger and despair were 
in his heart, and after a day of wan- 
dering, he threw himself upon the 
steps of a church, when the last service 
of the day was beginning. The sound 
of the sweet music gradually softened 
him, and he d 1 his feeble limbs 
within sight of the altar, with almost 
a feeling that there he was to die. The 
forms of the Romish faith are made to 
captivate the imagination—glittering 
altars ; the fumes of censers ; pictures 
where the pencil has fixed its finest 
memories of Italian beauty in the 
form of saint and angel ; even the lof- 
tiness and massive grandeur of the 
architecture are of themselves enough 
to lift the worship ond the low 
and chilling realities of life. But of 
all moments the most impressive is, 
when the grand ceremony is past— 
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when the multitude of 
ray a 9 away; and the — 
temple is left to a few, ing silent- 
ly md distant, like awe 2 the 
world has forsaken, and who remain 
to cling to the last hope of the wound- 
ed spirit, with but a solitary priest at 
a remote altar, carrying on the service 
in a low tone, and as if there was none 
to see or hear but the souls of the pale 
martyrs in the shrinesround him. All 
this worship is to the imagination— 
the heart requires a loftier impulse, 
and is not to be exalted on the smoke 
of the censer, or the chant of priest 
or er He that is a a be’ 
worshi in spirit ; yet, to the unac- 
pen - 2 feeling, a so- 
lemn beauty, and strong mastery of 
mind, in this gorgeous compound of 
Heathen pomp and Christian prostra-_ 
tion. It has lived long, and triumphed 
widely—it shall perish like that on 
whose altars its fires are lighted, and 
the world shall rejoice ; but men shall 
long speak of it, as the richest device 
of the working of man’s mind. 
Vincentio had knelt at the balus- 
trade that, with a strange and myste- 
rious evidence of the spirit of that 
church, shuts out the people from the 
priest and the altar. It was the holi- 
day of the patron saint, and a lonely 
priest was going through the conclu- 
ding rite of the day. As the prayers 
closed, a curtain was gradually drawn 
back from a shrine above; and in the 
sound of a low harmony of voice and 
organ, and in the splendour of a con- 
stellation of silver lamps, the picture 
of the saint appeared ; a scroll at its 
feet, held by angels, bore the name of 
St Antonia ! 


The young worshipper gazed on the 
divine beauty of this being, floating 
on clouds of purple light, and sur- 
rounded by seraph and cherub, with 


an awe and homage beyond all lan- 
guage. She was his patroness, the 
name that had always brought bim 
help, the gracious and supreme love- 
liness that had ually filled his 
dreams. He had begun almost to ima- 
gine that all these interpositions were 
wrought y the same living influence, 
and even that the Italian girl who had 
given him the topaz, and whose gentle 
beauty he had never forgotten, was the 
saint under another form. - 

He was startled from his vision by 
the touch of a finger on his shoulder, 
and saw a round squat figure, with a 
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good-humoured face, standing at his 
side. “ Now that you have done your 
prayers, my jad,” said the man, _— 
a strong Neapolitan twang, “ 
talttenge iheni:if seni hath net tede 
up your mind to sleep among the 
saints. They are now going to lock the 
doors, and you will get nos here 
= you are — or,” he added 

a laugh a cautious ce 
round, “ the son of a monk.” cS 

They went out of the church toge- 
ther, and the result of the Signior’s 
inquiries was to take his new acquaint- 
ance home to supper. Signior Rubi- 
nelli was a painter, and though not 
remarkable for his admiration of the 
priests, he was a frequent evening at- 
tendant at the church of St Antonia. 
The cause of his coming was not love, 
for no arrow of Cupid.could have pe- 
netrated such a depth of good living 
as covered his heart, nor money-ma- 
king, for the monks allow of no inter- 
lopers on their natural pasture land, 
nor matrimony, for of that he was ru- 
moured to have had more than his 

ilosophy could manage at home. 
a — leave the point — tled a 

ton this evening, in passing throug 
the Chiesa, this painter’s eye had been 
t by Vincentio’s kneeling beauty. 
The fine head thrown back as the boy 
gazed upon the picture, the chesnut 
curls er —_ his brow, - 
large black eye, with an expression the 
deeper for the then exhaustion of the 
features, and the cheek burning with 
adoration, fixed the artist to the spot. 
He had found a model, perhaps a pu- 
pil, for there was genius in the boy’s 
glance, and Signior Rubinelli could 
conceive no other name for genius than 
the of handling a il. Per- 
haps, too, he had found an inmate, who 
might take a share in his domestic 
troubles, and take off the first of the 
Signora’s Lombard: a. 

From all, and from the last perha 
not least, the arrangement was made 
on the way between the church and 
the little street of St Barnabas, where 
the Signior secretly showed his weary 
friend to a bed in the attic, and where, 
among a mob of pictures, the terrible 
evidences of the Signior’s first ex~- 

loits in the rivalry of Angelo and 
Raphael, he flung himself down, and 

‘dreamed alternate dreams of sorrow 
and love, golden profusion and propi- 
tious beauty. 

Vineentio made his appearance on 
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the next morning with something of 
that mingled sensation of nervousness 
and curiosity which assails nine-tenthy 
of mankind when they are to make 
their debut, whether as friends or foot, 
men, before their superiors. The Sig. 
nora Rubinelli combined all the cha. 
racters of superiority in one, for she 
was a woman, a virago, and a wife. 

A dialogue, which had been loud 
enough to make its way from the fa. 
mily-den, where the curtain-lectures 
were regularly held, up through the 
flights of winding and ruinous stairs, 
and finally through the partition be. 
hind which Vincentio lay, next neigh. 
bour to the pigeons, acquainted him 
at once with the Signora’s suprema- 
cy, her wrath at the atterapt to take 
any step under her roof not origina. 
ting in her will; and her suspicions 
that the Signior’s rebellion was, in 
the present instance, aggravated by 
the nature of his wandering ; for, as 
the native proverb says, ‘‘ ‘There way 
be an ocean of jealousy without a drop 
of love !” 

The Signora always prohibited @ 
reply ; and her Lombard volubility 
would not have left intermissive space 
enough for a word, unless she were to 
faint, or apply to the little sacred de- 
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posit of Rosalia, which she keptin her § 
most sacred closet, for the refection of . 
her eloquent soul. But, as the only § , 
answer which he dared to make, her § , 
husband brought in Vincentio by the § 
hand. The boy knelt before the Tad . 
and in the accustomed language, wish- § «. 
ed her all happiness. This, in Lom- 
bardy, is generally expressed ina long @ 
and almost Hebraic enumeration of # ,, 
beatitudes ; “‘ May you be happy when § 
the sun rises, and when he sets ; happy § }, 
under morn-lights and under twilight ve 
happy in summer and in winter, hap- § ); 
py in waking aud in sleep, in maiden- 
ood and in marriage ; may noill star § ny 
be above you, may no evil eye | 
upon you ;” with a bead-roll of other “ 
good wishes duly instilled. into the } 
Parmesan children, and which their * 
grandmothers, yellow and wrinkled as 4 ‘ 
their own cheeses, are as steadily oc- : 
cupied in teaching, and as proudof# _ 
having taught, as an Englis count-—™ 70" 
ess of teaching her daughter the art oe 
of matrimony, and secing her tuition he 
rewarded in the capture of Man. ist 
As the benediction went on, the Sig- . * 
nora cast many a glance of reproa bee 
ful commentary at her husband, whol » 
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stood'silently, waiting the renewal of 
the storm. But the knelt before 
her with so much grace, held her hand 
with so tender a pressure, and spoke 
in sosilvery a tone, that she would not 
break off his gentle adjuration. It was 
now finished, and he rose at com- 
mand. He lifted his eyes to her face ; 
found that itiousness was hover- 
ing there already, and added, with a 
smile, “May you be as happy as you 
are handsome.” The smile might have 
been construed into anything. Rubi- 
nelli set it down for a very allowable 
sneer at a visage, where, to his idea, 
all charms had long disa . The 
lady, who had a different opinion of 
her face, took it not even as French- 
women would, as a compliment ; but 
as an Italian, in the serious way, of a 
debt. In fact, the Signora had been 
a celebrated beauty, and had been 
once a village belle, then an opera dan- 
cer; then a prima donna of the San 
Carlo ; sonnetteered by half the abbati 
and improvisatori idlers from Vesuvius 
to the Alps ; cicisbeo’d by a cardinal, 
and; in: the opinion of the Marchesa di 
¥riolera, whose income had fallen off 
rapidly at this crisis, subsidized by an 
Austrian prince. 

How she rolled down the hill of 
fortune from this eminence, till she 
rolled into the arms of little fat Rubi- 
nelli, it would be difficult to tell. But 
she brought with her all of her charms, 
talents, wealth, and dignities, that can 
be couched in the comprehensive word 
“ recollections.” 

The Signor Rubinelli was clever, as 
what Italian is not ?—clever in his 
contriving to live by his art, or with his 
wife ; clever in contriving to keep up 
his rosy rotundity, and clever in con- 
triving to keep his ears on his head, or 
his head on his shoulders. 

Vincentio rapidly made his way. 
The Signora was past the period of im- 
prudence, and having lost the female 
propensity for seeing an adorer at her 
feet, she retained with the more vi- 
gour the female propensity for having 
a slave. 

The Signior arr had com a 
young auxiliary in his art, and au- 
Nt in the boy’s facility and fire, the 


rising of a prosperous trade to his 

Atelier. The Signior was an able art- 

ist. But who in Milan would emplo 

a modern? He might have as well 

been born an Englishman, and looked 

for patronage among his compatriot 
Vou. XVIII. 
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nobles. But he was wiser than 
English-born pencil could be. Ins 
of lingering through life, painting the 
pudding faces of opulent: citizenship, 
or the stony su iousness of titled 
physiognomy, he applied himself to 
the patriotic task of increasing the pic- 
torial riches of his country. ‘Tintorets 
and Rosas, Raphaels and Julio Roma- 
nos, rushed from his creative hand ; 
many a haughty gallery that would 
have repelled with instinctive scorn the 
name of the little adipose workman of 
Milan, was indebted to his working for 
half its honours. All masters and all 
subjects came alike tohim. He dashed 
off the gloom of Caravaggio, beamed 
in the amenity of Albano, flamed with 
the sullen fires of Spagnoletti, and 
flooded earth and heaven with the 
golden glories of Titian. He was, in 
the course of the same week, a Iom- 
bard, a Roman, a Bolognese, a Vene- 
tian. On the peculiar emergency of 
a higher price being offered, he would 
condescend to be even a Fleming, and 
exhibit the lavish muscular energy 
and gorgeous colouring of Rubens, or 
call up Rembrandt, surrounded by all 
his magic of shadowy and spectral 
splendour. 

And all this miracle was wrought _ 
with the greatest facility imaginable. 
Not an original idea was flang ewer 
not a new inch of canvass 
whole machinery was raised on the 
destruction of an occasional pile of old 

ictures, rejected of gallery, , and 
reall alike. r Here, indeed, Rataen 
The whole tribe of the ancient lum- 
berers of the pencil, the Arpinos, the 
Carpaccios, the Luchettos, the Cima- 
bues, the Agostinos, went to instant 
oblivion, or rather were transmuted 
into an immortality of varnish and 
connoisseurship, to endure until the 
colouring peeled off from the ancient 
ground, and showed the heads of din- 
gy virgins, and iron+vi saints of 
the fourteenth century, forcing their 
way to light through the dropping 
roses and fading forms of the virgins 
and saints of the nineteenth. 

Yet, in contradiction to the comnion 
opinion, thata rogue wants nothing but 
cleverness, or a clever man nothing but 
roguery, to be rich, the Signior was not 
rich. The cause was, as the political 
economists would say, in the supera- 
bundance of the article in the market. 
The simple fact, that every third man 
in Italy isa — and that 

4 
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No picture-dealer is mgs ewe to find 
any impediment to his fortune in his 
conscience, on ually for 
thenarrow establishment of — 
Pittore, and for his delight in di 

that Vincentio had a decided 
turn for the pencil. The young art- 
ist’s heads vee — ‘<n of conden. 
liant, original, an on. 
Rubinelli, well acquainted with the 
arts of exciting public curiosity, sent 
them in succesion to the Marchesa di 
Cicognara, a cidevant belle, and the 
bluest of all the blue-stockings of Mi- 
lan. They were there shown to the 
Jew who had the honours of the bou- 
doir—descanted on by the Marchesa 
in person—praised by her abbés in 
waitirg, and absolutely worshipped 
by three cavalieri serventi. Rubinelli 
had, with professional tact, first taken 
the honours to himself. But the de- 
mand of the fervid Marchesa, that he 
should perform one of his miracles of 
art in her presence, for the mere ad- 
vantage of receiving her advice in the 
process, made it necessary that he 
should unearth his wonder-worker, and 
satisfy himself with the reflected glory 
of haying discovered the young ge- 
nius, and filled him with his own in- 
There was a characteristic in these 
heads that still increased the curiosity 
of the noble blue-stocking. The same 
ion was traceable through them 
—the same sunny brightness of 
smile—the same delicious play of a li- 
quid eye, dark as jet—the same trans- 
parent blush, like the uncertain dye 
of a young rose on the noble oval coun- 
tenance. The Marchesa half-thought, 
and thought with a sigh, that this per- 
— portraiture bore some resem- 
ce to what she had once been, 
and, on the first conjecture, consulted 
her glass. She had better have con- 
sulted her conversazione, for no dubi- 
ousness met her there. On the earliest 
hint, their opinion was decided. The 
abbati applied their lunettes to their 
" pronounced on the fact with 
the authority of acknowledged con- 
noisseurship. The Monsignori with 
the red stockings declared the expres- 
sion to be the lovely similitude of the 
Marchesa at the present hour ; and 
cavalieri serventi, with all 
the junior wes for the survivor- 
to t anew i- 

ship, began sat candi 
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that the resemblance was striking, but 
for some trivial differences, whi 

set down to the youth of the artist, 
but which, in their morning recollee. 
unequivocally set down to 
the age of the Marchesa. 

The romance grew ; the Marchesa 
was a widow, supremely opulent, and, 
notwithstanding the general opinion of 
the ladies of Milan, still handsome;— 
a showy preservation of all the charms 
that caution and the cosmetic art can 
— through the trying length of five- 
and-forty years. At fifteen, she had 
married an old Marquis and General. 
She bore her chain with angry dignity, 
and frequent aspirations for an univer- 
sal war, in which Naples might be 
embarked for the term of her General’s 
natural life. But peace brooded pro- 
vokingly upon the world, and she ran 
through her full period of twenty do- 
mestic years of attendance upon gout, 
ennui, peevishness, and tyranny. 

It had cost her ten years since the 
General’s death to get rid of the recol- 
lections of a state, which, she after- 
wards professed, gave her the most 
complete conception of the galleys. 
But there is a tide in all affairs; the 
showy Marchesa began to feel that 
she was still made for society. The 
new romance of those pictures struck ° 
in its stamp upon her fancy in the 
plastic moment ; and on the first sight 
of the young painter, she convinced 
herself that this was the man made for 
her by the stars. 

Vincentio had now lived five years 
with his friend, and was grown up 
into manly beauty. But the glowing 


‘Marchesa was doomed to be unfor- 


tunate. Attraction of dress perpetual- 
ly changing—tenderness of accent so- 
liciting his sensibilities in every form 
of the pathetic—a pair of the most 
magnificent black eyes on this side of 
the Alps, restlessly pouring in their 
fire—all were in vain ; the whole as- 
sault and battery of passion seemed 
wasted on his impenetrable soul—he 
was of iron, ice, more than man, or 
less ; passion enough to have liquified 
a Pope and all his Cardinals was ut- 
terly thrown away on this impregna- 
ble rock of a painter. ; 
* Lungi ancor dal Campidoglio 
Vi son alure a queste eguali,” 

sighed the Marchesa ; “ but if they 
are, they are in Siberia, and may all the 
saints keep them there.” : 

The young painter still went on with 
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his work. The lady was not te be fa- 
tigued, or she consoled herself for the 
fatigue by the duty of patrenizing un- 
known genius, and the lately discover- 
ed conviction that her portraits were 
the most suitable ts for the va- 
rious branches of her noble family. 
Vincentio was happy—a fine woman 
was before his eyes, a fine house 
round him, h of distinction were 
rising in his fancy, and his pencil, 
which to his enthusiasm would have 
been an equivalent for all, was con- 
stantly in his hands. 

It was now the height of summer, 
and the Marchesa, to enjoy the cool 
air from a fountain in one of her many 
gardens, had changed the sittings to 
a suite of rooms in another face of the 
palazzo. A new portrait had been 
completed, and pronounced a chef- 
d’ceuvre by the circle. Animated by 
the pocantle praise of her favourite, the 
lady had betrayed her secret, and the 
scandalous chronicle ef Milan had de- 
cided, without loss of time, that the 
nobilissimi of the Cicognara blood were 
about to be disgraced by a mesalliance. 

The belief sank deep in one, a cou- 
sin, a eavaliere servente, and hitherto 
no hopeless suitor. 

He was, like the general class of 
the Italian nobility, a man of desperate 
means, a man of talent, a volcano of 
passion and pride, and a first-rate gla- 
diator. He had watched the rich wi- 
dow with the double keenness of ava- 
rice and jealousy. The discovery of her 
inclinations smote him like a death- 
warrant. To challenge the painter was 
out-of the question ; it would breed a 
fracas, it might procure him a sentence 
of exile, it must degrade his sword, 
and, worst of all evils, it must make 
the Marchesa hostile for life. The 
simple remedy for all was to run his 
sword without defiance or disturbance 
through the presumptuous painter. 
So thought pas so did the most bril- 
liant ruffiano of Milan, the Signior Ja- 
copo Velletri. 

The portrait had been brought back 
to the usual room of the sittings, to 
receive some final touches. Its state- 
ly subject had, on this day, felt her- 
self impelled more than ever to dis- 
tinetly ask Vincentio “to marry her ;” 
and, as a gentler means of leading 
him to ask the question for himself, 
she had wandered into a long pre- 
fatory dialogue relative to his histo- 


ry. 
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It was briefly communicated, and 
the enamoured widow was still more 
enamoured. The son, who never knew 
his father, might be the son of a 
in disguise ; there was romance in his 
birth—romance in his life—romianee 
in his beauty—and tenfold more ro- 
mance in the glowing soul of the ma- 
ture Marchesa. She next ventured 
on the tender inquiry, whether those 
pictures, in which his pencil had per- 
petually revived the same expression, 
as saint or sinner, under hood, veil, 
and turban, did not owe their simili- 
tude to some face that “ he had loved, 
or could love?” This was unfortunate, 
for Vincentio at onee admitted that it 
was the recolleetion of a courtenatice 
that had struck him several years be- 
fore. ‘The story of his meeting with 
the Italian girl —the ver that 
ring which still gleamed on his hand, 
was told ; and his listener was for the 
first time aware, that whatever right 
she might obtain over the heart, the 
imagination was sj é' 

But “ her rival had been a child. 
Time had passed ; the lover, if lover 
he was, had seen her no more; and 
fortune, wealth, title, and time, were 
irresistible with nine-tenths of man- 
kind.” The reasoning shot through 
her mind, and her eye sparkled again. 
Yet she was agitated ; the authority of 
her claims on universal homage - 
now been disputed for the first fime. 
She suddenly felt the oppressive tem- 
perature of the day with increased op- 
pression, buried herself in the thale 
of the roses that hung in a thicket of 
bloom and fragrance over the garden 
window ; returned, quarrelled with 
the picture, reprobated the insolence, 
folly, and tyranny of man; to Vin- 
centio’s surprise, declared that” she 
would sit no more to his pencil ; and 
then, with a strange mixture of haugh- 
tiness and humility, forced a ring of 
great value on him, and rushed out of 
the room. 

It was impossible to mistake this 
disturbance of a proud and tempes- 
tuous bosom, and Vincentio felt him- 
self painfully circumstanced. His 
mind was already filled with an image 
which he had unconsciously cherish- 
ed till it had grown into a part of his 
nature. To meet his young preserver, 
that Antonia, whom, in his solitary 
enthusiasm, he had sometimes thought 
to be only the earthly presence of his 
Guardian Angel, he would have sacri- 
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ficed the hope of a throne. He wan- 
dered into the ample gardens, and 
pens Sapeow fy ountain, on which 
a marble Psyche, with her wings 
: 3; an emblem of ve or 
t its answering spirit above the 
prom The gentle rustling of the myr- 
tles around him, and the tinkling of 
the waters, lulled him into sleep. 
His dreams were vivid. He saw 
clouds opening, and his love descend- 


ing with the brightness of a seraph . 


winged. He heard strange and furious 
voices—found himself struggling on 
the edge of a precipice, and awoke 
with an outcry. 

Another moment and his sleep would 
have been in the grave. He saw a 
poniard darting at his neck. But his 
exclamation had startled the murder- 
er ; the wee a and the poniard 
was plunged in the ground. But a 
il. ng grasp was on his throat. 
He sprang upwards by an effort of 
desperation, and shook off the assas- 
sin. Yet his youth, and slightness of 
form, were no match for the firm-knit 
sinew and muscular rage that now 
rushed upon him. The poniard was 
= fixed — the ground, and the dead- 

struge was to get it into posses- 
uaa they writhed, tore, trampled 
each other; they fought prostrate— 
fought on the knee—fought foot to 
foot. Each had still a hand on the 
throat of the other; neither could 
utter a word ;—at length Vincentio 
found himself failing, and gathering 
his last strength into one effort, bound- 
ed against his assailant’s bare bosom. 
The shock was irresistible—he fell, 
and they rolled to the bottom of the 
slope together. As they lay gasping, 
face to face, Vincentio, with return- 
ing recollection, for the first time re- 

ized Velletri, and faintly pronoun- 

his name. A hue of blacker fero- 
city crossed the villain’s visage at the 
detection, and as he drew up his hand 
rom under his side, Vincentio saw 
the flash of the poniard. They had 
rolled over it in the fall. Vincentio 
felt the steel at his throat, felt a sud- 
den pang and gush of blood, sent out 


[.Noy. 
one dying cry, and thought that all 
was over. 

When he returned to his senses, he 
thought that he saw a vision of para- 
dise. A form was bending over him 
with an ex ion of anxious beauty, 
such as he a thousand times ima- 
gined in his Guardian Angel. Youth; 
the dark eye, the waving ringlets, the 
glowing countenance, the form of lux- 
uriant yet graceful loveliness ;—he 
waited only to see this child of immor- 
tality spread its pinions, and summon 
him to follow her beyond the world. 
But he soon saw tears ; he heard a ti- 
mid voice, that, to him, sounded like 
the echo of early music ; he saw a slight 
and snowy hand scattering drops from 
the fountain on his forehead ; and he 
awoke to astonishment, love, and the 
true Antonia. 

The explanation was sania, She 
was the niece of the Marchesa, but 
had been kept studiously from gene- 
ral society, possibly from the relucte 
ance of the elder beauty to allow the 
hazard of competition. Vincentio she 
had never seen since the adventure of 
the Inn, yet his memory had adhered 
to her with the vividness of first im- 
pressions. The accidental change of the 
painting-room had brought him to that 
side of the palazzo in which she lived. 
She had heard Vincentio’s cry; she 
had run towards it instinctively. She 
saw a man spring from the ground, 
and escape into the thicket, and found 
Vincentio, whom she recognized at 
once, fainting. 

The story has come to its conclusion. 
I should have but to detail the reluct- 
ant generosity of the Marchesa, con- 
vinced at last of the truth, that young 
love alone is irresistible ;—or the des- 
perate career and ruin of prodigality 
and blood in Velletri ;—or the deep and 
hallowed penitence of the renegado 
Hulaku, reconciled to the faith of his 
Italian ancestors ;—or the happiness of 
Vincentio, and the lovely being whose 
name was more than a talisman in all 
his sorrows, and whose possession 
might have made him forget that there 
was sorrow in the world. 
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THE BIBLE 


We have on various occasions, in 
the last fifteen months, warmly taken 
the part of the Bible Societies, par- 
ticularly those of Ireland. We have 
defended them, and called upon them 
for increased exertions ; we have in- 
sisted on the necessity of making the 
people of Ireland acquainted with 
the Seri et 3 we a very 
highly the Clergymen and Dissentin 
Ministers who distinguished ra 
selves in the Bible discussions of the 
last year, and exhorted them to hold 
their meetings in despite of all oppo- 
sition. We cannot, therefore, when 
these Societies are attacked as they 
now are, remain silent. 

We are laymen, and if this were a 
matter ofabstract religious controversy, 
we certainly would not touch it ; we 
have a great dislike for such contro- 
versy. But we feel the question to be 
a Yitical one of the first magnitude, 
whether we look at it as it affects the 
Church, or as it affects the interests 
of Ireland. We believe the Bible 
Societies to be in effect in Ireland, 
whatever they may be in intention, 
mighty political engines, and that 
they will produce to both Ireland and 
Britain, political benefits of the first 
order ; it is principally this belief 
which leads us to take up the question. 
We shall discuss it throughout as a 
political one. 

Weare not over fond of waging war 
single-handed, although it has often 
been our fortune lately to take the field 
almost unaided against the greater 
part of the Press and of our parties. 
We therefore derive no small satisfac- 
tion from finding ourselves supported 
in this question by the Prime Minister 
—by such a man and such a states- 
man as the Earl of Liverpool. If his 
lordship needed defending from the 
mass of slander and expostulation 
which has recently been heaped upon 
him for countenancing the Bible Socie- 
ties, we would begin with his defence, 
and we would spare no effort for render- 
ingitcompleteand triumphant. Buthis 

virtues as a man, and his experience 
and reputation as a minister, have 
placed him where his assailants cannot 
injure him. He requires no defenders. 
e affection with which his country 
regards him has been nobly earned, 
ind it is too pure and exalted in its 
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nature to be diminished by unmerited 
censure. Long may his country en- 
joy the enviable distinction of having 
a Prime Minister, who, like him, will 
boldly stand forward to support. re- 
ligion and morals, and assist in circu- 
lating the Scriptures ! 
We belong to the Church of England, 
we frequent no other place of worship, 
and in regard to affection for it, and 
anxiety for its ity, we will yield 
to no man in the empire. If we could 
be brought to believe that the Bible 
Associations would injure and over- 
throw this Church, they certainly 
would find us among their bitter 
enemies ; and we should not even now 
be writing in their favour, if we could 
only do it from the opinons of others. 
We have looked with some attention at 
their enemies, at their objects, at what 
has been said against them—at their 
effects ; and the result is, anopinion that 
they will benefit, rather than injure, 
the Church of E d. If this opi- 
nion be erroneous, it is neither a hasty, 
a dishonest, nor a borrowed one. 
When we look at the enemies of the 
Bible Societies, we find, first, his 
Holiness the Pope, who fathers them 
upon the Devil in the most uncere- 
monious way possible-—then we have 
the whole body of the Catholics—then 
we have the men who are avowedly 
labouring to root up Christianity— 
then we have those who covertly seoff 
at all religions—and then we have the 
politicians who are eternally reviling 
the Church en oe 
very great weight with us, in i 
us ‘tink that” the Chureh will os 
suffer much harm from the Bible So- 
cieties. The bitter enemies of the 
Church would scarcely be likewise the 
bitter enemies of things likely to 
destroy it. If we knew nothing of 
these Societies but this, it would give 
them a high place in our favour. They 
have, however, other enemies, and 
these are—we say it with sorrow—the 
men who are called High Churchmen 
—who state themselves to be the most 
faithful champions of the Church of 
England. ‘These men are fighting 
side by side with the Pope, the Jesuits, 
the Catholic Priests, the Infidels, the 
Whig Church-robbers, &c. against 
the Bible Societies. The fact that 
they have joined such allies should 
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not alone induce us to decide against 
them ; but when we listen to what 
they say, we find it to be almost ver- 
beotim what these allies have repeated 
ten thousand times before them. We 
deny the statements ; we dispute the 


The Secieties in question professed- 
ly exist to circulate the Holy Volume, 
without note or comment ; they repre- 
sent this to be their sole object. e 
will, therefore, now look at the Seri 
tures, and at the consequences which, 
according to the natural course of 
things, be expected to flow from 
their ci tion. 

If the Bible were an uninteresting, 
dry, doctrinal work, caleulated only to 
implant abstract opinions, perhaps its 
circulation might yield no great benefit; 
if it were a controversial work, tainted 
with sectarian bitterness, it might 

ace much evil. But it is 

neither the one, nor the other. Take 
from this wonderful book its divine 
origin and religious character, and it 
is still, in respect of curious informa- 
tion, attractive amusement, beneficial 
instruction, genius and talent, un- 
rivalled in the whole range of litera~ 
ture. Looked at merely as a literary 
work, with reference to all the attri- 
butes of literary excellence, no other 
book, in any tongue, can enter into 
comparison with it. Paradise Lost is 
called the first poem in our language, 
and yet what is it, as poetry, compared 
with various parts of the Old Testa- 
‘ment? Which of our writers could 
have written the Psalms, the book of 
Job, that of Isaiah, or even Ecclesiasti- 
eus? Were we to assume the four 
to be — no author —_ 

be named e of writing them. 
After ianding ail that men of the first 
genius and acquirements have written, 
we still find the finest specimens of 
varied originality, powerful descrip- 
tion, beautiful narrative, profound 
wisdom, simplicity, pathos, and sub- 
limity, lofty poetry, and overpower- 
ing eloquence, in the Bible. It never 
would have stood its ground as it has 
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done, had it not been for its transcen-. 
dant and inimitable beauties as a li. 
terary composition. 

We do not care much for beauty 
without utility ; welove whatis i 
cal, what is useful, what is calculated 
to yield daily benefit; and therefore 
we are the friends of the Bible. It is 
astonishing that the sacred volume is 
generally spoken of as though it were 
only calculated to implant abatractbe 
lief. Looked at merely with r 
to amusement, no other book will 
reading so often ; looked at with refe. 
rence to beneficial instruction, no other 
book contains so much. No other 
book contains such a mass of sound, 
practical wisdom—of every-day wis. 
dom, caleulated to benefit all ranks 
and descriptions in all the duties and 
contingencies of life. A very large 
part of it relates not to abstract belief, 
but to general conduct. Putting reli- 
gion out of sight, every man, from the 
statesman to the labourer, may draw 
that knowledge from: it which will 
contribute essentially to his worldly 
success and happiness. He who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the Bible, 
is well acquainted with human natare, 
and with the best rules for managing 
the common concerns of life. He knows 
that which will make him not only a 
good member of society, but a pros- 
perous man in his calling. He can 
scarcely fail of being a very intelligent 
sensible man, even if he be a stranger 
to other books. In addition to this, 
the Bible forms one of the best sources 
of comfort under sorrow and afftiction. 
He who is persecuted and distressed— 
who is wronged and deserted—who is 
tortured by disease, or smitten by ca- 
lamity—will find that to console and 
sustain him in the Psalms, and other 
parts of the Scriptures, which he will 
find in no other quarter. 

To the humbler classes, the Bibl, 
as a whole, is much less difficult to 
read and understand than other books. 
Very high Church authority has in- 
pt said, that some parts of it ean- 
not easily be understood ;* and this 





® Perhaps a new division of the Scriptures, in respect of chapter and verse, would 
yield great benefit. The present is an injudicious one ; it often injures cruelly both 


the sense and the beauty of the diction. 


By tearing one part of a subjeet, and one 


member of a sentence, from another, as it frequently does, it perplexes and misleads 
the common reader, and assists the false teacher mightily in raising and supporting 


his system of error. 
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perhaps is true. No book was ever 
written of which the same could not 
be asserted ; waa is Sone not the 

ter portion Scriptures. Ge- 
ae ing, are the historical 
parts to understand? Are the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Ecclesiasticus, and great part of the 
Prophecies, hard to understand? Is 
the chief portion of the Gospels diffi- 
cult of comprehension ? Granting that 
the meaning of a comparatively few 
parts is ambiguous, do not the clergy 
exist to explain. it? When it is the 
especial duty of every clergyman to 
explain the Scriptures weekly to his 
parishioners, it certainly seems very 
extraordinary that a dignitary of the 
Church should object to their circula- 
tion on the ground that the sense of a 
few parts is wrapt in obscurity. Not 
only is the greater part of the Bible 
more intelligible to the illiterate than 
other books, but its lessons are the 
most attractive ones that can be found 
in our literature. What moral in- 


struction does our language contain, 
either in prose or poetry, which is so 
well calculated for seizing upon the 
attention, and rivetting itself upon the 
memory, as the books of maxims in the 
Old Testament and the four Gospels ? 


It is said, that the circulation of the 
Bible tends to create fanaticism. We 
be much afraid, that spore who say 

are imperfectly acquain 

with the Bible. Pai mene and 
certainly a book ought to be judged of 
according to the fair construction of 
its language, it seems to us to be the 
best antidote to fanaticism that exists. 
The Old Testament, as a whole, must 
atany rate be excepted from thecharge ; 
for a large part is historical, another 
large part is composed of maxims of 
practical life, and the remainder is 
scarcely quoted at all by fanatics of 
any kind. With regard to the New 
Testament, the 1s consist in the 
main of sober, plain instructions, 
touching belief and conduct, which 
can only be made to support fanati- 
cism by grossly perverting the mean- 
ing of the language. Fanaticism takes 
its ground chiefly upon the Epistles ; 
and, with respect to them, it is com- 
pelled to torture the sense in the most 
unwarrantable manner. When the 
bitter enemies of the Bible Societies 
declare that fanatical doctrines of all 

inds are at variance with the fair and 
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plain meaning of the Seri » it is 
certainly singular that they 
should charge the ci ion of the 
Scriptures with ing such doc- 
trines, That which the ‘Scriptures 
teach cannot be fanaticism ; and that 
which they do not teach—which is 
inconsistent with them—will scarcely 
be produced by the study of them. 
Putting everything else out of sight, 
and judging of the Bible as a whole 
according to the fair sense of its lan- 
guage, we esteem it to bea mighty en- 
gine for repressing fanaticism. What 
fanaticism really flows from, we shall 
attempt to show in another part of this 
article. 

If our Church were unhappily, in 
its doctrine and discipline, at variance 
with the Bible, we should call for the 
reformation of the former, and not the 
pa gee Sa of the latter. This Church 
tells us in its articles, that “ It is not 
lawful for it to ordain anything that is 
contrary to God’s word written ; nei- 
ther thay it expound one place of 
Scripture, that it be repugnant to an- 
other. Holy Scripture containeth all 
things necessary to salvation ; so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor 
may be proved thereby, is not to be 
soguites of any man that it should be 
believed as an article of faith, or be 
thought requisite or ne to sal- 
vation.” The Church of England tells 
us this, and common sense us that 
nothing can possibly be Christianity 
which is contrary to the Bible, The 
Church, therefore, expressly forbids 
us to support it against the Scriptures. 
It, however, is so far from being at va- 
riance, that we believe it to be more 
in harmony with them than any 
other church, or any chapel whatever. 
In our judgment, no Christian body 
has so little to fear, and so much to 
hope for, from the free circulation of 
the Bible, as the Church of England. 
This Church owes its origin to the 
circulation of the Scriptures ; .it pro- 
fesses to stand upon them alone ; it 
tells us, in its beautiful service, that 
they were left for our instruction, and 
that we ought to search them dili- 
gently ; and it would be strange in- 
deed if it were now to attempt to keep 
them from our hands. Woe to it if the 
Bible shall ever be made its enemy ! 

Thinking thus, we wish most heart- 
ily that every one of our fellow-sub- 
jects were possessed of a Bible. 





624 
' We have heré separated the Sacred 
thi elon and judged of cnobunecy 
, and j it exclusive: 
with reference’ ts its own chatnéien, 
We will, however, fairly own, that it 
would be very possible for the Bible 
Societies to make the circulation of it 
the pretence for pernicious conduct. 
We have not to learn, that men have 
often committed the greatest atrocities 
in the name of the Bible. We know 
that the best object will yield evil ra- 
ther than good, if it be in the hands 
of improper men ; and we will there- 
fore now look at the character of those 
who compose the Bible Societies. 
These Societies, as the world knows, 
are all connected, and form in reality 
pre one. yw consist of clergymen 
and laymen of the Church of England, 
and Dissenting Ministers and laymen 
of almost all persuasions. We think 
that full one-half of their funds is 
contributed by churchmen. Now, in 
the first place, what are the clergy- 
men who belong to them? They are 
many of them, it is said, evangelical 
ones. —~ what is an evangelical cler- 
an? He is one exceedingly pious, 
Srecethay strict in his wseeia, and 
exceedingly industrious in the dis- 
charge of his religious duties. We 
wish from our souls that the same 
could be said of all the clergy who are 
hostile to the Bible Societies. But then 
it is said that he errs in doctrine—that 
he approaches too closely to the Dis- 
senters. Well, if his doctrine be not 
sanctioned by the Church, why is he 
not expelled the pulpit? And if it be, 
why is he railed against by his clerical 
brethren? No one will venture to say 
that it is condemned by the Church ; 
and the charge against it is, in sub- 
stance, that it is too strict and severe— 
that it pushes matters to an extreme 
in belief and practice. If this be a 
fault, we believe it produces very few 
bad consequences. There is no earthly 
danger of the nation’s being made 
“ righteous overmuch.” 

With regard to abstract doctrines, 
the evangelical clergy differ very wide- 
ly from each other. Some are high] 
Calvinistic, and othérs lean as muc 
towards Arminianism. On this point, 
therefore, they are never likely to act 
in a body to create a schism in the 
Church. We frankly own, that we do 
not like the sermons of many of them. 
We wish all religious teachers to pay 
less atteption to what is called expe- 
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rimental, than to practical feligi 
They would profit much, we think, if 
they would give the Gospels the first 
place in their favour, and study weéll 
the sermons of the First Teacher of 
Christianity. We cannot but think 
that the belief may be more easily 
kept in order than the actions ; how. 
ever necessary faith may be, we still 
must have works. We would have a 
minister to confine himself but little 
to dry doctrines ; we would have him 
to go beyond general denunciations 
against common sins ; he should stu- 
dy mankind, and deal forth his thun- 
der against the particular and prevail- 
ing wickedness of the moment. He 
should attack not only open theft, but 
the cheating and over.- reaching of 
tradesmen and others—not only de- 
tect lying, but paltry evasion and in- 
sincerity—not only the gross sins of 
the irreligious, but the uncharitable- 
ness and other errors of the religious, 
His sermons should thoroughly ana- 
lyse human life, as it is found at pre. 
sent among all descriptions of men. 
The preaching of many of the evange- 
lical clergy is almost exclusively doc- 
trinal, and it is chiefly calculated to 
benefit the decidedly religious. It uses 
the quaint, obsolete, luscious, obscure 
language of the old religious writers, 
and assigns to many words, such as 
faith, love, grace, &c. a meaning very 
different from that which the dietion- 
ary gives them. This we conceive to 
be a very great fault. Why do not 
these clergymen use the style of the 
present day, as it is to be found among 
our best writers? Were they to do 
this, it would render their sermons 
infinitely more useful, and it would 
remove much of the reproach which 
now rests upon them. 

The Church ought undoubtedly to 
know its own doctrines, but we think 
that it ought not to be over scrupu- 
lous in respect of doctrines. It is said 
that the Articles were drawn up with 
the view of meeting, as far as possible, 
the scruples of all, and of gaining as 
many Christians as possible, of differ- 
ent persuasions ; and the same spitit, 
we fervently trust, will always actuate 
those who have in their hands the im 
terests of the Church. Nothing could 
be more fatal to the Church, than for 
it to adopt the narrow, jealous, hair 
rg , intolerant, despotic spirit of 
the Catholic one. We put it. toany 


statesman to say, what the consequences 
3 
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would be to the country, were'all the 
clergy what is called High- 
Churchtien—were they all to stand 
aloof from: the Dissenters, and treat 
them as bitter enemies? The war of 
extermination would not be confined 
toone side, and the whole of the Dis- 
senters would be continually striving 
for the political, as well as religious, 
destruction of the Church. In our 
judgment, the Evangelical C do 
the Church great service. They draw 
to it large congregations ; they have 
removed a vast portion of the animo- 
sity of the Dissenters ; the latter will 
villingly hear them preach, and they 
readily admit that the Church posses- 
ses some good ministers—some who 
really “ preach the Gospel.” We 
think it a mighty point gained for the 
Church, when the mass of the Dis- 
senters can be ee occasionally to 
enter its doors, and to admit that a 
portion of its clergy are what they 
ought to be. If a dangerous enemy 
cannot be destroyed, it 1s wise to mi- 
tigate his enmity ; it is wretched 
liey to make political foes of the Dis- 
senters, because they are religious ri- 
vals—to provoke’them to use their gi- 
gantic political power for the destruc- 
tion of the Church as a state institu- 
tion, because they make religious pro- 
selytes. If those clergymen who are 
ed High-Churchmen, wish for the 
utter annihilation of the Church, they 
have nothing to do but to get up a 
quarrel with their evangelical brethren 
touching the Bible Societies, and what 
they are pleased to call Puritanism. 

e should not speak thus favour- 
ably of the Evangelical Clergy, if the 
were dissatisfied with the Church an 
its doctrines, but they are not. Gene- 
rilly speaking, they are the warm 
friends of both, and many of them 
rank among the most determined b= 
ponents of the Catholics. It is said 
that they dispose their hearers for be- 
coming Dissenters, but we cannot be- 
lieve it. On such a point human na- 
ture may safely be trusted. They are 
%s anxious for retaining their congre- 
gations, and of course for prevent- 
ing them from frequenting dissenting 
places of worship, as other clergymen. 
We believe,-too, that they are far more 
successful in keeping their flocks from 
the chapel, and in drawing Dissenters 
to the Church, than many of their 
brethren who revile them. ‘They have 
done a great deal towards arresting the 

Vor. XVIII. 
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ogress of the Dissenters, and we shall 
Be much mistaken if they do not ul- 
timiately do far more injury to the 
chapels than any other men “what- 
ever. - 

In the second place, what are the 
laymen of the Church who support 
the Bible Societies? Very many of 
them have not been “ evangelized,”— 
are not what the world would call re- 
ligious men. They, or their wives and 
children, contribute because they be- 
lieve the object of the Societies to be, 
not to propagate this creed or that— 
not to kindle the flame of religious en- 
thusiasm—but to put a mass of prac- 
tical wisdom, and sound moral and re- 
ligious instruction, into the hands of 
the ignorant. A large portion of them 
ate decided Tories. There are no men 
in the empire who would hazard more, 
in a and property, for the Church 
of England, than themselves. Yet the 
Whigs and the Catholics are more 
tenderly dealt with than they are, by 
those who call themselves High Tories 
and High-Churchmen. Every epithet 
that can impeach their understandin 
and honesty—that can wound an 
blacken—ismercilessly cast upon them. 
We will not return railing for railing, 
but we will say, that this is alike un- 
deserved and unjustifiable. We will 
tell those who are guilty of it, that, 
whateyer injury it may do to the 
Societies in question, it will do still 
more to the Church of England. This 
Church must be protected and strength-« 
ened by other means, than arraying one 
part of its members against the other, 
and slandering and disgusting many 
of the most zealous of its supporters. 

But it is said that the Churchmen 
mix and act with the Dissenters in these 
Societies. So they do, and we look at 
it with great pleasure. The Church 
cannot destroy the Dissenters, and the 
Dissenters cannot destroy the Church ; 
therefore, the more harmoniously th 
exist together the better, The Bible 
Meetings, by bringing the cl and 
laity of the Church into friendly in- 
tercourse with the dissenting mini- 
sters and laity, have had prodigious 
effects in allaying religious animosity, 
and this has yielded the best fruits 
both to the Church and the nation. 
These meetings are just as likely to 
make Churchmen of the Dissenters, 
as to make the Churchmen Dissenters. 
The different interests of the two par- 
ties keep the whiole from improper 
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conduct ;-one watches and restrains 
the other. The Societies exist, simply 
to circulate the Scriptures, and no one 
can say that they circulate anythin 
3 no one can say that their fun 

are used for other objects. If the Dis- 
senters follow them to circulate their 
tracts, they do it at their own cost, and 
the Churchmen have full liberty to 
imitate them. 

* But it is asserted that Churchmen 
ought to confine their support to the 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Far be it from us to say any- 
thing but praise of this most excellent 
Society. Nothing, however, we think, 

ald. well be more mischievous than for 
its friends to hold it forth as the rival 
and enemy of the Bible ones. “‘ What’s 
in a name ?”—The Societies which ex- 
ist to circulate the Scriptures, must 
exist to promote Christian ara a 
It, like them, seeks to circulate the 
Bible, but it wishes to circulate the 
Prayer Book—a volume which cannot 
be too highly panegyrised, and which 
we wish was in every one’s hands— 
likewise. - So far as they go, they act 
with it; when it takes up party ob- 
jects, they leave, but do not oppose it. 
Now, why does it not regard as 
auxiliaries, and turn their circulating 
of the Bible into the means for ena- 
bling it to circulate more profusely 
the Prayer Book? The intérests of 
this Society have never been well ma- 
naged : no efficient measures have ever 
been taken to make the nation ac- 

tiainted with it, and to procure for it 
unds. Bat had the contrary been the 
case, it never could have flourished as 
the Bible Societies have done, because 
half of those who support them never 
could have contributed to it. It pro- 
duces its peculiar benefits, and they 
roduee theirs ; we can see no earth- 
ly reason why they should be re- 
rded as opponents. We actually 
think that the Church profits quite as 
much, though in a different way, from 
the latter as from the former.- Let it 
never be called wisdom in this coun- 
try to refuse to a man a Bible, because 
he cannot, or will not, have a Prayer 
Book 


But thie grand objection to the Bi- 
ble Societies is—that they generate Fa- 
naticism and Puritanism, and multiply 
Dissenters. We hold this to be per- 
fectly groundless, and to be advanced 
in the teeth of the most decisive evi- 
dénce to the contrary. 
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We are aware that there are peo 
who call condemnation of vice and li- 
centiousness, Fanaticism and Puritan. 
ism. Were we to censure habitual 
drunkenness and lewdness, the profa- 
nation of the Sabbath, or any 
vice that the Scriptures and the Church 
of England forbid, they would call us 
Fanatics and Puritans. With such peo. 
ple we hold no controversy ; we speak 
only to those who give to the English 
language its old and legitimate signifi- 
cation. There is no country in the 
world, no matter what its religion may 
be, which is so free from fanaticism as 
England and Scotland—the two na- 
tions in which the Scriptures are the 
most profusely circulated. The tri- 
fling degree of it which exists in them, 
is wholly different in its character 
from that which is to be found in other 
parts of the world. Here it always pro- 
duces the best morals, and rarely makes 
religious slaves of the people ; in other 
countries it is often combined with 
bad morals, and it generally establish- 
es priestly tyranny. 

In pe A of Fanaticism as politi- 
cians, we should certainly look at its 
different kinds and degrees with some 
discrimination. We do not go so far as 
the Dissenters, but we should be loath 
to call their strictness Fanaticism. Ifa 
man will not go to the theatre, or play 
a rubber at whist, or sing 4 song, or 
eat a hot dinner on a Sunday, from the 
fear of its being sinful, we may think 
his scruples groundless ; but we can- 
not see why he should be abused for 
it. If his creed make him scrupulous- 
ly moral and virtuous, without caus- 
ing him to injure his neighbours and 
the community, we think it ought 
to gain him the favour, rather than 
the hostility, of the statesman, even 
though it lead him into divers peculi- 
arities and eccentricities of opinion and 
action. 

Instead of the Bible Societies having 
increased fanaticism, it has declined 
ever since they became into being. Who 
would now read the volumes of con- 
tp on points of abstract doctrine 
with which the press formerly teemed? 
Such controversy is at present distaste- 
ful to the whole religious world. The 
Methodists, Independents, &c. are 
considerably less fanatical and strict 
than they were formerly. Catholicism 
in this country is practically, in many 
essential points, a different religion 
from the Catholicism of Ireland and 
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the Continent. In so far as 3 Tre- 
ligious conduct, we believe that our 
sects were never so moderate, sober, 
and rational, and so little inclined for 


strife, as at present. Whatever fana- 
ticism there may be among them, we 
think it is such as the statesman ought 
not to quarrel with. It uces good 
to the State, and not evil ; it renders 
mighty service to morals; it forms a 
most valuable counterpoise to the mass 
of vice and profligacy which must ever 
be found in 4 free and wealthy nation. 

The political conduct of the sects 
has improved since the formation of 
the Bible Societies. The bad principles 
of the Unitarians—by far the worst of 
the sects in our judgment—are no 
longer thrust forward in their sermons, 
&c.,as formerly. The old Geneva spirit 
of the Independents has been softened. 
The sects are so far from being likely 
to combine for the overthrow of the 
Church, that we believe their enmity 
towards it is much weaker now than 
it ever previously was. Much bad 
feeling is no doubt entertained towards 
it among the more ignorant part of the 
Dissenters, but the wealthy and intel- 
ligent portion speak of it with respect, 
and would rather discourage than as- 
sist in attempts to destroy it. There 
are five or six sects—some of them 
certainly small ones—which would 
gladly make it their friend and pro- 
tector, if they might be permitted to 
do so ; and which lean in politics very 
strongly to Toryism. This change of 
feeling in favour of the Church has 
been produced in a very great degree 
by the Bible Societies. We attach im- 
mense importance to it, whether we 
look at the security of the Church or 


at its —— ° 

We wil i inquire how far the 
Bible Societies have operated to mul- 
tiply Dissenters. 

The Dissenters have increased very 

eatly in latter times ; but as far as we 
am been able to discover, they in- 
creased more rapidly before the So- 
cieties were catablished than they have 
done since. Taking into calculation 
the difference in numbers and means, 
we are pretty sure that they are not 
increasing, by any means, so much at 
present, as they were fifteen or twenty 
years ago. Their increase must be 


ascribed to various causes. 
In the first place, every Dissenter is 
particularly strict in confining his chil- 
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dren to his faith and of wor- 
ship. This alone must continually add 
considerably to the number of the Dis- 
senters, and we believe that at t 
their increase arises principally froin 
it. : 

In the second place, great numbers of 
Churchmen néithier attend the Church 
regularly, nor cause their families to 
do so. Their children are reared with- 
out receiving any decided feeling in 
favour of the Church ; their servants 
are neither constantly sent to it, nor to 
any other place of worship. Whether 
the servants of many Churchmen be- 
long to any religion or none, no eare 
is taken by their masters to attach them 
to the Church. In consequence, num- 
bers of servants, labourers, and young 
persons of r tability, if they be 
questioned, will say that they belong 
to no religion. This means, that they 
belong to no religious body, and that 
they think as well of one as of another. 

Of course, if the son of a Dissenter 
enter the family of a Churchman, he 
remains steadily attached to the cha- 
pel ; should his preference for it die 
away, no care is taken to lead him to 
the Church. When the Dissenter en- 
gages his apprentices, shopmen, clerks, 
and domestic servants, he finds many 
of them to be without religious par- 
tialities, and as willing to go to one 
place of worship as another. He sti- 
pulates with them that they shall con- 
fine themselves to his chapel ; and so 
long as they remain with him, he com- 
pels them to attend it regularly. In 
addition, he is constantly prejudicing 
them against the Church. This accus- 
toms them to the chapel, it leads them 
to prefer it ; if they do not become re~ 
gular members, they scarcely ever af- 
terwards forsake it. One servant draws 
another. The servants of Dissenters 
are bound, those of Churchmen are 
free ; as the former cannot go with the 
latter to the church, the latter go with 
the former to the chapel. 

This was formerly one of the most 
fruitful causes of the multiplication of 
the Dissenters. Its operation is not so 
great at present, because, from their 
increase of numbers, they can easily 
find servants who have been reared in 
their own persuasion, and to such they 
naturally give the preference. It, how- 
ever, has still considerable effect. 

In the third place, the scarcity of 
accommodation for the lower and mid- 


dling classes in the churches, has con- 
tributed powerfully to fill the chapels 
in large places.* In many mame gence”, 
the mass of the poor must either go 
to the chapels, or enter no place of 
worship whatever. The price of seats 
in many of the churches is so great, 
that people of moderate income cannot 
afford to take a sufficient number for 
themselves and their families. In se- 
veral of the fashionable churches in 
London, such exorbitant, and, we will 
add, such scandalous sums, are de- 
manded, that the seats are monopolized 
by the rich alone. Speesion general) L 
seats are much lower in the chape 
than in the churches. We are confi- 
dent that large numbers of people in 
towns, particularly of the lower orders, 
began to frequent the chapels, almost 
entirely from their inability to procure 
accommodation in the churches. They 
got habituated to the former, and in 
course of time gave them the prefe- 
rence. If the chapels thus gained the 
parent and master, they likewise gain- 
ed the children and servants. Many 
people frequent them at present who 
are not members ; whoare not what is 
called religious men ; and who do it 
merely because they have been accus- 
tomed to it from infancy. 


In the fourth place, the Dissenters 
some years back increased very greatly 
in many places, through the inefficien- 
cy and misconduct of the regular cler- 
gy: In our youth, we dwelt a short 
time ata village, of which the living 


was a very valuable one. The incum- 
bent rarely visited it, and his curate 
was frequently drunk for several days 
together at the common ale-house. We 
dwelt at another village, the curate of 
which came not seldom to perform di- 
vine service in a state of intoxication ; 
we have known him be compelled by 
his inebriety to leave the church be- 
fore he could get through the prayers. 
This individual had three pretty large 
villages under his care for many years. 
We knew another village, the clergy- 
man of which was a notorious rake, 
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and made-no scruple of of his 
lewdness. We knew another, the cler. 
un of which, a man of pretty 
ortune, was a real man of the world, 
and a perfect black 1 in common 
conversation. It will surprise no one 
when we say, that the inhabitants of 
these villages held their ministers in 
contempt. When they had no chapels 
to go to, the churches were almost de. 
serted, and they thronged to the dig. 
senting teachers as soon as the latter 
appeared among them. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, clergy. 
men like these were by no meanis rare 
either in town or country. They are 
still to be found, although their num. 
ber is now small ; and it is daily de. 
creasing. A very great improvement 
has been for some time taking place in 
the character of our clergy. They are 
becoming, more and more, not onl 


*menof good morals, but men of mu 


piety and zeal ; men whose lives har. 
monize with their sermons. We re- 
joice at this, for the sake of our coun- 
trymen ; we rejoice at it, for the sake 
of the Church of England. This 
Church can never stand against the 
Dissenters, if its clergy be not pious 
and zealous. People may say what they 
please about Fanaticism and Puritan- 
ism ; but if a clergyman be a man of 
pleasure and dissipation, one guilty of 
the vices which the Scriptures forbid, 
and differing in nothing touching life 
from profligate laymen, his flock will 
neither respect nor fear him. The 
moral will hold him to be a disgrace 
to the Church, and the vicious will 
despise him as a worthless hypocrite. 

Many clergymen, whose morals were 
blameless, were very bad orators ; they 
could not be heard or understood by 
the chief part of their congregations. 
This operated greatly in favour of the 
Dissenters. e think that, on this 
point, the clergy are improving. The 
young readers of the metropolis seem 
to us to be exerting themselves very 
greatly and successfully to remove @ 
reproach which has long attached to 





* The new churches will greatly diminish the operation of this, at least with re- 


gard to the poor. 


The lamentable want of accommodation for the lower orders, 


which is to be found in many of the old churches, will, we trust, be greatly dimi- 
nished by the Society for promoting the Building and Enlarging of Churches ; a So- 
ciety which we strongly recommend to the support of every friend of the Church of 


England. 
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their body. We are not withouthopes, 
that in our latter days we shall see 
the not only a learned, pious, 
and but an eloquent body of 
men. Whatever may have been said 
in former times, our Church must now 
be a preaching Church, as well as a 
ing one. 
Prthe Dissenters are regularly orga- 
nized into bodies, the Churchmen are 
not ; and this has given great advan- 
tages to the former. Every Dissenter 
is filled with party spirit, and he is 
constantly labouring in one way or 
another to make proselytes. Vast num- 
bers of Churchmen never see their mi- 
nisters except in the pulpit ; they do 
not feel that they form a party ; they 
are full of indifference ; and they are 
so far from striving to make ytes, 
that they take no care to prevent such 
of their brethren as are under their in- 
fluence, from being led to the chapel. 
Whatever may be said of the negli- 
gence of the clergy, the laity has been 
quite as negligent. A Churchman will 
rail against the Dissenters, and puff 
the Church, yet perhaps he ion 
enters the latter. He takes no care to 
cause his children to attend it regu- 
larly, and he will not trouble himself 
to send his servants to it. This is dis- 
graceful. If the Church laymen had 
assisted their ministers, as the Dissent- 
ing laymen have assisted theirs, the 
condition of the Church would have 
been far more flourishing than it is. 
We wish-that every clergyman would 
make himself, as far as ible, per- 
sonally acquainted with his parishion- 
ers. We would have him exhort pa- 
rents and masters, not only in the pul- 
pit, but out of it, to send their chil- 
shay and wg cg) to se ais regular- 
y- A great deal depends upon this in 
our judgment. Those who are habi- 
tuated to attend the Church constant- 
ly in youth, almost always give it the 
preference through life. 
Non-residence has had great effect 
in causing the increase of Dissenters 
in the country. To this may be add- 
ed, Divine service being performed too 
seldom. 


The Bible Societies. 


It unhappil eaten , that several 
of the Opposition ders in the House 
of eee Sond not to the 

urch of En . They were rear- 
ed at a distance from it ; some are at~- 
tached to no religious body, and others 
are downright infidels. These men 
lave been worked up by various causes 
er ates enemies of the Church, 
and they seize upon ev: ni 
for slandering and attacking it. The 
Whigs as a body, to their eternal in- 
famy, go with them in this, although 
they profess tobe Churchmen. A man, 
not an Englishman, who is violently 
prejudiced against Epi —an- 
other, not an Englishman, who, ‘in 
the House of Commons, can boldly 
scoff at Christianity in the a 
third, not an Englishman, who pules 
about “a + a igion,” who evi- 
dently holds all existing religions in 
scorn, and who can scarcely appear 
before the pee in any character 
without basely traduci the clergy— 
a fourth, who denies the Divinity of 
Christ—a fifth, who has been through 
life an irreligious and turbulent moun- 
tebank—men like these are followed 
by a large portion of the English ne- 
bility and gentry in a question which 
is not a party one, and which involves 
the character and existence of the 
Church of England. Party madness 
and profligacy can never go beyond 
this. The Catholics, in their religi- 
ous character, may look down with 
contempt upon the Whigs ; for what- 
ever may be the errors of their Church, 
so long as they continue members of 
it, they supportit. The only Church 
that the Whigs pretend to belong to, 
is continually the object of their slan- 
der. They constantly join in attempts 
to despoil and overthrow it. 

The chief part of the Whig press 
is in the hands of men who ei do 
not belong to the Church of England, 
or who are infidels. Many of the Whig 
papers in the country are conduct. 
ed by dissenting Ministers.* These 
matters have done the Church prodi- 
gious injury, and the Chapels prodi-« 
gious benefit. The Opposition has 





* The Tory Clergy are abused for intermeddling with politics, and yet no religious 
teachers in the nation stand more scrupulously aloof from party politics than them- 
selves. If one of the regular clergy make outrageous party speeches at public meet- 
ings, or publish inflammatory political matter in Reviews and Newspapers, he is al- 
most invariably a Whig. Most of the Whig Clergy are as fierce politicians, and wade 
as deeply in the filth af factious politics, as any men in the country. The Dissenting 
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seemed in the eyes of the country 
to be the enemy of the Church, and 
this has converted many zealous Whigs 
into such enemies. A man who feels 
any regard for religion, can scarcely be 
hostile to the Church, without being 
friendly to the Chapels. The present 
Opposition has been, in many » 
a fearful curse to the country. It has 
been worthless in those things in which 
an Opposition ought to be useful ; and 
it has brought into question the 
existence of almost everything in the 
state which ought to be sacred from 
the touch of party rancour. 

In our judgment these are some of 
the leading causes from which the in- 
crease of the Dissenters has flowed. 
We can see nothing to lead us to be- 
lieve that the Bible Societies have had 
any share in such increase. In Scot- 
land, where the Bible is the most 
widely circulated, there are compara- 
tively no Dissenters ; and we are pretty 
sure that, in England, the Dissenters 
have in late years made fewer prose- 
lytes than they did before the Socie~ 
ties in question were established. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than 
the opinion that Fanaticism is caused 
b e reading of the Scriptures. 
The Hindoos, the Mahomedans, the 
Greeks, and the Catholics, who, gene- 
rally speaking, are incapable of read 
ing anything, are infinitely more fa- 
natical than the Bible-reading Pro- 
testants of Britain. Most fanatics in 
this country are made so by fanatical 


[Nov. 


teachers, or books, before they 

to read the Bible. We have dwelt 
in the country when the —_ were 
joining the Dissenters in large num. 
bers, and we think that nine-tenths of 
them had never previously read the 
Bible, except as a school-book. T 
became converts, and then, aps, 
they began to read it: in truth, many 
of them were strangers to the alphabet. 
We have only to look at the Irish 
Catholics to know that fanatics are 
made, not by the Scriptures, but b 
religious teachers ; and that they are 
the most numerous and extravagant, 
where the Scriptures are hardly read 
at all. We grant that every teacher 
of Fanaticism pretends to draw his 
doctrines from the Bible, but then he 
knows so well that they are at variance 
with its obvious meaning, that he de» 
clares, the Bible is “‘ a sealed book” 
to the unconverted. The meaning of 
this is—that no one can understand 
the Sacred Volume, without Jirst bes 
lieving in his doctrines. This is even 
asserted by most of our leading sects, 
and it shows very clearly that it is not 
the Bible which makes fanatics. Sir 
F. Burdett has been in the practice of 
quoting Shakspeare in the most un- 
merciful manner to support his doc- 


trines, and the Radicals always declared 
that everything they clamoured for 
was sanctioned by Magna Charta and 
the Constitution ; yet no one ever 
dreamed of making the immortal bard 
accountable for the vagaries of “ West~ 





Ministers of those sects which follow the Whigs, are, generally speaking, exactly the 
same. ‘The Catholic Priests now stand in the first rank of faction, and they are 
openly forming subscriptions for the purpose of influencing the approaching elections, 
On the other hand, the ministers of those sects which follow the Tories never take 
any share in political strife. We never hear of a Methodist preacher, as we do of 
an Independent, or a Unitarian one, standing upon the hustings of a public meeting 
to utter slander, falsehood, and sedition to the multitude. These things ought to 
be generally known, particularly at a time when the Whigs are straining every nerve 
to make all their religious teachers of all denominations fierce political leaders. We 
detest the interference of religious teachers with party politics ; they are unfitted for 
it by character and habits, and it unfits them for the due discharge of their religious 
duties. A clergyman cannot take a prominent part in a factious squabble, without 
drawing upon himself the dislike and hatred of a large part of his flock. Let any 
man listen to the speeches which are occasionally made by the Norfolk Whig Clergy, 
or read the articles which other Whig Clergymen publish in the Edinburgh Review, 
and then ask himself whether it be possible for these Clergymen to have the least 
acquaintance with Christian truth, integrity, justice, benevolence, charity, and peace. 
How can a Dissenting Minister, who, in conducting a Newspaper, is dabbling for the 
whole week in party guilt, and writing political slanders and misrepresentations, be 
capable of discharging his religious duties on the Sabbath? With what face cana 
man like this insist upon the practice of the Christian duties? It is a mockery for 
such men to call themselves teachers of Christianity. 
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minster’s Pride,” or of charging upon 
Magna Charta and the Constitution 
the abominations of Radicalism. Were 
the Scriptures wholly suppressed, fa- 
natical teachers and writers would still 
abound, and therefore, we think that the 
profuse circulation of them is the best 
thing that can be resorted to for keeping 
Fanaticism in the most harmless state, 
in respect of both strength and charac- 
ter. We are confident that, in late years, 
such circulation has had a very bene- 
ficial effect in diminishing the fanati- 
cism and correcting the spirit of some 
of the leading sects. 

We hold it to be almost a down- 
right impossibility for the members of 
the Bible Societies to combine, and 
make the Bible their instrument for 
the attainment of pernicious political 
objects. They belong to so many sects 
and parties, the Tories and friends of 
the Church are so powerful among 
them, and the feeling is so widely 
spread, that religion has nothing to do 
with polities, that we believe any at- 
tempt to give to the Societies a poli- 
tical character would at once deprive 
them of the chief part of their sup- 
porters. Nothing could be more un- 
just than to compare the members of 
these Societies with the Puritans of 
old. 

We have said, that we take up the 
pen on this question chiefly because 
we think the Societies are likely to 
produce very great benefit in Ireland. 
Every one who has the least preten- 
sion to the character of a statesman 
must, we think, admit, 1. That the 
Catholics, as a party, are far too nu- 
merous, too highly organized, and too 
much under the authority of their 
heads, for the weal of the State. 2. 
That the Catholicism of Ireland is in 
many points at variance with the con- 
stitution and the good of society—that 
it keeps the body of the people under 
priestly tyranny—that it fills them 
with Fanaticism of a most mischievous 
character—and that it renders them 
disaffected in several matters which vi- 
tally affect the stability of the consti- 
tution and the peace of the empire. 
We look upon this to be beyond dis- 
pute, and we pray Heaven to keep the 
government of this nation from the 
hands of men who cannot perceive it. 

Thinking thus, we of course think 
likewise that every effort ought to be 
constantly made to diminish the num+ 
bers of the Catholics, and to reform 
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Catholicism. If not a single convert 
can be made, it will be a mighty 
point gained, if the niza- 
tion of the Catholics, and the des- 
potism of their priests, can be destroy« 
ed ; if their ignorance and fanati- 
cism can be dissipated ; if the’ perni- 
cious parts of their religion can be 
practically cutaway. Now, how is this 
to be sodeeusiiebell ? 

It is not at all surprising that the 
Church has hitherto made so little 
progress in Ireland. It appears that, 
up to a recent period, there were in 
very many parishes neither churches 
nor clergymen. The body of the cler- 
gy never made the least effort to ob- 
tain converts ; many of them scarcely 
ever saw their parishes ; and the best 
contented themselves with the bare 
performance of Divine service. The 
Catholic clergyman kept his followers 
from the Protestant one ; and the lat- 
ter did not make a single effort to 
reach them. It would have been much 
the same to the mass of the Catholics, 
in respect of religious matters, if the 
established Church had not existed 
amidst them. This applies not to 
many of the existing C , but to 
their predecessors. It wo ve been 
astonishing—perfectly miraculous—if, 
in such a state of things, the Church 
had made converts, or produced the 
least change in Catholicism. 

The Church can only make its way 
in Ireland by the natural means. A 
mere moral, sluggish, nerveless, con- : 
ciliating clergy, which will content it- 
self with only doing such duty as it 
cannot avoid, will never do, however 
strict it may be in principle. It must 
have Clergymen like those who have 
fought the battles of the Bible—men 
of great learning, talent, and eloquence 
—men of great zeal and piety—men 
of unwearied indust: dauntless - 
courage—men who will set their shoul. : 
ders to the wheel, who will enter into 
the cause with enthusiasm, and who 
will spare neither toil nor sacrifice of 
any description. The Church needs 
Clergymen like these in Ireland, and 
we rejoice that it is procuring them. 
These are the men who root up or 
reform Catholicism. Such men haveal- 


ways hitherto been irresistible against 
this religion, and they will be so still 
if no change have taken place in the 
laws of nature. 

The Church should compose its 
Clergy as far as possible of such men, 
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and, in addition, it should circulate, to 
the. utmost point, the Bible. The 
Holy Volume, in the hands of such a 
Clergy, has always been the great in- 
strument in accomplishing every Re- 
formation hitherto, and it-must be the 
same in accomplishing the Reforma- 
tion of Ireland. When it constitutes 
the only legitimate source of Christi- 
anity, and when such parts of Catho- 
licism as need change are outrageous- 
ly at variance with it, common sense 
must tell every one that its profuse 
circulation must tend, in the most 
powerful manner, to the purification 
of this religion. , 

.The Bible Societies have nothing 
whatever to do with doctrinal contro- 
versy ; they do not profess to explain 
the Bible in any way ; they stand aloof 
from all sectarian creeds, and espouse 
alone the cause of general Christiani- 
ty. They exist onxy to circulate the 
Scriptures, and to circulate them 
aynidst Churchmen, Presbyterians, 
Quakers, Methodists, &c. as well as 
Catholics. It is because they take this 
unassailable ground that we are con- 
fident their success in Ireland will be 
complete and glorious. 

In the first place, these Societies, by 
acting thus, combine the Dissenters 
with the Church, and bring the whole 
strength and energies of Protestantism 
to operate against Catholicism. They 
contribute greatly to stimulate the 
different ministers to industry and en« 


T1Ze. 
“Th the second place, the Societies, 
by taking this ground, stand upon 
reason, truth, law, » indivi-« 
dual. right, and the interests of the 

le. They avoid everything that 
Yt fairly questionable. They can on~ 
ly be opposed by slanders, shallow 
sophistries, a) s to authorities and 
laws which 


ave here no validity, 
and attacks on the clearest consti- 
tutional rights of the subject. The 


sy se Pik 5 em, must 
stand forward as religious t ts, to 
take from the le that which is 
them e constitution, laws, 

y of Britain. The Societies 

direct attack upon Catholi- 


el 
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The members of them. meet annuals 
ly to examine their affairs ; eye 
lect voluntary subscriptions, they 


supply the Bible to such people ox’ 


Ly as are willing to receive it. That 
they have undoubted right to do this, 
must be obvious to every one who 


has the least knowledge touching the’ 


nature of right. They are, in reali- 
ty, attacked by the Catholic priest. 


hood, simply and solely, because they: 


Surnish Bibles to such Catholic laymen 
alone as wish to receive them. Every 
Catholic who has common sense, must 
see, that the Societies are prohibited 
by their nature from attempting to 
make proselytes, for this sect or that ; 
and that they are bound, really as well 
as ostensibly, from everything save 
circulating the general principles of 
Christianity. 

In the third place, the Societies 
place the tyrannical, intolerant, domi« 
neering, selfish, ambitious, dangerous 
spirit, of the Catholic priesthood, and 
the mischievous character of Catholi« 
cism, before the eyes of the British 
people ; and they bring the feelings of 
the British people to act powerfully 
against both. By this, in the-last year, 
they rendered incalculable seryices-to 
the Church and Protestantism. The 
display of Catholicism which they 
called forth, operated in the most 
powerful manner to bring the people 
of this country into the field, against 
the removal of the disabilities. This 
alone ought to secure them from the 
attacks of every one who is hostile to 
the admission of the Catholics to power, 

It is said, that the Bible discussions 
will yield no benefit, because it is not 
likely that the disputants on either 
side can bring over their opponents, 
It is odd enough that such p' 
rous nonsense should be uttered by 
any one who is acquainted with the 


nature and effects of discussion in this- 


country. If this be true, why does the 
Morning Chronicle dispute with the 
Courier? why does the Oyenaies 
enter into controversy with the Mi- 
nistry ? why is discussion of any kind 

beneficial ? Who ever dreams 
that a controversy is to end in -the 
conversion . - of the parties that 
carry iton? When a great question 
is discussed in Parliament, or the pub- 
lic prints, the attention of the nation 
is drawn _ ; the public mre to exe 
amine it ; the ments for and against 
are laid before the eyes of all ; and al- 

7 
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though not 2 sit 
made on either a not 
diate disputants, the tru gene- 
rally triumph in one way or another. 
These public Bible discussions are 
calculated to cause the body of the 
Catholics to examine the Bible atten- 
tively ; itis ‘that they have this 
effect, and this alone is likely to yield 
great benefit. They extort admissions 
from the priests in favour ef the Bi- 
ble and Protestantism, directly the re- 
verse of what the body of the Catho- 
lics have been taught to believe ; these 
are profusely circulated, and eagerly 
read, and they must operate most be- 
neficially. These discussions bring the 
mighty weight of public opinion to 
the question. If soe nochange 
i priests, even the ignorant 
pert of the laity, they must make a 
very deep and favourable impression 
on the wealthy, intelligent, and pious 
Catholics ; those who wi ir reli- 
gion to be really a Christian one. 

But it is matter of proof that these 
discussions have had considerable effect 
on the priesthood and the bigotted part 
of the laity. Compare the present 
pres of these, with that wow, a 

isplayed a . Then they - 
iy Recloredt Phat the Bible was to be to 

e mass a prohibited book ; it was 
only to be seen by the chosen few of 
the priests ; not a word was said of its 
being already in the hands of all, and 
it was asserted that it ought not to be 
in the hands of all. Well, now some 
of the'priests and certain members of 
the es . | — tain that — 
every Catholic family possesses a Bible, 
and ‘that they are ennious to give one 
to such as are without. This may be 
deeply tainted with falsehood, or it 
may not; but in either case it —— 
that great benefits have been y 
my ee the Bible discussions, and 

t t ones may be expect- 
ed from fan: / 

If these discussions related to abstract 
doctrines, which must from theit na- 
ture be ever matter of opinion, we 
should deprecate, and not defend 
them. But they relate to practical 
conduct, and: the highest interests’ of 
a they involve the existence of 
a civil, as well as a religious right. If 
a religious teacher have a right to sup- 
press the Scriptures, he rte right to 

press a newspaper ; e have a 
right to take from us our Bible, he has 
aright to take our purse likewise. If 

Vou. XVIII. 


convert be 
tes teh: 


the regular’ Clergy have no t to 
give t Bible t such Caches a3 
may wish for it, they have no to 
perform divine service ; if the Catholic 
priesthood have a right to prevent 
them from thus distributing the Scrip- 
tures, it has ‘a right to seize upon their 
churches and livings ; if this priest- 
hood have'a right to make its will the 
law in one thing, it has a right to 
make it the law im all things. “These 
discussions, moreover, relate solely to a 

uestion which is surrounded by every- 
thing that is deemed y for ex- 
tinguishing difference of opinion. The 
Scriptures, the constitution, the law, 
natural right, and common sense, give 
unanimous and decided judgment upon 
it. Ttis one of the most wonderful 
things of this wonderful age, that it 
should actually be made a matter of 
dispute, in the British dominions, 
whether the Clergy have a 
right to give Bibles to his Majesty’s 
subjects, and whether these subjects 
have a right to Bibles. 


If the tyrannical laws and monstrous 
fallacies and superstitions of ‘Catholi- 
cism can stand against perpetual dis- 
cussion and exposure, against over- 
whelming fact and argument, against 
the interests of the ae and the un- 


ceasing attacks of public opinion, we 
must in future only ex light in 
the sun’s’ absence. If they can only 
be destroyed by keeping all these from 
them, by being silent respecting them, 
by rongeaer: Benen, from every foe, 
and by ‘suffering them to flourish 
without opposition, we must hence- 
forward expect the blaze of day to be 
only supplied by midnight. These te- 
ligious discussions, if they be incessant- 
ly and ably continued, may not draw 
a single Catholic to Protestantism, but. 
they must utterly gg the worst 
parts of Catholicism. ey must 
abolish its pernicious laws, beat down 
its mischievous dogmas, overthrow the 
despotism of the priest, and give free- 
dom = ae to the pay 
can on’ prevented is 
snteialel Once more, therefore, % 
call upon the champions of the Bible 
to proceed boldly and to redouble their 
efforts. ‘Their cause is the cause of 
Christianity, of the Church, of Bri- 
tain, and of Ireland, and they must 
triumph. 

Some people say that the Bible So- 
ciéties increase exasperation. ‘This is 


imapossible ; eee of 
A 





incapeble of increnag, Wa bshievs they 
increase. We believe they 
willin due time greatly diminish ex- 
asperation. We say. again what, we 
have said heretofore :—Involve the re- 
ligious heads in strife instead of the 
followers—let us have a war of argu- 
ments instead of one of cold iron—let 
the peasantry be occupied with read- 
ing religious argumentation, instead 
of following the heels of Captain Rock. 
These discussions cannot long be car- 
ried on temperately and d y as 
they are, without scattering a vast 
portion of religious instruction through 

country, and producing a very 
favourable change in the opinion of 
the peasantry touching Protestantism. 
These are exactly the things necessary 
for subduing exasperation. 

It is asserted that these Societies 
will only make converts to, the Pro- 
testant Dissenters. If this were true 
we should still be their advocates. We 
have no wish to see the Dissenters in- 
crease in England, but the circum- 
stances of this country are not similar 
to those of Ireland. ‘That might yield 
great benefits to the sister kingdom, 
which would yield only evils here. 
We are most anxious to see something 


like a balance of parties established in 
Ireland, the more especially as the pre- 


nderating one is grossly ignorant and 
igotted, Stell, nea, wore, bed 
spirit, is hostile to the Church, is 
largely under foreign influence, and 
iclds opinions which cannot be re- 
conciled with the Constitution and li- 
berty. ‘We should, therefore, rejoice, 
were half the Catholics to divide them- 
selyes to-morrow among the Presby- 
terians, Methodists, &c. even though 
the Church might not get 2’ single 
new member. We, however, imagine, 
that if converts be made, the Church 
will obtain its share. 

We must now say a few words to 
protect what we have said from mis- 
interpretation. 

We have heretofore said, that the 
circulation of the Scriptures, and the 
use of them in schools, will not alone 

roduce much general benefit. This 
is still our opinion ; and all that we 
have written must be looked at in re- 
ference to it. A zealous and eloquent 

lergy must exist to incite the people 
to study the Scriptures, and to explain 
to them its difficult passages. To give 
the Bible Societies their full effect, the 
clergy as individuals must toil with. 
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out ceasing, to caase the e to: 
read and understand the me 


_ One word touching schools, We 
perceive that a very learned: and ex- 
cellent divine, on being questioned’ 
before Parliament, gave it as his opi- 
nion, that, in the strict sense of .the 
term, the Bible was not of much use 
as a school-book. Now, we: well re-, 
member the time, when the school. 
roaster had no other book but the New 
Testament to put into the hands of 
children after he got them through 
the Primer, save what was far too dif- 
ficult. We are aware that numberless: 
books have since been written to serve 
as a substitute, and we think that not: 
one of them surpasses it as a mere 
school-book. We are of opinion that 
a schoolmaster will. teach children to, 
read as soon, by using the New Tes- 
tamert as the second book, and the 
Old one as the third, as by using any 
ather books whatever. 

Children will learn little orno reli-: 
gion from the Bible, by reading it as 
a school-book, if it be not explained to, 
them. Their reading it thus, however, 
has its benefits. Every one who is ac-, 

uainted with common schools, knows 

at the mass of scholars leave them. 
before they are made expert readers, 
and that their ability to read, from the 
want of exercise, becomes less instead 
of greater as they advance in years. 
Now, if children be taught to read the 
Bible pretty well at school, they can 
almost always read it after 5 if 
they be unable to read other books. 
The advantages of this ought not to be 
resigned. 

It is; however, very absurd to ex- 
pect that schools will alone have an 
effect upon Catholicism. They will 
be valuableas auxiliaries, but, unaided, 
they will do nothing. An attempt to, 
change, or reform, a religion, must 
operate upon parents,.as well as. chil 
dren—upon adults, rather than in- 
fants. Far aiy 
In what we have said in favour of, 
the Evangelical Clergy, as they are’ 
called, we do not identify ourselves 
with their opinions. If any of them 
be dissatisfied with the doctrines and 
discipline of the Church, and wish to 
make in it changes and innovations, 
of such men we are the enemies. Our 
defence only extends to such as are 
satisfied with the Church as it is. The 
Charch seems to us to allow, actually 
and intentionally; to its members a 
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wide range of opinion between the ex« 
tremes of Catholicism’ atid ‘Arminian~ 
ism, and we wish this to remain with- 
out alteration. ‘The mass of the Dis- 


senters follow these creeds; or modifi- 


cations of them, and we wish the doors 
of the Church to be opened as widely 
as possible for the, return.of the Dis- 
senters.. ‘To narrow the Creed and 
spirit of the. Church, would, in’ our 
judgment, be to expel great numbers 
of its members, and to prevent preat 
numbers of the Dissenters from re- 
joining it. 

When the Church is placed in ex- 
treme danger by the-Catholics and the 
Whigs, it is downright madness in it 
to multiply" enemies unnecessarily. 
The Sects were never so peaceably dis- 
posed towards it as they are at pre- 
sent; numbers of the rich Dissenters, of 
many denominations, are almost half 
Churchmen ; half the sects fight at 
its side in the battle, they are anxious 
for its existence, they wish only to 
flourish along with it as friends, and 
they lean strongly to Toryism. Some 
of the fiercest Whig ones are splitting, 
and the ers manifest. great im- 
provement of disposition, both religi- 
ous and political. The Church and 
the Tories may at this moment, if they 
please, make friends or neutrals of a 
vast portion of the Dissenters. . Yet, 
in this, state of things, those who call 
themselves High Churchmen and High 
Tories, are doing Poe rage. concei- 
vable that is calculated to make ‘the 
whole mass of ‘the Dissenters impla- 
cable enemies, and to force them into 
the ranks of the Whigs and the Ca- 
tholics. They make no distinction ; 
friends as as foes are slaughtered ; 
the Tory Dissenter is placed on a level 
with the ‘Whig one, arid the Church 
Tory, who not think as they bid 
him, is treated as mercilessly as the 
Whig or the Catholic, In our judg- 
ment, this is only calculated to plunge 
the Church ‘into ruin. 


We wish to see the Dissenters in this 
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country decrease, and not increase : 
our wish, however, we think, can only 
be accomplished by the appointment 
to.every church of a pious, zealous, 
active, and able clergyman.’ If:the 
friends of the Church wish te know 
how to make it flourish, let them look 
al ~ ve ne Ka of ‘Scotland. 
clergy, an e . 
Let’ thet attend : the church of : St 
Mary-le-bone in the metropolis ona 
Sunday evening, when this capacious 
structure is constantly filled to:over- 
flow, by that most excellent and use- 
ful preacher Dr Busfield, and they will 
discover what will fill the churches 
throughout the country. Generally 
speaking, the clergy of London are 
very able and industrious men ; they 
are properly qualified for the discharge 
of their duties, and they exert them- 
selves in the most praiseworthy man- 
ner. What is the consequence? The 
churches are filled, and the Dissenters 
make little progress: the latter, we 
think, do not even increase,in propor- 
tion to the increase of population ; their 
new members are chiefly. Dissenters 
who remove from the country. 

If, however, a feud is to be :got up 
by High Church principles, we earnest- 
ly pray, for the sakeof the Church, that 
it may be for the present. confined to 
England. The Church in Ireland has 
already quite sufficient to with. 
If the High Churchmen willdo nothing 

‘in a religious way against Catholicism, 

let them be neutral—let them not-be- 
come its allies. Let it be.overthrown, 
and then, if nothing less will content 
them, let them get up idle contentions 
and animosities, touching doctrines 
— their pry: Soa of teaching 
them to practise eading precepts 
of Christianity, It would then pro- 
duce only great evils—it never could 
produce anything but great evils—but 
it would not operate so fatally and 
ruinously against the Church in Ire- 
land as it would do at present. 








Works preparing for Publication. 
WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Poin Alaric Watts’s Literary Souvenir, 

for 1826, wil! be published in the course 
of a few days. This volume will, we per- 
ceive, from its “ bill of fare,” be of a 
more interesting character, both as it re- 
gards the splendour of its illustrations, 
and the merit and variety of its literary 
contents, than its precursor. In the list 
_of its. illustrations, executed by Heath, 
-Rolis, and Finden, we notice engravings 
from Newton’s beautiful picture—“ The 
,Lover’s., Quarrel ;’’ Leslie’s. celebrated 
“ Rivals ;” neither of which has eyer 
been engraved before. There are also 
two English landscapes from the pencil 
of Turner—Richmond Hill and Bolton 
Abbey, an historical subject ; Blondell 
‘discovering Richard Coeur de Lion in 
Prison ; the Kiss (an attractive title, to 
‘say the "least of it) ; a View of Windsor 
Castle, by Deryint ; the Statue of a Child 
and Dove, by Chantry, &e. &e. &e. In 
the literary ion ofthe contents we 
‘meet with the names of Mrs Hemans, 
‘Montgomery, nom Delta, Galt, Double- 
day, Allan Cunningham, Wiffen, Barton, 
‘Dale, L. E. L., Archdeacon W: 
‘Bowles, Maturin, Polwhele, Bowring, 
‘the late Mrs E. Hamilton, the Author 
of ** London in the Olden Time,” &c. 
&c, &e. 
. Mr Chandos Leigh has announced a 
volume, to be entitled “ the Queen of 
.Goleonda’s Féte,” and other Poems. 
.. The. Secret Correspondence of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon and the Princess des 
Drsins ; from the original MSS. in pos- 
session of the Duke de Choisenl, are an- 
nounced for early publication. 

a  Ipainns i some Agcount of 
those es. which are empioyed b 
the Hindoos, and other a ag Nations, 
in their Medicine, Arts, Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture ; together with Lists of Scien- 
tific Books, in yarious Oriental Lan- 

&e. &e. By Whitelaw Ainslie, 

.D. M.R.A.S., late of the Medical 
vad of Southern India, will soon appear. 

0. 

Varieties of Literature ; being Selec- 
tions from the Portfolio of the late John 
Brady, Esq. the Author of the “ Clavis 
Calendaria,” &c. &c. Arranged and 
adapted for publication by John Henry 
Brady, Esq. his Son. 

* There is now in the Press a new edi- 

tion of Bishop Andrew's “ Preces Pri- 
vate Quotidiane.” First published in 
1675, in Greek and Latin. 

Early in November will be published 


the First Part of a new Work, uniform 
in size to the Perey Aneedotes, with 
portraits, price 2s. Gd., under the title of 
“ Laconics, or the Best Words of the Best 
Authors ;” with the Authorities given, 

A Work is in the press, entitled “The 
Converts.” By the Author of the “ Two 
Reetors.” 

The Sixteenth and last. Volume of the 
new edition of the “ Théatre complet des 


-Grees,” by M. Radul- Rochette, is om the 


eve of publication. 
A translation into French of the Bor. 
der Minstrelsy, will soon appear in Paris. 
Volume Sixth of the Personal Nar- 


ative of Travels in Colombia, embracing 


Details, by Baron de Humboldt, trans- 

lated from the original French, will soon 

appear. 

A Work entitled the “ Mirror of the 

Months,” is announced for publication. 
Disquisitions upon the Painted Greek 

Vases, and their probable Connexion 


“with the Shows of the Eleusinian and 


other Mysteries, by James Christie, a 
Member of the Society of Dilettanti, will 
soon appear. ' 

Attic Fragments, By the Author of 
the “ Modern Athens,’’ and “ Babylon 
the Great.” 

A new edition of an Introduction to 
the Knowledge of Rare and Valuable 
Editions of the Greek and Latiri Classics. 
BY Thomas Frognall Dibdin, D.D, F.R8. 

A.S. 


Mr Bentley, a Member of the Asiatic | 


Society, has in the press “ An Historical 
View of the Hindoo Astronomy,” from 
the earliest dawn of that science in In- 
dia, down to the present time. 

The Camisard, or the Protestants of 
Languedoe, a novel in three volumes, is 
announced for publication. 

The Economy of the Eyes. Part, II. 
Of Telescopes. Being the result of 
Thirty Years’ Experiments with Fifty- 
one Telescopes, of from One to Nine 
Inches in Diameter, in the possession of 
‘William Kitchiner, M.D. To which are 
added, “ An Abstract of the Practical 
Parts of Sir William Herschel’s Writings 
on Telescope and Double Stars, &c.; 
some Observations thereon, and Original 
Letters from Eminent Opticians.” 

The Fruits of Faith, or, Musing Sin- 
ner; with Elegies, and other Moral 
Poems. By Hugh Campbell, of the 
Middle Temple. 

An Anatomical Description of the Li- 
gaments, as connected with the Joints; 
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with Observations on the Injuries to 
which the Ligaments are liable, under 
the Dislocations described in the work 
of Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. By Bransby 
B. Cooper, Esq. Surgeon to, and Lectu- 
rer at, Guy’s Hospital, will soon appear. 
_ The Fundamental words of the Greek 
Language, adapted to the Memory of the 
Student by means of Derivations ‘and 
Derivatives, Striking Contexts, and éther 
Associations, ‘ By F. Valpy, A.M. 

Mr G. Simpson, a member: of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, has issued the 
prospectus of a Work on Anatomy as 
applicable to the Fine Arts, which, aided 
by graphic exhibitions, will, we think, be 
very acceptable to the sculptor, the 
painter, and the amateur. The work 
will be decdiated, by permission, to Sir 
Tnoomas Laurence, and published by sub- 
scription, in two parts, price one guinea 

h. 

A second edition of Sermons, Exposi- 
tions, and Addresses at the Holy Com- 
munion,’ By the late Rev. Alexander 
Waugh, A.M., Minister of the Scots 
Church in Mile’s Lane, London. . To 
which is prefixed a short Memoir of the 
Author. 8vo, 

Shortly wilt be published, Sephora, a 
Hebrew Tale, descriptive of the country 
of Palestine, and of the Manners and 
Customs of the ancient Israelites, in 2 
vols. post Svo. 

Outlines of Truth. By a Lady. In 
1 vol. 12mo, will shortly appear. 

In the press, Botanical Sketches of 
the twenty-four Classes in the Linnean 
System, with fifty specimens of English 
plants taken from Nature ; containing an 
account of the of their growth, 
times of flowering, and medicinal proper- 
ties, with many plates, post Svo. 

Nuge Sacre; or Psalms and Hymns, 
and Spiritual Songs, will shortly be pub- 
lished in a neat pocket volume. 

The Rev. T. Close of Cheltenham, 
has in the press the second edition of 
A Course of Nine Sermons, intended to 
ilustrate some of the | truths con- 
tained. in the Liturgy of the Church of 
England. 

A new edition will shortly appear of 
The Vanity of this Mortal Life, or Man 
considered in his present Mortal State, 
with a Dedicatory Epistle to a Mourning 
Family. By John Howe, M.A., some 
oa Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon. 

678, © 

Phantasmagoria ; or Sketches of Life 
and Literature. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful ; 


| Works preparing for Publication. 


containing The Prediction, The Yellow 
Dwarf, Der Freischutz, Fortunes of de la 
Pole, and Lord of Maelstrom. One vol. 
post Svo. . 

Dr Birkbeck’s great work on the 
Manufacturing and Mechanical Arts and 
Sciences of Great Britain, will be com- 
menced in January, in Monthly Parts and 
Weekly Numbers. ‘dist 

Societies have been formed in England 
and Scotland, for the purpose of diffusing 
useful knowledge among the people, meaning 
the Popular Arts and Sciences, History, 
Biography, &c. &c. Their ‘ primary 
measure is to bring out a fundamental 
Library for the people, perfect in the mode, 
and cheap in the cost ; consisting of com- 
plete elementary treatises and ‘luminous 
exhibitions of every subject, ‘at the low 
price of Sixpence each subject. ‘It will 
appear periodically, and the first num- 
ber will be published in December, con- 
taining La Place’s account of the astro- 
nomy of Sir Isaac Newton, complete 
within the number. 

Mr Gray, the well-known Chemist, 
Author of “ the Supplement to the Phar- 
macopeia,” &e., has undertaken a work 
on the Chemical Arts and Manufactures 
of Great Britain, similar tothe much ap- 
proved Volume by Nicholson om our 
Mechanical Arts. Both:works will there- 
fore exhibit all the Information which 
Seience can confer on those distinct 
‘branches of our National Wealth. ~Mr 
Gray’s book will be before the public 
about Christmas next, and will deserve a 
place of distinction beside the noble Vo- 
lume of Nicholson. ; , 

A Dictionary of the Peetage and Ba- 
ronetage of the United Kingdom, béauti- 
fully printed, and illustrated by a new and 
elegant set of Engravings, is nearly ready, 
in one volume. ©. | - 

Bagster’s Pulpit) Study, and Family 
Bible, in one volume 4to, ig now in the 


inet, his Majesty’s 
sisted by the Cooks of 


land and the Marquis of Ang: 
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The Expiation, by the Author of Lights 
_and Shadows of Scottish Life, Margaret 
Lyndsay, and the Foresters. 

‘The Last of the Lairds, or the Life and 

i of Malachi Mailings, Esq. of 
Auldbiggings. By the Author of Annals 
of the Parish, &e. 

‘Marriage, by the Author of Inherit- 
ance, the third edition, in two vols. post 
8vo. 

- The Omen, elegantly printed in a pock- 
et volume. 
. The Robber and other Poems, by John 
Marshall, i jn-one volume 18mo. 

The History of the Sufferings of the 
Church ‘of Scotiand, from the Restoration 
tothe Revolution. By the late Rev. Ro- 
bert: Wodrow, Minister of the Gospel at 
Eastwood. A new Edition, in eight vo- 
lumes 8yo, containing a Memoir of the 
Author, or Preliminary Dissertations, 
many Important Documents never before 
published, numerous Notes of Ilustra- 
tions, Biographical Notices, &c. &e. By 
John Lee, D. D. one of the Ministers of 
Edinburgh, late Professor of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History and Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. 

View of’ Christianity, 
and all the other forms of Religion which 
have existed, particularly in regard to its 


moral tendency. By William Lawrence” 


Brown; D.D. Principal of Mariscball 
an Aberdeen, &e. &c. 2 volumes 


~ Treatise on Mineralogy, Popular 
and Practical, embracing an account of 
the Physical, Chemical, Optical, and Na- 
tural. Historical Character of Mineral 
Bodies, with their uses in the arts. By 
David Brewster, LL.D. Sec. F.R.S.E. 
In one large volume 8vo, with nearly 
1000 Figures. 
. The Germafi Novelists; a Series of 
Tales, Romances, and Novels, selected 
from the most celebrated German Wri- 
ters. By the Translator of Wilhelm 
Meister, and Author of the life of Schil- 

In three volumes post Svo. 


Exercises, intended for the use of the j ju- 
nior pupils. 

t to Morrison’s. Dietionary 
of the Decisions of the Court of Session. . 
By M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. Vol. 
V. Part II. Containing Reperts by Lord 


Kilkerran, Alexander Tait, and the Re. 
porters for the Faculty. 

Also Vol. V. Part IIE Containing 
Reports by the late Lord Monboddo, 
edited by Arthur Burnet, Esq. Advocate: 

Decisions of the Lords of Session, from 
1766 to .1787, observed by the late. Sir 
David |Dalrymple, Lord Hailes; edited 
by M.: P.. Brown, Esq. Advocate. In 
one Volume 4to. 

A Treatise on the Law of Libel. By 
John. Borthwick, Esq. Advocate. In 
one volume 8vo. 

Bishop Sandford’s Lectures on Passion 
Week. A new edition in 12mo. 


The Edinburgh Geographical and. His. 


torical Atlas. 

This work, which will be, printed 
on royal folio, the Maps on full sheet 
drawing Royal, will contain all the Maps 
usually given in a General Atlas, with 
some peculiar to itself, and will ex- 
hibit, in juxtaposition with each. Conti- 
nent, State, or Kingdom delineated, a 
Geographical Description of its Bounda- 
ries and Extent, an account of its Natu- 
ral Productions, a View of its existing 


Moral, Political, and Commercial Condi- 


tion, together with a comprehensive out- 
line of its History. It is to be published 
in Monthly Half-Crown Numbers, which 
will bring it within the reach of every 
class of readers; presenting, in'a cheap 
and accessible form, a complete body of 
Geography, Statistics, and History, illus- 
trated by Maps, which, heretofore, could 
only be procured in a separate state, and 
at a greater price than will be required 
for the comprehensive Work now offer- 
ed to the Public. 

. The Gainsayer Silenced, or the Histo- 
ry of Henry Adam of Longvale. 
3s. 


Frederick St Clair, or the Infidel Re- 


claimed. . 18mo, Is. 6d. 
The Theology of the Puritans, or the 


Doctrine and Spirit of the Nonconform-. 
ist Divines of the 16th Century. i8mo,, 
4s 


The Duty and Advantage of Early 


Rising, as it is favourable to Health; Bu-’ 
Third edition, 


siness, and Devotion. 
18mo. 
Motives to Early Piety, in Fifteen Let- 


' ters addressed to the Young, by the Rev. 
18mo, 2s, 6d,; 


James Clarke, Jedburgh. 
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' There is in readiness for the Press, and 
will be published by Subscription, an in- 
teresting Work, dedicated by permission 
to the Right Honourable the Lord Stow- 
ell, entitled, “ A Digest’on the’ Law of 
Scotland relating-to Marriage.” But from 
its great extent and importance, it em- 
braces the primitive institution and his- 
tory of Marriage, with its laws in most 
of the civilized states, Likewise, the Ca- 
non and Civil Laws, with the Practice, 
paea es Principles of our Institu- 
tio ters, and, under appropriate 
heads and classifications, the numerous 
detailed Decisions in ‘the ' Consistorial 
Court and College of Justice, since its 
institution, nearly three Centuries past, 
with the Judgments of the House of 
Peers in‘Quéstions on this subject, ap- 
pealed to that Right Honourable House. 
Also the Rights consequent on Marriage, 
legal and conventional, in stanti matrimo- 
ni, and the Rights consequent on- its 
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Dissolution, and other weighty consi-. 
derations, introduced’ in owe and’ 


oe 
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masters, and Teachers, the "Tpo platted’ 
and inexperienced youth of both sexes, 
and to all persons of sound discretion. 
And it is the more interesting at the pre- 
sent moment than at any former period; 
when it is considered that'the Law of' 
Marriage excites the greatest interest in’ 
this and sister kingdom.’ ‘To’ be publish-' 
ed in four books, separately, with an In- 
dex Materiarum, a Running Margin, and 
a correct List of the Names of ‘the nu-’ 
merous decided Cases, and references to' 
authorities of the highest célebrity, and a’ 


useful and copious Appendix, By Peter: 
Hakerston, LL.D, 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW. PUBLICATIONS, 


LONDON, 


ARCHITECTURE- 

Part XIV. of-a Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture, Historical, Descriptive, Topo- 
graphical, Decorative, Theoretical, and 
Mechanical, with beautiful Engravings by 
the first Artists. 

ARTs, sciENcEs, &c. — 

The Builder and Workman's New Di- 
rector ; CO! hending Definitions of the 
component s of Building, the Prin- 
ciples of Construction, and the Geome- 
trical Developement of the principal dif- 
ficulties that usually occur in the different 
Branches of Mechanical. Professions em- 
ployed in the Formation of Edifices. By 
Mr Peter Nicholson. Illustrated by -- 
Copperplates, and 450 
wood. In 4to, price L.2, 10s. 

A new edition of Mr John Nicholson’s 
Operative Mechanic and British Machi- 
nist, with important Additions, and 100 
Copperplate Engravings. 

Third edition of ‘Mr John Stuart's 
Descriptive History of the Steam-En- 
gine; with 50 Engravings. 

Emerson’s Principles of Mechanics. 
Explaining and demonstrating the Gene- 
ral Laws ‘of Motion, the Laws of Gra- 
vity, Motion of Descending Bodies, ‘Pro- 


jectiles, Mechanic Powers, Pendulums, ' 


Centres of Gravity, Strength and Stress 
of Timber, Hydrostatics, and* the Con- 
struction of Machines. 

This new and beautiful edition is il- 


lustrated with Copperplate Engravings of 
320 Figures and Machines, and Head 
and Tail-pieces exquisitely eut in Wood, 
all copied from Original Drawings 

on purpose, A Memoir of Mr Emerson. 
is given at the conclusion ; also an 
pendix, containing Illustrative and a 
planatory Notes and Observations, to-, 


gether with several Engravings, entirely 
new. One vol: 8vo, 15s.° 


The Builder's Pocket Manual, with 
Plates. 18mo, 2s, 64.. 

A Fourth Volume of the Mechanic’s 
Magazine is Just completed. 7” 

OGRAPRY, 

The Life of the Right Hon. BR. B: 
Sheridan. ‘By Thomas M ‘ 
Author of Lalla Rookh: With ne 
trait, from _an Original Picture after ‘Sir’ 
Joshua Reynolds. One vol. 4to, L:3, 3s, 

Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen, 
of Bohemia, Daughter of. James I. ; 
including Sketches of the state of 
in’ Holland and Germany, in the } 
Century. By Miss Benger. In 2 bn 
post 8vo. Price 24s, boards. . _. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Paul 
Jones, from the Original Docaments in‘ 
possession of John Henry Sherburne,’ 
Register ‘of the Navy ‘of the United” 
States, ‘7s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Countess Da Genlis.’ 
Written ‘by. herself, “Vols. -V. ‘and “V1.~ 
English edition, 16s. French edition, 14s. 

2 





Moathly List of New Publications. 


Theatres Theatrical Usages. 

My ine Skottowe, 2 vols. 8vo, 
(8 DGS, , . 

jor’s highly-embellished Edition 

the Lives of Dr J. Donne, Sir H, 

Wotton, Mr Richard Hooker, Mr G, 

Herbert, and Bishop Sanderson. By 

Izaak Walton. The Publisher has spared 

ins or cost to render this Work a 

ion to his late Edition 

of the “ Complete Angler,” independent- 

ly of its acknowledged importance to the 


display 
ing of 
ign, by R. T. Bone, A. Cooper, R. A. 
H , C. R. Leslie, A. R, A, F. 
P. Stephanoff, and J. M, Wright, are of 
the highest order; and are engraved by 
W. Bromley, A.R.A., W. Finden, C. 
Heath, F. Engieheart, J. Mitchell, C. 
Rolls, W. Raddon, J. Romney, W. R. 
Smith, and A. Warren. Original and Se- 
lected Notes, an Index, and the Auto- 
of Donne, Wotton, &e. now first 
collected. In one vol., price, in post 8vo, 
18s., or large paper, proof impressions on 
India paper, L.2, 2s, in boards. 

Life of Cardinal Wolsey, by George 
Cavendish, his Gentleman Usher ; tuge- 
ther with his Poems, now first. published 
from the Original Autograph Manuscript, 
with Notes and Illustrations by S. W. 
Singer. In 2 vols. Svo, with Portraits 
and illustrative Engravings, L.1, 10s. 


CLASSICS. 

_.The Modern Greek Grammar of Ju- 

ius David, formerly one of the Profess- 
the Greek College of Scio; trans- 
from the Original Freneh, by the 

} Winnock, A.B. of 

en Hall, Oxford, Chaplain to the Forces 

-the Ionian Islands. 
Epigrammata e Purjoribus Greece An- 
Fontibus hausit ; Annotationi- 
bus Jacobsii De Bosch et aliorum in- 
ts suas heen Notulas et Tabulam 
Scriptorum nologicam adjunxit Jo- 
annes Edwards, A.M. §8vo, 

cage FINE ARTS, 

. Part XIV. of the Picturesque Deli- 
neations of the Southern Coasts of Eng- 
land ; containing Views of Brighthelm- 

» Boscastle, Comb-Martin, Hurst 
Castle, and Dartmouth Cattle, engraved 
by George Cook, E. Goodall, W. Miller, 
&e. from Original Drawings, by J. M. W. 
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Turner, R. A. and & Prout. Royal 
i ms ge 

Little Red Riding Hood. Engraved 
by R. Lane; from a Picture by Sir T. 
Lawrenee, P.. R.A. Prints, L.1, Is. 
Proofs, L.2, 2s. 

The Village School in an uproar. En- 
graved by C. Turner; from H. Ritcher, 
Prints, L.1, lls. 6d. Proofs, L.3, 3s. 

No. I. of a Series of Forty Views, se 
lected from the most Picturesque Sce 
on the Banks and in the Neighbourhood 
of the Clyde, and its principal tri 


Streams. Drawn from Nature and jj- 


thographed. By D. O. Hill. 8s. Im. 
perial Folio. India Paper, 14s, 

The Reading of a Will. Engraved by 
J. Burnet; from a Picture by D. Wilkie, 
R. a+ Prints, 1.2, 12s. Gd. Proofs, 
L.5, 5s, 

Goatherds in the Campagna of Rome. 
Engraved by Charles Turner; from.s 
Picture by C. L. Eastlake. Prints, 10s, 
6d. Proofs, 15s. 

GEOLOGY. 

Antedilavian Phytology, illustrated by 
a Collection of the Fossil Remains of 
Plants peculiar to the coal formations of 
Great Britain. By E. T. Artis, F, S. A, 
4to, L.2, 10s. 

HISTORY. 

Historical Notices of the Collegiate 
Church, or Royal Free Chapel of St Mar- 
tin le Grand, London. By A. J. Kempe, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

An Account, Historical, Political, and 
Statistical, of the United Provinces. of 
Rio de la Plata; with an Appendix. con. 
cerning the Usurpation of Monte Video 
by the Portuguese and Brazilian Govern- 
ments... With a Map of the Rio. de la 
Plataand a Plan of Buenos Ayres. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish. 12s, 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Short Inquiry into the Capillary Cir. 
culation of the Blood; with a compara- 
tive view of the more intimate nature of 
Inflammation. By James Black, M. D. 

A Century of Surgeons on Gonorrhaa 
and on Strictures of the Urethra, 12mo, 

First Four Volumes of the Lancet are 
just reprinted in two handsome Octavos. 
These Volumes contain a faithful History 
of all Medical Occurrences for the year 
1824.5; and, in addition to which, a 
most accurate report of Sir Astley Coop- 
er’s last delivered Course of invaluable 
Lectares on the Principles and Practice 
of Surgery. These Lectures are 76 in 
number, and embrace the subject of every 
Surgical Disease. 
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* MISCELLANIES. ’ 

Review of the Evidence taken before 
the Irish Committees of beth Houses of 
Parliament. By'the author of “ Views 
of Irel@ndy” &e. ‘8yo, 3s. sewed. 

Laws of the: State of New York, in re- 
lation to the Erie and Champlain Canals ; 
together with the Annual Reports of the 
Canal Commissioners, and other Docw- 
ments, Tequisite ‘for a complete official 
History of those Works. Also correct 
Maps, delineating the routes of the Ca- 
nals, and designating the lands through 
which they pass. Published by authority 
of the State. 

Part Il. of the Connoisseur’s Reper- 
torium ; Or, & Universal Historical Re- 
cord of Artists, and their Works, as re- 
lates to Painting, Sculpture, Architee- 
ture, and Engraving, »from the revival of 
the Fine Arts in the Twelfth Century to 
the present Epoch ; accompanied by’ Ex- 
planatory Tables of Cyphers, Monograms, 
or other abbreviated Signatures of Artists. 
By Thomas Dodd. This Work will be 
issued in the proportion of four to six 
Parts arinually, till!’ completed. “A supe- 
rior edition of the same Work is printed 
in 8vo, On fine paper, impressed on one 
side of the leaf only, to serve the piur- 
poses Of Iliustration and Arinctation. 
Price 15s. each Part. 

Manchester and Dee Ship Canal:— 
Report of Williani Chapman, Esq.’ Civil 
Engineer. Published by order of the 
Committee. Foolscap folio, 4s. sewed. 

The’ Literary Remains of Lady Jane 
Grey, with a Memoir of her Life. By 
Nicholas Harris’ Nicolas, Esq. F. S. A. 
Small Paper,'?s, 6d. Large paper, 15s. 

Kenilworth Festivities : comprising 
Lancham’s Description of thé Pageamtry, 
and Gascoigne’s Masqués, represented 
before Queen Elizabeth at Kénilworth 
Castle, anno’ 1575. “With Engravings. 
Crown Svo, 12s. half-bound. 

Remarks and Observations on the Pur- 
chasing of Horses. - 18mo, ls. sewed. 

Original Experiments and . Practical 
Observations’ on Hydrophobia arid Ca- 
nine Madriess. In 1 vol. 8vo. By R. 
White, Esq. Surgeon of Brighton. 

‘N. B. Mr White is the gentleman 
who, as a test of his principles, suffered 


himself, during the past suthmer, to be 


severely bitten by a mad dog, which af- 
terwards died under undoubted symptoms 
of hydrophobia. His work is dedicated, 
by permission, to Lord Egremont ; the 
King, the Dukes of York, Richmond, 
Norfolk, Bedford, &c. &c., being also 
among its special patrons, 
NOVELS AND TALES. 
Logan, the Mingo Chief. 


By the au- 
Vor. XVIII. 
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tlior’ of ** Brothef’ Jonathian;’” “Séventy- 
six,” &e. ' 4evolss L1. 4 6) 

Tales of the Heath. “By Mis H. Bay- 
ley. 12mo, bds.’ Price Ss Gay 

London in the Oldeh Time; or, Tales 
intended to illustrate the Manners and 
Superstitions of its inhabitdnts from the 
Twelfth to the Sixteenth Guus ‘8vo, 
10s. 

The Refugee ; a romance. By Captain 
Murgatroyd. 3 vols. ‘18s. - 

Valley of Shenandoah. 3 vols. 18s. 

Spectre of the Forest. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Winter in Washington.: 3 Vols. 16s. 

The Midnight Bell, a German Story, 
by Francis Lathom, atuthor of a 
Freebooter. 

Tales of: To-Day, ér Modern Facts’; 
containing ‘Narratives of the most extra- 
‘Grdinary Occurrences of recent date’; - 
with Illustrative Engravings. Id one'vol. 
Price 7s. extra boards. 

A new edition of Ephraim Hardcastle’s 
** Twenty-ninth of May.” In two vols. 
12mo, 15s. 

Attic Fragments: By the Author of 
the ** Modern Athens,”’ snd “* I 
thé Great.”” In post 8vo, price Ws. 66. 

POETRY. 

The Plays of Clara’ Gazul; a Spanish 

Comedian. In post Svo. 
THEOLOGY: 

The New Testament, arranged in Chro- 
nological and Historical Order, (if Suth 
marmer ‘that the Gospels, the Hpistles, 
and the Ats, indy bé read as. one: cdn- 
nected History.) The Géspels’ on the 
Basis of the Harmonies of ‘Lightfdot, 
Doddridge, Pilkington, Newcome, and 
Michaelis ; the Account of the Resurrer- 
tion, on the authorities of West, Town- 
son, and Cranfield. ‘The Epistiés afe in- 
serted in their places, and divided aceord- 
ing to the Apostle’s' arguments:' With 
copious Notes ou many of the’ principal 
subjects in Theology. By the Reverend 
George Townsend, M.’A. In two large 
volumes, 8vo. Pri¢e L.2 im bds. « Dedi- 
cated by permission to ‘the: Eart of Li- 
‘verpool. 

A Létterto his Grace the Lotd*Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Primate of all Eng- 
land, and Metropolitan ; and Presidént of 
the Societies for Promotibg Christian 
Knowledge, and for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts; on’ the 
present state of those Societies, and on 
the benefits which might accrue to them 
from holding Public Meetiigs on their 
behalf. Bya Layman. Is. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at Spalding, Au- 
gust 2, 1825, at the Triennial Visitation 
of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. By Ed- 

4N 





ward Maltby, D. D., F. R.S., F.S.A., 
Preacher to the Learned and Hon, So- 
ciety of Lincoln’s Inn, and Vicar of Hol- 
beach and Buckden. Is. 6d. 

The Catholic Faith, a Sermon by St 
Basil, translated from the Greek. To 
which is added a bricf Refutation of Po- 
pery, from the Writings of the Fathers. 
By Hugh Stuart Boyd, Esq. 

Sermons of the late Rev. John Jortin, 
D. D. Archdeacon of London, Rector of 
St Dunstan in the East, and Vicar of 

- Kensington. Abridged by the Reverend 
George Whittaker, M. A. formerly of 
Brasen-nose College in Oxford, and late 
_Master of the Grammar School in South- 
ampton. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

Paganism and Christianity compared, 
in a Course of Lectures to the King’s 
Scholars, at Westminster, in the Years 
1806, 7, and 8, By John Ireland, D.D. 
Dean of Westminster. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Voyage towards the South Pole, 
performed in the years 1822-24 ; contain. 
ingan Examination of the Antarctic Seato 
the 74th Degree of Latitude ; and‘a Visit 
to Terra del Fuego, with a particular Ac. 
count of the Inhabitants. To which is 
added, much useful information on the 
Coasting Navigation of Cape Horn, and 
the adjacent Lands. By James Weddell, 
Esq- Master in the Royal Navy. Dedi- 
cated by permission to Lord Melville, 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with 16 Charts and Plates, 
Price 18s. bds. 

Six Months’ Residence and Travels in 
Mexico, containing Remarks on the pre- 
sent State of New Spain, its Natural 
Productions, State of Society, Manufae. 
tures, Trade, Agriculture, and Antiqui- 
ties. By W. Bullock, F. L. S. Proprie- 
tor of the late London Museum. 24 ed. 
16s, 


EDINBURGH. 


An Introduction to the use of the Ste- 
thoscope; with its application to the 
Diagnosis in Disease of the Thoracic Vis- 
cera; including the Pathology of three 
various Affections. By William Stokes, 
M.D. post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Professor Jameson. No. 
XXVI. with engravings. ‘7s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No. LXXXV. 6s. 

Historical and Descriptive Account of 
Roslyn Chapel and Castle, with eight 
engravings. Foolscap 8vo, 3s.—Proof 
plates, 4s. 6d. 

Poems, by Henry Scott. 12mo, 7s. 

An Inquiry into the Principal Ques- 
tion at Issue between the Baptists and 
Pedobaptists, on the subject and the mode 
of Baptism. By John Munro. 12mo, 
2s, 6d. 

The National School Collection. 12mo, 
second edition, 3s. bound. 

The Phrenological Journal and Mis- 
cellany. No. VIII. 4s. 

TheEdinburgh Review. No. LX XXIV. 


The Dumfries Monthly Magazine. No. 
IIf. Is. 6d. 
Picturesque Delineations of the High- 


lands of Scotland. By J. G. Hamilton, 
Draughtsman to the Northern Institu- 
tion; with Descriptions of the several 
Views, by George Anderson, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. F.S.A. and General Secre- 
tary to the Northern Institution. To 
be published in four Parts, each contain- 
ing five Views with Descriptions. Part 
I. Inverness-shire, folio. Proof, 15s, 
Prints, 12s. 

A Letter to J. Haldane, Esq. In 
consequence of his having recently re- 
published his Sermon, charging those 
who attended the Edinburgh Musical 
Festival with Profaneness, By a Lay- 
man. 

John Baliol, a Drama, by William Ten- 
nant, Author of Anster Fair. 8vo, 6s. 

On Wednesday, December 1, will be 
published, a half-length Portrait of Mr 
Greville Ewing, Minister of the Gospel, 
Glasgow. To be executed on Steel,\in 
the best style of Mezzotinto Engraving, 
by Mr H. Dawe of London, from a Paint- 
ing recently taken by Mr J. Campbell, 
Glasgow. Size of the Portrait to be 18 
inches by 14. Price of the Prints, 15s. 
—Proofs, L.1, 1s.—On India Paper, 
L.1, lls. 6d. 
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EDINBURGH.—Oct. 12, 
Barley. 
Ist,...35s. 6d: 
2d, ...36s. Od. | 2d, ...33s. Od. 
3d, ...33s. 6d. 3d, ose 30S. 0d. geeere ee 3d, eosee Se 0d. 
Average of Wheat £1, 16s. 10d. 10-12ths. 
Tuesday, Oct. 11. 
Beef (174 oz. per lb.) Os. id. toOs. 9d. | Quartern Loaf . . 10d. 
Mutton . + « + Os. 5d. toOs. 8d. | New Potatoes (28 lb.) = Od. 
rere 6. tols. Od. | Fresh Butter, per lb. 1s. 6d. 
0d. 
4d. 
10d. 


Wheat. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,,. 40s. Od. 1st,..0...278. Od. 


Wocseses 25s. Od. 


Pork . . « « « Os. 5d. toOs. 7d. | Salt ditto, 4 stone 21s. 
Lamb, per quarter. Is. 6d. to3s. 6d. | Ditto, perlb. . . * 
Tallow, per stone . 7s. Gd. to8s. Od. | Eggs, per dozen 


HADDINGTON.—Oct. 7. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Ist, -o041s. Od. | Ist, ... 32s. Od. | Ist, ... 24s. Od. | Ist, 
2d, ....35s. Od. | 2d, ... 30s. Od. | 2d, ... 22s. Od. | 2d, ... 24s. Od. | Vd, 2... 24s.:Od. 
3d, ....28s. Od. | 3d, ... 27s. Od. | 3d, ... 20s. Od. | 3d, ... 23s. Od. | 3d, ..... 238. Od. 
Average of Wheat £1, lds. 1d. 1-12th. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended Oct. Ist. 
Wheat, 63s. 8d.—Barley, 40s. 9d.—Oats, 25s, 6d.—Rye, 44s. 7d.—Beans, 45s, 2d.—Pease, 48s. 11d. 


London, core Bachonge, Oct. 3. 


Ligergest, Oct. 4. 
& 

Wheat, red, old 00 to 00 White Wheat, per "70 Ib. i 

Red,new .. 45 to 50/Ditto, . — 9 
Fine ditto . ete 
Superfine ditto i 
White,. . -« 
Fine ditto. - 


Pease. Beans. 
«+ 25s. Od. | Ist, .... 25s. Od. 
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Rye, per qr 

.  s. d.|\Male per b. 

pseed . —to— 0)\—Mi i 
. —to— 0)\Beans, 


itto, crush.— to — 0 — 
3 SS 


Tares, bsh. ¢ 
Must, White, » + 


+ ooo 


Sanfoin, perqr.38 
Turni 


“$8 
a> 


Caraway, ge 54 to 33 0 
Canary, per 
Rape 


OlGorlender * oe gli Hams, 
76 to 84 O!Trefoil. .. . 20 to 28 0|\p.240lb.fine 54 0 to 57 O0:Green 
» per last, £26, to £28, 10d. frish, 2ds 500 to 54 O|Lard,rd.p.c. — 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st io 22d Sept. 1825. 


Ist. | 8th. 15th. 





Bank stock,, 





3 per cent. reduced, 


2293 





3 per cent. ¢ ls, 


884 3 77 





3} per cent. ¢ Is, 


873 373 





New 3 per cent. 


953 





New 4 per cent. « 





1003 1 1003 





India stock, 





—— bonds, 
Exchequer bills, 


18 12 





Exchequer bills, sm. 





Consols for acc. 


71 
5 8 
1" 





Long Annuities, 





French 5 


5 per cents. 


3p 

3 
i 74% 
213 9-16 
00f. 50c. 








14 18 
3 p. 
47 

885 7% 








95f. 75c. 
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Course of Exchange, Oct. 7.—Amsterdam, 12:4. F.C. Ditto at sight, 12: 1. 

, 12:5. Antwerp, 12:4. Hamburgh, 37:2. Us. Altona, 37: 3. 

Paris, 3d. sight, 25 : 40. urdeaux, 25:65. Frankfort on the Maine, 151. Ex, 

Mon. Petersburgh, per rble. 9$3U. Berlin, 7:0. Vienna, 10:2. Trieste, 10:2. Ma. 

drid, 37 : Eff. Cadiz, 37. Bilboa, 363. Barcelona, 36. Seville, 364. Gibraltar, 31, 

Leghorn, 49}. Genoa, 449. Venice, 27 : 0. Malta, 0:0. Naples, 403. Palermo, 

oz. 122. Lisbon, 51. Oporto, 51. Buenos Ayres, 434. Rio Janeiro, 50. Bahia, 

52. Dublin, 94 per cent. Cork, 94 per cent. 

Prices‘of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 64d. per oz, 

New Doubloons, £3: 15: 0d. New Dollars, 4s. 11d. Silver in bars, stand. 5s. 1d. 





PRICES CURRENT, Oct. 8. 


SUGAR, Musc. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
B, P, Dry Brown, . cwt. 71 72 | 71 72 71 3 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 74 6 78 0} 77 80 74 
‘Fine and very fine, . - —_ 79 

Refined Doub. Loaves, . 


81 
103 
96 
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INDIGO, Caracca’ fine, lb. 

« TEMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 
-DittoOak, . -..- > 
Christiansand (dut. paid, ) 

° —— Mahogany, . 
>. St nal? © 
TAR, Am J ? bri. 
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TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand, 
« ~Home melted, ... .- 
HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh, 
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FLAX, 
_ ~Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 
Dutch, . oa 
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1825.7}. Monthly Register. 645 
METEOROLOGICAL TaBLEs, extracted from the Register keptat Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calion-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after. 


noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. 


August. 











Dull, but 
very warm. ||AU8 17{ 
Morn. rain, 18 
y fair. { 
Hail foren. 
fair aftern. 
Rain morn, 
dull day. 
Fair foren. 
rain aftern. 
Morn. cold, 
day sunsh, 
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y shry. 
Foren. fog. 
in even, 





aa 


(oten autem auton anton’ cutententenl etent eter teateet ee 
ia > = 
3 L & 











Average of rain, . 


September. 











cam, fee 10 { Es ¥ 
2 5 Morn. rain. 
Ditto. 17 { i , 
Sunshine, 18 { 
very warm. 


Ditto. 19{ 
Ditto. 20{ |" 
Sunsh. foren. 
ishower aftn. 
Dull, warm, 
lh. rain even. 
Aftn. heavy 
showers, rain. 
Foren. shry. 
rain night. 
Heavy rain, 
morn. even. 
Aftern. thun. 
& light. rain. 
Foren. shry, 
laftern. thun, 
Day fog, 
night rain. 
Morn. h. rain. 
day foggy. ° reine — 
A . ayfr.sunsh. 
Ditto. : ‘ rain night. 



































Average of rain, 5.295. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


July. 


To be Aides-de-Camp to his Majesty, with Coldst-Gds.Lt. Col. Bowles, Capt. and Lt. Col. 


the Rank of Colonel in the Army. 


Brev. Lt. Col. R. C. St. J. Lord Clinton, h. 
8 27 May, 1825 


Capt. Urquhart, 30 FM Maj. in the Army 


1 Dr. Gds. Cor. Wilson, Lt. by purch. vice — 
une 


prom. 
2 a 


Lt. Fe Ferguson, C Capt. = 
Cor. Davies, 7 do. 
H. W. Gain, oon 


do. 
Lt. Copland, C: arch. vice Mid- 
_ by P 73 


ul 
Cor. Collins, Lt. do. 4 
T. —- Cor. by purch. vice Mark- 


» 1 Dr 23 June 
A.L. Bourke, Riding- Master, do. 7 July 
Cor. Daintry, Lt. by purch. vice Scar- 
lett, a 9 June 
H. R. Jones, Cor. by purch. vice Por- 
ot prom. do. 


A Toltingae = Capt. by pin vine 
01 ‘WO! > it. viee 
Schreiber, prom. ° st 7 “to 

iO. 


orry, 
Cor. rar, prom Lt. by purch. —o Eve. 
a 


King, Cor. 
HS Kelly, 6 Gove by purch. vice Cia, 


H, J. Stracy, Cor. do. 
Cor. Markham, from 3 Dr. Gds. Lt. by 
Lag 7 vice Clive, prom. 25 June 
—— M‘Caffery, do. by purch. vice 

le, prom. 22 do. 
msbottom, do. by purch. vice 
~~ Sullivan, ‘< 7 July 
Heigham, Lt. by purch. vice Snow, 
prom. 23 —_ 

Hon. J. Arbuthnot, Cor. 

J. MacCall, do. by purch. vice Malet, 


prom 
G. “ Veney, do. by purch. vice Know 
0. 
cor. knee, from 9 _ Lt. by purch. 
vice Wortley, pro: do. 
nn ey do. Vice Lord Carmarthen, 
Le Moore, Capt. by purch. vice Coles, 
23 oe ~ 
Cor. Marryat, Lt. 
—— Hon. R. Petre, do. vice Mickleth 
waite, prom. 7 July 
E. Pole, Cor. do. 
Surg. Burton, from 66 F. Surg. vice 
Robinson, ret. June 
R. Gill, Cor. by purch. vice —— 


prom. 
Cor. Perceval, Lt. by purch. vice — 


den, prom. nd 
a Shedden, do. by purch. vice Ln 
say, prom. 
J. Rait, Cor. é = 
Gor. Collins Lt. by pureh. vice Wrot. 
‘0 pe te t. Trot- 
tesley, p 22 June 
Lt. ‘Walker, from h. p. 6 Dr. -_ do. 
vice Harris, J a 23 do. 
H. Penleaze, do. 
17 Cc. Lie ge do. by purch. vice a ~ 


pro! 
Cor. 7. H. N. C. Massay, Lt. mo 
purch, vice Clarke, prom. 7 July 
Gren. Gds, Lt. Fludyer, Lt. and Capt. by ar 
vice a 95 F. 
H. Fitz » Ens. and Lt. 
Caatoee. ol Ma mnell, Lt. Col. 27 May 
Col. Hamilton, Maj. with -_. = 


vol. 
Lt. Col. Raikes, Maj. with rank "aa 
Capt. do. 


27 May 
Maj. Bentinck, do. do. 
Lt. Col. G. Fitz Clarence, from h. ps do. 


65 
Russell, from h. p. 12 Dr. do. 


do. 
a Sameanys Lt. by purch. vice Hart, 
16 June 

Es. ond Adj. Littlejohn, rank of do. 
17 do. 

Lt. Blair, Capt. vice Rolland, font ! 


Ens. Grant, Lt. +, 

—— Macdonald, from 25 F.-Ens. = 

Barrow, Lt. vice Gregg, Afr. Col. Corps 
23 do. 


F. M. Chambers, Ens. do. 
Ens, Williams, Lt. vice Lardy, prom. 


7 July 
C. Ruxton, Ens. do. 
Hosp. Assist. Hall, Assist. Surg. 30 June 
Ens. Morshead, from 51 F. Lieut u 
purch, vice Black, 53 F. 
Lt. Walker, from h. p- Lt. (pay. ait 
vice Hamilton, 81 F. 
Ens. Hon. R. Hare, do. by purch, vc 
Fitz Maurice, prom. 

Hosp. Assist. Bain, Assist. Surg. 30 do. 
Ens. Hallifax, Lt. by purch., vice Gal- 
loway, prom. 23 do. 
out, % et, J. Wilmot, from R. Mil 


do. 

Lt. Shinkwin, Adj. do. 
Ens. Crosbie, Lt. vice Majendie, prom. 
7 July 


J. H. Franks, Ens. 
Ens. Westropp, Lt. by purch. vice 
White, prom. 23 June 
Ww. — Ens. by purch. vice Walk- 
er, prom. do. 
H. O° Neill, do. vice Westropp 30 do. 
oO. K. Werge, do. by purch. vice Cuth- 
bert, 1 7 July 
Ens. Wingfield, Lt. vice Bain, dead 
27 Nov. 1824 
—— Kershawe, do. vice a killed 
in action 
ae Flood, do. vice Darby, do. 16 do. 
— Wilson, do. vice Petry, do. do. 
—— Wilkinson, do. vice Jones, do. do. 
E. W. egy Ens. 27 Nov. 
H. C. Hayes, do. 2 Dee. 
Ens. Orange, from 24 F. > 
29 June, 1825 
A. A. Browne, do. 30 do. 
J. G. D. Taylor, do. 1 July 
Ens. Cockell, from 59 F, Lt. by tows 
vice Meek, prom. 
Lt. Bonnor, Capt. by purch. vice Max- 
well, ret. 50 do. 
Ens. Cuthbert, from 12 F. Lt. 7 a duly 
Lt. age Capt. by purch. vice Swin- 
ton, ret. 29 Dec. 1824. 
Ens. Bayley, Lt. do. 
J. C. Rouse, Ens. 50 June, 1825 
Hosp. Assist. Davidson, Assist. Surg. do. 
Ens. Campbell, Lt. vice Baird, Ta 
Td 


W. G. Brown, Ens. 

=} guns do. by purch. vice Orange, 

Ens. Spalding, from h. p. 84 F Ens 
repaying diff. do. 

—— Vernon, Ens. vice Macdonald, ~ 
F. 


Hosp. As. Williams, As. Surg. do. 
Ens. Berkeley, Lt, by purch. — 


STF. 
— Acklom, from 58 F. Ens. - 
Lt. Davidson, Capt. by purch, vice 
Bridgeman, prom. 25 do. 
Ens. Champain, Lt. 
Gent. Cadet H. Phillpotts, Ens. do. 
Ens. Lewis, Lt. vice reside, dead 
4 Dec. 1824 
W. B. Staff, Ens. do. 





Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


pa. vice 
by June, re 
G. — do. by purch. vice one 
a 
Le 'Westmore, Capt. vice Pagan, d 
23 June 
Ens. Forbes, Lt. do. 
J. O. Munton, Ens. 30 do. 
Hosp. As. Hughes, As. Surg. do. 
iT Ens. by purch. vice 

Grant, 14 F 9 
Ens. Forbes, 1 Lt. by purch. vice Baer. 


W Loraine, Ens. do. 
Lt. Pillichody, from 49 F. Capt. by 
purch. vice O’Reilly, prom. 30 do. 
— rg 9 from 7 F. Lt i 

Armstrong, 0. 
= a Ma byt Siem. vice “ue 


Lt Perham, Capt. do. 

— Kenyon, from h. p. 2 Dr. Gds. Lt. 
vice Cochrane, 87 F. do. 

Ens, Mathew, Lt. vice Dynes, pe a. 


a 
Dae pe mg Remy h. p. 92 F. Pa 
Ca) e' rom ° 
yf .. Vinicorabe, dead 23 sym 
A. Cam Ens. purch. vice 
"Morshead, do. 


7 
etn Cross, Maj. by purch. vice . a 
ret. 


Lt. Rents, Cap. Cc do 
Ens. Gui 0» 
x E. Campbell, Ens. do. 
Ens. Baldwin, Lt. by purch. se | July 
‘usson, 5 J 
a® B. Mathew, Ens. Oo. 
Lt. Black, from 7 F. Capt. by pureh, 
Ens D wenee, Lt Lt. by purch. vice Le 
ns. Da > 
Merchant, prom. 7 July 
W. W. H. Benson, Ens. do. 
J. R. —_e do. by purch. vice Ack- 
lom, 238 F 23 June 
Lt. Whittle, Capt. vice no. dead 


Dec. 1824. 

Ens. M‘Gregor, Lt. do. 
W. S. Marley, Ens. do. 
A. — 2d Lt. by purch. vice Nes- 
9 June, 1825 

2a Lt. 4 Piggot, Ist Lt. by pane do. 


0. 
H. by ge mne, 2d Lt. 
Gent. Cadet S. E. Goodman, from R. 
Mil. Col. 2d Lt. vice Stapleton, a 
July 


50 June 
vice — 


Ens. ‘Hon, G. Spencer, Lt. by purch. 
vice Backhouse, prom. F a. 
0. 


July 6 
» do. by purch. — 


As. Leslie, As. Surg. 
G, Wynne, Ens. by 


dros, 31 F." 
C. Wise, Ens. by purch. 
W. Tucker, do. 8 do. 
Lt. Young, Adj. vice weep 
prom. 

Surg. from 12 Dr. Surg. vice 
‘Sarton, If Dr. ‘June 
E .. —— Crawford, As. Surg. do. 
Ens. Denny, Lt. by purch. ey Pg 

George, 
T. Le Le M. Exemaren, Exe. do. 
Bt. ay - re from 2 Dr. G. 
eb by purch. vice wees 


R. B. Brown, Ens. do. 
W. Bates, do. vice T. Bates, cancelled, 


2% do. 

W. H. Lance, do. by purch. > 

y 

Le tenihon i pnt TBs Le. Sve & 
Hamilton, 41 F. 30 Jun 

Hosp. As. Bell, As. Surg. do. 


647 
81 Lt. Colquhoun, from h. p. 16 F. Lt. 


April 
83 ' ee ee 


vice Auber May 
84 Serj. ee Nelson, Aaj. and Ens. vie 


Ww 
85 Gent. Cadet F. R. Blake, from Bh Mil 
Coll. Ens. apt oa vice Berkeley, 


87 , from 84 F. Lt. = 
ae be B 2 wl Gds. 23 do, 

Ene vice Kennedy, dead. 

19 Oct. 1824 

C. Macan, Ens. do. 


Hosp. As. Squair, As. Surg. 
Capt. Peddie, from 97 F. Mai. by 
purch. vice Fi > 4 


96 
97 


i i F. 6 do. 
99 Ens. Mayne, Lt. by purch. vice Burke 


prom. 
Lt. M‘Kenzie, Adj. 
Rifle Brig. 2d Lt. Maister, 1st Lt. by purch. 


23 June 

R. H. E. White, 2d Lt. do. 

Ceylon, R. Lt. Auber, from 83 F. Capt. by -—-. 

— Bussche, ret. May 

osp. As. ate 2 As. Surg. 25 June 

Cape Corps IP. T. Robinson, Cor. by eae rae 
Macdonald, prom. TJ 

Lt. St John, Capt. by purch. by Tay. 

lor, prom. 3 June 

Cor. Armstr 


‘ong, Lt. do. 
O'Neill we, Cor. do. 
ott, Ens. vice Smith, > Cae 


R. Afr. Col. C.—— 


Ordnance Department. 


Royal Art. 2d t. aie from h. A when 
vice Hope, ret. une, 1825 
Gent, Cadet C. H. Mallock, 2d Lt. vice 
Pearson, S 


Royal En; ue co Thee Col. 
oya g- Lt eray, vice 
Bri , dead, 2 do. 
Bt. Ma o Figg, Lt. Col. do. 
2d Capt. Ward, Capt. do. 
Ist Lt. Young, 2d 4 
2d Lt. Stehelin, 1st Lt. 
i Lt. Bolton, 2d Capt. vice oiner, 


2d it’ Lancey, Ist Lt. - 
Hospital Staff 
Surg. Jebb, from h. p. Surg. vice Gra- 
set, ret 25 June, 1825 
H. O'Hara, 2 


a 


a“ cancelle 
R. M. Davis, do. vice Hankey, 4 F. do. 
A. Browne, do. vice Galeani, 43 F. do. 
J. ~ Ore, Hosp. Assist. vice Walsh 


» 9 

16 June, 1825 

P. Brodie, do. vice R: 51F. do. 
J.P. Munro, do. vice , 52 F.do. 
J. Connell, do, viee Connel, 56F. do. 
W. B. Daykin, do. vice Ross, 82 F. do. 
J. Cahill, ‘ia vice Cavet, 97 F. do. 

Unattached. 


To be Lt. Colonels fa: rchase. 
Maj. Fitz G ces fron OOF. 
16 June, —_ 
— Drum 


mond, from 72 F. 
Majre ef ton tan SF cde. 50a 


rs of I: 
Tord Churetill trom 73 F 25 do. 
Fitz ey, fom R. Hor. Gds. do. 


from 1 L. Gds. 


do. 
ae fbn, from 6 Dr. Gds. do. 
» vowed F. do. 


To be Ca rchase. 
L oop — 6 Dr. me Teane, 1825 
Fitz Maurice, from 8 do. 





Appointments, Promotions, Sc. 


Lieut. Hart, from. 2 F, 16 Juhe 

—— Backhouse, from 63 F. do. 

—— St Geor; ‘front 71 F. do. 

—-E , from 7 Dr. Gds. do. 

—— Grame, from 33.F. 

rot from 11 F. 23 do. 
of Carmarthen, rom 10 Dr. 


do. 


—— Campbell, —* 52 F, 
Clive, from 1 Dr. 
——— Meck, from 14 F. 
——— Le Merchant, from 57 F. 
——— Van Baerle, from 89 F. 
ad —— from 4 Dr. 
__ nam, from 15 Dr. 
—w— Maen ie, . i0 F. 
rom |5 Dr. 
— —— M‘Mahon, on 16 Dr. 
—— Burke, from 99 F. do. 
a Micklethwaite, from 12 Dr. do. 


do. 
Lieu - I 
To be tenants of Infantry by purchase. 

Cor. Porter, from 6 Dr. P pn, Sng 
2 Lt. Bigge, R. Art. do. 
Ens. C. F. Berkeley, from 85 F.30 do. 

Cor. Macdonald, from Cape Com, 
7 July 
—— Warde, from 7 Dr.. do. 


do. 


W. J. Hooper, 
Exchanges. 
Lt. Col. Cameron, from 95 F. with Lt. Col 
Wyilly, h. p. 
Major Fitz mgr from 37 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
a h. p. 16 F. 
Jeffries, 


from 17 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 
lon. C. Grey, h. p. 
— OWelli ‘treat 85 F. rec. diff with Capt. 
Wilmot, 
Lieut. Bulkley, from 4 Dr. with Lieut. Cox, h. 
22 Dr. 
—— Fraser, from 42 F. with Lieut. Fife, 58 F. 
-—— Brook, from 51 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Ma- 
hon, h. p, 51 F. 
—— Ross, from 66 F. with Lieut. Fielde, h. p. 88F. 
Cornet gow from 3 Dr. with Cornet M‘ ouall, 


Ens. Bho, fom 34 F. rec. diff. with Ens. Reed, 


—™ Robbins, from 85 F. with Ens. Ball, h. p. 
Su Halloran, from 12 F. with Surg. Amiel, 


As. Surg, Griffith, froffi 47 F. with As. Surg. De- 
vitt, 20 F. 


Nov, 


Resignations and Retirements. 
General Pratt, from late R. Irish Art. 
Colonel Hon. F. W; Grant, Er 2'A 

Hon. F. G. Howard, h. p. 9 

Brantihest, | h. Mag i2i F. 

——— Spearman, 2 Dr. G. 

Lieut. Col. Sir J. M. Tylden, 52 F. 

Brown, 95 F. 

Dunsmure, h, p. 10 Gar. Bn. 

Major Martin, 45 F. 

Phipps, h. p. 27 F- 

Hon. E. ng h. - p> 28 F. 

Sullivan, h. p ; 

Captain Maxwell, 5 Fr 

Swinton, 20 F. 

Bussche, one Regt. 

Hope, R. A 

Hon. W. R. "Haul » p. Indep. 

—— Wilbraham, h. p. 4 

—— Wood, h. p. 62 P. 

——— Crawford. h. p- 59 F. 

——— J. Campbell, sen. h. p. 91 F. 

Thomas, h. p. 48 F. 

——— Calthorp, h. p. 5 Gar. Bn. 

—— Rea, h. p. 67 F. 

Moriarty, h. p. 8 F. 

—— Riddell, h. ay 130 F, 

—— Willve, h. p. 58 F. 

Ferrier, h. p. 101 F. 

—— Tucker, h. p. 44 F. 

Brown, h. p. 59 F. 

Temple, h. p. 7 F. 

Hamilton, e p- 47 F. 
Hext, h. p. Indep. 

—— Flack, h. p. 88 F. 

Andrews, h, p. 43 F. 

—— Cotter, h. p. Port. Serv. 

Finucane, h. p. 50 F. 

—— Murray, h. p. 95 F. 

Elton, h. p. French’s Levy. 

Robinson, h. p. Port Serv. 
Lieut. Douglas, h. p. 2 F. 

Hildebrand, i. p. 35 F. 

Stevenson, h. p. 2 Dr. 

-—-— Krause, h. p. 51 F. 

Streatfield, h. p. 91 F. 

Routledge, h. p. 35 F. 

Dolbel, . 4 Dr. 
Cornet Tomkyns, . p. 1 Dr. 

Molesworth, h. p- 20 Dr. 

Ensign Browne, h. p. 82 F. 

Durant, h, p. Bissett’s Corps. 
Pratt, h. p. Steel’s Corps. 
Cc roker, h. p. 74 F. 
—— Manley, h. p. 8 F. 
Appointments Cancelled. 

Lieut. Colquhoun, 39 F. 

Ensign T. Bates, 79 F. 

Hosp. Assist. Dryden. 

Dismissed by the sentence of a General 
Court Martial, held at Up Park Camp 
Barracks, 27 Dec. 1824. ; 

Capt. T. O’ Doherty, 91 F. 


ll Fene, 
ar. Bn. 


August. 


_Brevet. Maj Falla; (Town Maj, of nt) 
t. Col. inthe Army 25 July, 1825 
Lie Lidde li, E. I. C. Serv. and Orderly 
Officer at Mil. Semin, Addiscombe, 
local rank of Lt. while so — 
14 do. 
2 Life Gds. _ — Capt. by purch. Sy ng 
2. 


Tosse, ¥ 
Cor. and Gub-Lt. Williams, Lt. do. 
G. A. F. Cunynghame, Cor. and wat * 


R.H. Gds. Lt. Doyne, Capt. by purch. vice Fitz- 
m. 14 do. 

com Mosby, Lt. Lt, do. 

2d Lt. Shelley; from Rifle Brig. >. 


1 Dr. Gds, J. B. Morris, Cor. by purch. vice Wil- 
; son, do. 
-2 G. W. a do. by purch. et Col- 


%i. E.¥. Dayrel, ; do. by puteh, vice Bare, 
uly 


4 Dr. Gds. Cor. Keane, Lt. by purch. vice Lawren- 

son, prom. 27 Aug. 

W. Cunninghame, Co do. 

Cor. Hobart, Lt. by punch. vice o- 
om. 

M. G. Adams, Cor. > 

R. Herp do. by purch. 4 


2 Dr. 


» prom. 

Cape ‘Linton, Maj. by purch. > 
Harding, prom, 

Lt. Black, Capt. 28 da 

Cor. White, t. vieeé Orme, prom. i 


F. Wollaston, Cor. do. 

Cor. Mitehell, from 3 Dr. G. Lt. 28 do. 

F. Hall, do. by. purch. vice bai 
prom. 

Cor. Lyon, Lt. by purclhi. vice Ihee 
Queen, prom. 21 do. 

J. S. Best, Cor. 

Lt. Hort, "Capt. by = vice Camp- 
bell, prom. 27 Aug: 

6 





L 
Cor. and Riding-Mast. reeman.* ek of 
S. C. Oliver, Cor. by purch. ak py 43 
fard, prom. 


do. 
, from h. p. 21 Dr. > 
, Lt. by pureh, vice St 


prom. 27 Aug. 
E, B. Bere, Cor. by purch. vice Os- 
borne, 11 July 

ERE wpe ie 


oc" F. R. Johnston, cor. 
H. Witham, do. by parca vice " 
prem. 4 Ju y 
Cor. Pole, Lt. by purch. vice Robbing 
27 wr a 
Li, Coote’ Lt. and c ~ - 
e reh. vice 
Stapleton, pi aii ther uJ a 
=e Lt. t Campbell, from Rifle Brig. Ens. 


aa Maem Lt. and Capt. b ureh. 
viee Hall, by TP Aug 


W. F. Snell, Ens. and Lt, 

Ens. Knox, from 53 F. Ens. and te 
by purch., viee Fraser, \e do. 

Ens. Muller, Lt. vice n, = 

0. 


R. W. Neville, Ens. 
WwW. a 


— Blair, do. 7th April, 1825 
- ae Capt. by purch. oe 


21 July 
Ens Lardy, Lt. do. 
—— Massey, from 96 F. Ens. 


_ 
As. Nevison, As. eal 
tone, dead “ June 


J. Longfield, Ens, by purch. vice Hare 
prom. 23 June 
Ens. England, Lt. vice Moore, =e F. 


Gent. Cadet W. G. Eyre, from. R. AIL 
Col. Ens. by purch. vice La — 


mm 
M. J. Gambier, do. vice England 4 do. 
Capt. T Turberville, Maj. by purch. vice 
27 do. 
do. 
> 


Lt. Fenton, Capt. vice Clarke, aca 
an. 
— Triphook, do. vice Thornhill, prom. 


21 July 
Ens. Blackwell, Lt. do. 
Volunteer egy nay Ens. 1 Jan. 
Ens. Barton, from 5 F. Lt. by yt 


viee Hammond, prom. 

Brev. ay am Maj. vice Hook, 
Ceylon °¢. 

Pratt, 97 F. Capt. vice Re. 
eancelled 8 Jul 


y 
Ens. Forbes, Lt. vice Graham, dead 
11 Aug. 


Vou. XVIII. 


P 
Lt. Knox, from 1 1 Vet. Bn, Lt. viee Tat. 
t, prom. 8 A 
As. Surg. Orton, Surg. vice French, 
ret. 14 July 
Lt. Brown, from 46 F. do. vice Sim- 
kins, exch. 


Lt. ew from 77 F. do. vice Keogh 
Ens. ia Adj. Dickens, rank of L yy 


20 do. 

Ens. J. E. of Portar! fom bh. 
86 F. Ens. vice Hi 

IT Aug. 


o. Mast. Sot) Priee, Qua. Mast. vice 


s, d oy 

Le Molyneux, from 77 F. o- & 
purch. vice Barrallier, ret. July 

— Waters, from 3 Vet, "Bn. Lt. 8 — 

Fon, Compbel 21 Jul 

Lt Ser 

Eds. Coke, Coke, Lt. 

J. Ae = G. ‘Butler, Led 


Lt. Harrison, p. Afr. 
Lt. viee O’Neill, 61 Yee ; 
—— Raynes, from 44F.do, 14 July 
E. H. Chawner, Ens. by purch. vice 
Macleod, prom. 9 June 
Lt. Evans, * Som 77 F. Lt. viee hea 
42 F. July 
Ens. Ward, from 4S Faas. by pase. 
vice Perham, p' 25 June 
, Sony froma 1 IF, F. Capt. sas i 


Aug. 

R. Manners, Ens. vice Davids, ¢ an 5 dead © 
u 

Lt. Simkins, from 34 F. Lt. vice hows, 

exch. 11 Aug. 


a Napier, Ens. viee Manners, 


in action 
ua Williams, from 3 Vet. Bn. Le 


8 Apr. 

Lt. Biois, Capt. by purch. vice Hewett, 

prom, 14 July 

Ens.. Morshead, Lt. - 
G. C. Swan, Ens, », 

, from. Capt. (pay- 

he p- Puna) vice wee 


As. . Sate Maclean, Surg, vice Pola 
E. om by pureh, A. Kor, 


Oe 
20 do. 
from h, p. 96 F. Lt. view 
4 do. 
21 dos 


do, 
Ens “Grants wth. by purch.: vice Fen- 
wick, prom. do. 


Hon. H. Howard, Ens, do. 
E. Bolton, do. by purch, vice . 
2a Tt. Coghlan, mn, Adj. ice bey Vieburg, 
v e! 
Vet. Com. Newfoundland july 
4 





Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


Lt. one from 41 F. Lt. vice vying 


Sera. Pap | Malden, from 85 F. rAd 
Ens. vice Jorijan, res. 


an 7 do. 

we Jenner, do. by purch. vice An- 
struther, 4 7 do. 

Ens. Bates, 79 F. Ens. ps Down- 


28 July 
ut foes, yee p- 88 F. Paym. — 


mg Aug. 
and Adj. Duff, rank of Lt. 20 do. 
— pew 2 Lt. by purch. vice Stret- 
ton, prom. 13 do. 

H. Mudeley, Ens. do. 
Lt. White, Capt. vice T. Mackay. dead 


M4 = ty 

Ens. Jelf, Lt. 
G. L. po be , Ens, = 
Lt. by purch. vice 
13 Aug. 
“pepo oe, ee do. 


B. Brown, do. by purch. vice es 


7 July 
Lt An Anderson, from h. p. 13 Dr. Lt. 
vice Mildmay, prom. 13 do. 
2d Lt. Welsh, from R. Art. do vice 
Evans, 44 F. 14 do. 
L. Macbean, from R. Art. do. vice 
Waish, Staff Corps. 4 Aug. 
Lt. Payne, from h. p. Rifle Brig. Lt. 
— to h. p. Fund) vice 
Pietet, can 7 do. 
As. Surg. Collins, a h. p. 6. Fr. As. 
Surg. 14 July 
Lt. Russwurm, from h. p. 5 W. I. R. 
Qua. Mast. vice Stevens, h. p. 28 do. 
— Ba:ry, Capt. by purch. vice => 
prom. Je 
Ens. Harpur, Lt. do. 
P. H. Bristow, Ens. do. 
Lt. Palmer, from h. p. 44 F. oy vice 
Semple, 35 F. 1 Aug. 
Ens. Manners, from 46 F. Bas, vise 
65 


F. do. 
Lt. M*‘Donald, from 89 F. Lt. Ka 
tl its by pureh vee Dela 


cey, prom. 
—— Maxwell, Ens. 
Lt. Law, Capt. by purch. vice Smith, 
ret. 14 do. 
Ens. Caulfield, Lt. do. 
J. Kelsal, Ens. do. 
As. Surg. a te from Ceylon R. 
As Su 22 June 
, Lt. by purch. vice pe 


uly 

J. jeente, Ens. do. 
Lt. Hunter, Capt. by purch, vice —_ 
20 A x2 


viee 
5 do. 
do, 
Ens. Stafford, Lit vice Tphery, dead 
5 Fe 


T. Creagh, E do. 
Brev. Maj. Takeoy, Maj. by gpureh. 
vice Nickle, prom. 1 July 
Lt. Gibson, Cai > 
Ens. Pletcher, 
Lt. Ellis, Cap. vice Faris Faris, ond il Aug 
H. Wilson N, 38 F. 
Lt. Stuart, do. by sarel viec ons. 
ret. do. 
Ens. White, Lt. do. 
H. R. Thurlow, Ens. do. 
Ens. L » from 1 W. 1. R. Ens. vice 
Laye, do. 
Capt. Stewart, > p. 65 F. vice 


etherall, Lt. by purch. by Da- 


prom. Aug. 

F. Carter, Ens. 
C. Main, (late Serj. Maj. Gren. Gis} 
Adj. with rank of Ens, vice Dickens, 
prom. 4 do. 


CNoy, 


96 F. H. J. d, Ens, by purch. vice * daly 
Ju 

Lt Kbbot, from Newfound. Vet. Comp. 

Lt. vice Rice, cancelled 9 Apr. 

99 Gent. Cadet A. F. W. t, from R. 


= Coll. Ens. by purch, vice Frye 
pro! Jul 
Rifle Brig. * Jones, 2d Lt. by purch. vice Sheil- 
S. 


Gd 
5. Bei, do. by purch. vice Camp- 
+r 3 F. Gd 5 do. 
R.Staff. CoLe Welch, from 75 F. do. vice ‘tah 


oo 1 do, 
1W.L R. Robeson, Ens. vice Lloyd, 91 ;. do. 
Lt. Jeffares, Capt. vice Hemsworth, 
dead 
Ens. Gray, Lt. 
G. R. Pole, Ens. 
Ceyl. Reg. Hosp. As. Wilkins, As. Surg. vice 
M‘Dermot, 85 F. 22 June 


ws Lt. Col. Hook, from 16 F. Lt. - 


do. 
R. MaltaFe.Capt. Marg. G. de Piro, Maj. with local 
and temporary rank 25 Apr. 
Lt. Bonello, Capt. with local and temp. 
rank 3 Jan. 
— Gouder, do. do. 24 do. 
—- Virtu, do, do. vice de Piro 25 Apr. 
Ens. Galland, Lt. do. vice Cavarra, 
dead 4 Sept. 1824 
—— Cutajar, do. do. vice Bonello 
23 Jan. 1825 
—— Camilleri, do. do. vice Gouder 
24 do. 
—— Bonavita, do. do. 25 do. 
—— Calleja, do. do. vice Virtu 25 Apr. 
S. Callea, Ens. do. 4 Sept. 1824 
M. de Marchese Allessi, Ens. do. 
23 Jan. 1825 
A. Maltei, Ens. do, 24 do. 
E. Pettil, do. do. 25 do. 
J. Gatt, do. do. 
V. Vella, do. do. 
A. Camillei, do. do. pr. 
Levick, from h. p. 1 Gn. Batt. Adj. 
with the rank of Lt. vice Gouder 
24 Jan. 
Serj. Maj. S. Piott, Qua. Mas. = 
and temp. rank. 


Unattached. 


To be Lt. Colonels of Infantry by purchase. 
Maj. Nickle, from 88 F. 30 June 
a ol from 6 Dr. 
Capt. Hall, from 3 F. Gds. ug. 
Brev. Lt. Col. Hare, from 12 F. Lt. Col. 
by purch. 27 do. 


To be Majors of Infuntry by purchase. 
Capt. Hewett, from 52 F. 14 July 
—— Beauchamp, from7 F. 13 Aug. 
-—— Campbell, from 8 Dr. Maj. - 
purch. 


To be Captains of Infantry by Pa. 
Lt. Power, from 85 F. 50 
— Mulkern, from 11 Dr. 
—- Clark, from 2 Dr. 
—- Roberts, from 18 F. 
— Delaney, from 82 F. 
—- Hammond, from 14 F. 
— Fenwick, from 58 FP, 
— Orme, from 6 Dr. 
— M‘Queen, from 6 Dr. 
— Macqueen, from 8 Dr. 
— Brookes, from 9 F. Capt. by pureh 


—- G. Crawford, do. io: 
— Crossley, from 16 Dr. do. 

— Hill, from 52 F, do. 

— Hon. J. Stuart, from 13 Dr. do. 
—- Spooner, from 52 F. do. 

— Davies, from 94 F. do. 

— Lawrenson, from 4 Dr, Gds. do. 
— Robbins, from 17 Dr. do, 

—- Andrews, from 13 Dr. do. 

—- Stretton, from 68 F. 

—- Courtayne, from 44 F. 

—- Alexander, from 86 F. 

— Thorpe, from 70 F. 
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1825.1] 
Lt. Bishop, from 11 Dr. 13 Aug. 
—- Frazer, from 3 F. Gds. de. 
To be sul of Infantry chase. 
Ens. Macleod, oe 42 in aah June 
—-~ Anstruther, from 66 F. 
, from 22 F. 


——_—_ e 


Coote, 73 F 
—— Every, from 1 F. Lt. by purch. 


Cor. Osborne, from 16 Dr. 13 a. 
+ be Se Raelgne by purchase. 


setae 


ik — 28 do. 
Hon. W. H. Drummond 13 Aug. 
J. P. Ne! do. 
A. M. _— do. 
ae T.G do. 
S.J. W. Y Welch, Ens. by purch. do. 


Staff. 

Serj. Maj. Hoey, from 13 Dr. Garr. 
Qua. Mast. at the Cavalry 
Maidstone 21 July 

Lt. Daniel, from 4. Dr. ( in 

School of the Army) to have 
omy, — 


14 July 
do. 

21 do. 
do. 


dante 
Dep. As. Com. Gen. Caiptig, de. 
Com. Gen. 

Hospital Staff. 
Surg. Thomas, Dep. Insp. of Hospitals 26 May 
W. Sinclair, — ~ As. Nevison, 6 F. 50 June 
J. Graves, do. vice Hall, 5 F. 28 July 
S. Tirvan, do. vice Davidson, 2 do. 
J. J. Russel, do. vice Williams, 27 F. do. 


H. J. Jemmett, Hosp. Assist. vice Huges, 28 July 


R. Military College. 
Capt. Chadwick, from Riding School of the pom, 
Riding- -Master 27A 


ug. 
Exchanges, 
~~ Teulon, out 28 F. ree. diff. with Maj. On- 
slow, h. p. 42 
— ae a 6 Dr. with Capt. Warrand, 


—— Katyn, from 80 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Ma- 
Jendie, 

, from 2 Life Gds. with Capt.Crosse, 
_ oro fom 6 Dr. Gds. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Scarlett, h. 
_—— from 10 F. rec. diff. with C pt. Hart, 
“"— Forde, from 15 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Hope, 
~~ Siainton, from 37 F. with Capt. Bowers, h. p. 


Sicil. R 
—— SI |, from 54 F. with Capt. age S =a 
Lt. Wiss, from 6. Dr. Gds. rec. diff. wi 


Porter, h. p. 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 
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Lt. Sir L. P. Glyn, Bt. from 1 Dr. 
ib Cure By Sp ing 


p- 
—~ Gardner, 13 F. with Lt. Krefti ood 
——— from 25 F. rec, diff, with Lt Mi 


—idtepherson, from 36 F. with L. Stewart, h, p. 


—L ‘itapattek, from 86 F. with he. Sug. 
= urg. Fitzpatrick, from 86 F. jurg. 
Ewing, h. p. 90 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
ena AC: Stayton, bs p. 158. 


Col: Wood M‘ “Carthy mon h. p. 96 F. 


—— Fitzsimmons, h. p. 67 F. 

— MP herson, h. p. 6 Vet. Bn. 
Maj. Hurt, 9 Dr. 
— Bird, h. p. 1 F. 
— Chartres, h. p. Port. Serv. 

—— Richardson,,H. P. 5 Gar. Bn. 
Capt. Crosse, 2 Gds, 

—— Barrallier, 3 


— Sir J. Colquhoun Bt. h. p. 97 F. 
—— Lucas, h. p. 63 F. . 
— Kelly, h. 


—— Sutton, h. e 
— mere ne N . p. 83 F. 
_ — Macks p- 21 F. 
Lord Bormst, h, PB 14 Dr. 
— = Hieleemann 
—— Akers, h. 


- p- 60 F. 
——~ Edwards, h. p. 15 F. 
—— Aubin, h. p. 96 F. 
—— Surtees, h. pe 8F. 
—— Hamilton, h. p. 7 Dr. Gds. 
Appointments Cancelled. 
Capt. Robison, 17 F. 
—— Poppeton, 94 F, 
Lieut. ——— 25 F. 


Removed from the Service. 
Dep. As. Com. Gen. Trenor. 





AtpuasBeticat List of ENGLIsHh BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d 


of July, and the 19th of Aug. 1825 ; 


Asoo 
a wea, Seasoonen, 


— 
seat | J. and Mery-te bos 4. ye) Sus- 


sex, millers. 
Atherton, T. and J. Dunn, eee oe. brokers. 
‘atlington, Oxford, tanner. 


extracted from the London Gazette. 
Bins, A. E. Bath, bookseller, 

“ butcher. 
Ee RS, 


S. Castle-street, tailor. 
Conga H. Chapel-street, Edgeware-road, tailor. 
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Cepeda B Gooat Rosters cineet See. 


*— Ter. 
Cromter, E> and % Bentete, Liverpool mer- 
, T- and T. Bush, Nottingham, lace-manu- 


R, thwark, linen-draper. 

Donia, G. J. Pook and 'T. Sardy, Colonade, Hay- 
market, tavern. 

Durtnell, W. Dever, ". 
Evershed, T. Horsham, 
Every, T. Fore-street, Li 
Farmer, S. wore glass toy-maker. 
Ferguson, J. Catterick, serivener. 


F S. Hi eet, Shoreditch, tripeman. 
‘iden ighstrost, » Middlesex, maitster. 


anchor-smith. 


Fidkin, T. 

Field, S. Smithfield, wine and spirit 

Forster, W. Philpot-lane, w 

Fuller, W. Boston, shopk 

Godber, G. Redlion-street, raper. 

Goold, H. * F. pee ge thn a 

Gubby, T. » builder. 

Hacket, W. Manchester, es 
aigh, jiteley, . 

Seamed, R. Moneton Combe, ian, 

Harrison, H. A. Liverpool, haberdasher. 

= ve J. 
as 


jun. 
. Liverpool, porter-dealer. 
Heslop, W.T. Manchester, scrivener. 


Hotbon, & 7 S. Dover-street, 


Hola, c. Hastings, chemist and druggist. 

Hollis, J. Bis’ toke, Southampton, miller. 

Hooton, R. R. Richards, and W. Wilkes, Aston 
Warwick, iron-manufacturets. 

Huddswell, J. London, hat-manufacturer, 

Jackson, L. Gerrard-street, picture-dealer. 

Jarman, Je _ haberdasher. 

Johnson, J. Manchester, draper. 

Jones, Ss. Siageanetuhtnen, Wood-street, lace- 
manufacturer. 

Jones, W. H. Croydon, coal-merchant. 


Kaye, W. and H-D Pig! pew: Bag by oi a i.. 


eeling, E. and 
ts. 

Lawson, R. P. Heslington, Lancaster, leather- 
cutter. 

— G. A. Whitechapel-road, wine-mer- 


Lovel, T. pg Mewes nigh 


Loveday, ‘T. Newgate-mark: terer. 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


Low, William Breodetvast, heherdasher, 
Lowe, G. Popham-terrace, iddlesex. 
——, G. e-npon-Trent, Staffordshire, flint 


forme Cc. H. 
hant. 


‘CNov: 


sgnanien, ’ 
Manning, T. B. Portsea, musie-seller. 
Mansell, » timber-merchant. 


Markland, F. Norwich, brewer. 


i ° oe at carpenter. 
Pope’s-head-alley, Cornhill, mer 

cd 
Morse, J. Daventry, woolstapler. 
Mortimer, R. Scolefield, Bradford, dyer. 
Nicholson, J. Workington, Cumberland, flour 

er. 
Nicholson, F. Manchester, corn-dealer. 
O'Reilly, E. Exmouth-street, t. 
Paine, T. Coventry, silk-manufacturer. 
Park, T. ‘I. Westbourne-place, Chelsea, builder. 
tangy Mi Leg oe ee mill-manufacturer. 
Tr -an nderwood, Change-alley, Corn- 

iit, bill-brokers. rene 
Peake, G. Milton, shipwright. 
Price, B. Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, horse- 


dealer. 
Read, J. Love-lane, Lower Thames-street, vic- 
tualler. 


Rich, W. » builder. 
Robson, At heel Mary-le-bonne, car- 


penter. 
Rogers, R. sen. Liverpool, pawnbroker. 
Rosse, R. Harp-lane, Tower-street, wine-mer- 


e 
Rudd, J. E. Mitcham, schoolmaster. 
Sadler, T. jun. Warwick-lane, carcase-butcher. 
Sandwell, J. Hoxton, victualler. 
Sareil, P. Copthall-court, merchant. 
Seldon, 1 Dia and W. Hinde, Liverpool, merchants. 
, cotton-merchant. 
Smith, r Luge il woollen-factor. 
Stevens, J. N arn-factor. 
Still, A. St coors *hurch-yard, Southwark, 
, J. Blandford, St Mary, Dorset, maltster. 

Tuckeit, P. D. Gloucester, geen. 

Wainy H. High-street, Shadwell, potatoe-mer- 


hant. 
Walker, W. Knaresborough, York, butcher. 
Walker, G. Wollaston, Northampton, butcher. 
Walsh, P. Bristol, linen-dr. 
Watkins, R. Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, tai- 


lor. 
Wheelhouse, W. Norwich, linen-draper. 
White, J. jun. Bishop-W earmouth, iron-founder. 
ee D. — slate-merchant. 
E. Southampton, shoe-seller. 
Wilson w. pau arn wine-merchant. 





ALPHABETICAL List of Scorch BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist August 
and 30th of September, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Aitkin, oe merchant in Dundee. 
Anderson & Co., merehants, agents, and ac- 
countants in Glasgow. 

Ballingall, David, brewer, Leven. 

Begbie, James, coach-proprietor, merchant, and 
inn-keeper, Kilmarnock. 

Bone, James, merchant and trader in Ayr. 

Donald, David, oN meee manufacturer, Carm 

Duncan, William, machine-maker, Path-head. 

Forrester, Alex. lithographic printer, Edinburgh. 

Gemmel, Archibald er in Paisley. 

Gledhill, John, 

Kemp, John, merchant in Perth. 

M‘Coll, James, wright in Pollockshaws, 

Manuel, we Co., distillers at t Stobbs. 


Watson, James, 


in i, 
Wilson, John, - in 
Park, Hober’ & pon — ne 


sfven, Robert, horse hirer and horse-dealer in 
Edinburgh. 


yy a 
a dividend on 25th October. 
Carsewell, “Walter and George, manufacturers in 
Paisley; an equalizing dividend of 6d. per 


pound to those creditors who have received 
only 2s. per pound a on account of the first divi- 
sion, on 23d Aug 

Gardner, John, tins corn merchant, North 
Leith ; a dividend 4th October. * 

Darling, . James, manufacturer, Cumledge Waulk- 
mill ; a dividend 2d September. 

Gibbs & Co. late nursery and smen, Inver- 
ness; a second dividend on Ist October. 

M‘Coll, James, & Co., masons and builders in 
Ayr ; a dividend 7th October. 

M‘Donald, John, late merchant in Perth; a 2d 
and final dividend on lst October. 

M‘Millan, Daniel, jun. late merchant in Glasgow; 
a dividend on 5th October. 

M‘Nab, Patrick, late tacksmen of 
AriveityAngylesbire dividend on ist October. 

Masi Le prey & Co., merchants in Paisley; 4 


Scott and ya late merchants in Glasgow ; 
a dividend on 18th Octobe: 

Stephens, John, jun. cabinet- ‘eanbine &e. in Dun- 
dee; a advent 9th October, 

Spence, Comm , draper in Edinburgh ; a dividend 


West ona heekfor Beckford, coach-makers i in Edinburgh ; 
a dividend on 1 

Williamson, James, merchant in Leitli ; a divi- 
dend 5d September. 
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Feb. 12, At Buxar in the Hast Indies, the Lad 
of Francis tb 


r. Mrs Scott, No. 50, Queen Street, of a daugh- 
5. At No.2, Lynedoch Place, Mrs Wilson, of a 
son. 


wy Street, Bedford Square, London, 
Wis Gh op 
= ue, a ter. 
6. At Drummond Mrz Balfour of Elwick, 


allay 
— At 0. 5, Miln Square, Mrs Grieve, of a son. 
8. At Edi Abereromby of Birken- 
bog and Netherlaw, of a son. 
At Broughton Place, Mrs Graham Bell, of a 


ter, 
a At Sound, near Lerwick, the wg of James 
venti Esq. Purser, Royal Navy, of a daugh- 


— At menqantans House, Mrs Maconochie, 

a G of Mount C. of ea 
0. Mrs rant it Cyrus, of a 

an. Newington, Mrs J. R. 


— At ‘Hermitage Place, Leith Links, Mrs Men- 
zies, , a daughter. 
12. in U Grosvenor Street, Loudon, the 
Leis of Sir Ouseley, Bart. of a son and 
eir. 
14, At Cruister, the Lady of Thomas Gifford, 
- of a daughter. 
e 15. At oua.S Street, Newington, Mrs Captain 
‘raser, 
17. At eesies House, Mrs Alex. Gordon, of 
a ter. 
— Mrs Anderson, Shandwick Plaee, of a son. 
18. At No. 17, Scotland Street, Mrs Swan, of a 


— At ‘Abercromby Place, Mrs Watson, of a 
daughter, who survived its birth only a short 
time. 


20. pe as Novar House, the Lady of Hugh Rose, 
Mes A Waugh, Northumberland Street, of 


pana vies, Cringe, seritiey, Mo 


24. At St Clement’s Wells, Mrs James Altchi- 
son, of a daughter. 
— At — Park, the Lady of Thomas 
a son 
= a legsrmeceicete Mis Cb  Ctinenert 
ston, of a 
aim te Ballytruckle, in the liberties 7 patra par cng 
a we named Duggan, 
is walike, was delivered of four chil. 
whom were born atsix o'clock in the 
morning, and two at elev 
— At Switzerland, oe footy of A. 
Scott Broomfield, . of a dat 
25. At Ormiston Manse, Mrs eeome Ota dibs: 
— At Muthill, near Crieff, Mrs Nicolson, of a 


a 
Mt Connieg Hel Leicestershire, the Lad 
ot Major Grey yal Scots Greys, ‘of a daugh- 4 


oT. At Delgulsn House, Mrs Meredith, Pentre- 


"e At Teeny Io Pies doe Baki, of a son. 


dough Den- 
sev fa & Glove, af a 
Tait, of a son. 


Sept. 2. Fe ny r John Tait of «son 
wbiehes, qi naee 


Lady of E. W. H. Schenley, Esq. ~ eon 
— At Heriot Row, the Ladyof D. Horne, Esq. 
Mrs Thomas W. Mathews, of 


Births and Marriages. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


5. At Fist Giaaste Ge 
ofa 


At Portland Place, 
Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart 
AO, As Riga, Mzs Colonel Gordon, verlochy, 


of a 
— wat Morningside, Mrs Crawford, of a daugh- 


— At 
of a son. 


bell, Esq. of 
13. At Hill S the me 
wi treet, Edinbagh, t e Lay 


neat feign ting aw pened 


a in Broughton. Place, the Lady 
of Patrick Boyle, Esq. surgeon, Royal Navy, of 
son. 


i At Powfoulis, the Lady of James Bruce, Esq. 
a son. 

16. At Darnhall, the Lady of Loch, 
Royal Navy, of a son. ment 

— At Drumpellier, Mrs B , of a son. 

17. At Rieke. a ee Xs , of a son. 

At the {———™, the Lady of D. 

K.S ay go Esq. of a dai 

— At Duncan Street, Place, Mrs 
William Maxwell Little, of a son. 

18. Mrs Elliot of and Cooms, of a son. 

19. At Bridge Castle, Mrs Watson, of a ° 
ath “s Morton Cottage, Portobello, Mrs 
aungunee the manse of Greenlaw, Mrs Home, of a 

au, 
— At No. 4, St Paneth, Syeee, Mrs Alexander 
TA of a daughter 

-_ At Bellieve, near Lausamne, t the Lady of Cap- 


tain Wynne R.N, tee, 
ean Ta » Mrs Richard ard Mackenzie, of a 


“aires Mackense, No. 5, Forth Stret ofa 


the Lady of Major Cubi' 
Royal Artillery, | mage joy bent rhb curyieal Bets 
short time. 


of a son At 78, George Street, Mrs Robert Nasmyth, 
. At Edinburgh, the Lady of John Hamilton 


. of a daughter. 
arvit House, Mrs Home Rigg, of a 


27. At East Fortune, Mrs Crawford, ofeme. 
28. At Denham-Green, the Countess of Caith- 
ba yoy 
At Garscube, Mrs Grant of Congalton, of a 


50. At New Laverock Bank, Mrs William Swin- 


July 22. At Brussels, the Rev. E. Jenkins, B.A. 
daughter of Joha day seg, Formerly of 
ar Pat belene, the Rev. William Gi 


nister of Kells, to oe third daughter. 
Hogen, 


late of Waterside. 
— At Flaws, Erie, 
ter of Hugh ene, Esq. of Fla 
fs) 
At London, Alex. Robert 


rt Stewart, Esq. 
M.P. for the county ? Ca- 
ees Youngest daughter of the Mar 
quis 
wl. —_— tth, M lajor Tol, of Cale Bank, 
Magny, es of Mr Bisset of 


an Se Sepeese Se. te 
veyor, to Eliza, of the late Rev. Dr 
Young, minister of ‘ouldon, Berwickshire. 
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sap 5. 5, to Hlisabeth, ony daughter of Gamay Bteast. 


eee Seren 


Sandford, of Ches- 
third pote g of John 


ers, merchant, 
dest danghaer of Mr Jas. 


— At eau , John Rennie, Esq. 
of Linton-House, East L eldest son of Geo. 
Rennie, Ee of Phantensie, to Sarah Elizabeth 
Amelia, daughter of Edward Hall Campbell, Esq. 


of Meupastie-e Tyne. 

13. At the of the Duke of Clarence, 
Charles a, Square, 1 ym Mr Phi- 
li of the Ist regiment, Life Guards, son 
of Ste Jobin Sidney, Penshurst, to Miss Fitzcla- 
rence. The Duke of York ere a wie bride. 
Cue, tdi onl ouunied hter of Hi Glee 

upar, to Jane, enry 
sen. Faq. S St A ‘Anibews. ee 


London, to Catherine 
Miller, 


ly Peyton, 
ree, e Theatre Royal, C Covent Garden. 
16. At St Cuthbert’s Church, W Somerset, 
the Rev. John Sandford, of Baliol C 


— At Great Bad at a laggy C Esq. pot 
Castlemains, kshire, to Lucy Ann, only 
child of James Jones, Esq. of Great Baddow, Es- 
sex, and of Twickenham Park, Jamaica. 

17. At eee Colin Chisholm, Esq. solicitor 
in Inverness, to M , third daughter of John 

Esq. of Glenaladale. 

— At London, William Gordon, Esq. W. S. to 
_ wey third daughter of John Hyslop, 
Esq. of ‘Bedford Place, Russell 

18. rie ie New Church, St Pancras, aoe eld- 
est son of Lord John Townshend, of Balls Park, 

Hertfordshire, to Elizabeth Jane, eldest daughter 
of Lord George ee The bride was given away 

jute. 
innes, East Lothian, Mr William 
Yule Gibson, merchant, Leith, to Catharine, only 
daughter of the late Mr Peter Sheriff. 

— At Paris, the Rev. W. H. Bury, B.D. to Mary 
Anne, daughter of the late John aclean, Esq. 

At St Peter’s Church, Dorchester, Waiter Jol- 

. W.S. to Hannah Lycette, eldest daughter 
oe ea Avarne of Rugely, 


use, the Rev. Gilbert Elliot, 
son of oe Right Hon. Hugh Elliot, to Williamina, 
anges daughter of the late Patrick Brydone, 


22. At Edinburgh, Andrew Gillies, Esq. Advo- 
to Elizabeth Harvie, only daughter of the 
Craigow. 
. writer in Kirkaldy, to Ra- 
of the Rev. James Law, Kirkaldy. 
inburgh, James Anderson, Esq. cashier 
the Scottish Union Insurance Com; y,,to Ann, 
iter of Mr George Bruce, James's Court. 
loucester Place, the Rev. John Croker, 
rector of Radeliffe, ee 
Sole. i youngest daughter of the late Major-Ge- 


At Eilingham, county of Northumberland, 
Janda tuetoon, aa junior, of Millbank, 
ter of the late James 


wri 
John Mason, of Heriot’s H 
At Y' om William poi yey Esq. second 
of Lag, Bart. to Jane, 


Marriages. 


ENov: 
of Bradford, Vorkshire, to Catherine, only daugh- 
ter of the late Dr John’ Rutherford, of of Craigew, 


29. At Sto Stockbridge, George _ Crich 
Vv: to e, soomnd daughter of ee 
late Wiliam Forester, Eig. of Culmore, Stirling. 


_ ‘At Canaan House, Dr James Pitcairn, to 

Cecilia, youngest daughter of David Poe 
- At Leith, Mr Robert Schaw, merchant, 
Leith, to Margaret, daughter of Mr William Auld, 
merchant there. 

— At Culross, the Rev. John Smyth, of St. 
George’s Church, G w, to Margaret, daughter 
of Samuel Davidson, . surgeon, Culross. 

31. At London, Ernest, Comte de Gersdorff, 
to the Hon. Maria Elizabeth Twisleton Fiennes, 
only oe of Lord Saye and Sele. 

— At Kelso, Arthur Campbell, Esq. W.S. to 
= ane, eldest a daughter of the late Thomas Bante, 


ssl At Muirtown, Captain W. E. Sutherland, 

Tt to Miss S. G. Duff, eldest daugh- 
ter poe R. Duff, ms Muirtown. 

Sept. 1. At Stirling, Mr Edward Carritt of Bri 
Linco! ire, to Harriet, second daughter of 
bert Peacock, Esq. of Solsgirth-House, Perthshire, 

5. At London, the Right Hon. Stratford Can. 

» his Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantin 

liza Charlotte, eldest daughter of James A ex. 
pet Esq. of Sommerhill, Kent, M. P. 
5. At on Stephen, the Rev. Edward Heelis, 
Rector of Brougham and Dufton, in the 
County of Westmoreland, to Anne, only daugh- 
ter of William Hopes, Esq. of Duckintree, in 
same county. 

— At Thames Ditton, Surrey, Captain G. F. 
Lyon, R. N. to Lucy Louisa, youngest daughter 
of the late Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

— At New,Scone, near Perth, the Rev. William 
Murray, Muchalls, to Jane, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr Allan Stewart, Shuna, Appin. 

6. At Bonington, John Haig, Esq. of Dublin, to 
Jane, daughter of the late John Haig, Esq. Bon- 
nington. 

— At St Pancras New Church, —— the 
Rev. Robert Watson, of Stayley Bridge, Lanca = 
shire, to Matilda, youngest daughter of the late 
John Collison, Esq. of Blackhea' 

7. At St James’s Chapel, Mr John Ronald, wri- 
ter, Broughton Place, to Catharina, second daugh- 
= wes! — a —— Place. = 

. At burg oger Duke, Esq. to Eliza, 
only daughter of the late Captain L. Oliphant of 
Kinnedder. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Turnbull, mer- 
chant, Leith, to Christian, fifth daughter of Mr 
James Thomson, of the Cess Office, James Street. 

— At Aikenhead, M Campbell, + mer- 
chant, Glasgow, to Tsabel Craigie, eldest 
ter of John Gordon of Aikenh: ead, Esq. 

12. At New Monkland Manse, “Robert M‘Cul- 
loch, Esq. writer, Airdrie, to Margaret, eldest 
* shter of the Rev. Dr James Begg. 

. At Stirling, Francis William Clarke, Esq. 
waned, Stirling, to Agnes, eldest daughter of 
James Wright, ag. writer there. 

— Mr David Croal, printer, —_ 
Anne, daughter of Mr ‘Jo Bell, King’s 4 
Dundee. 

14. At Gosford, Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, 
Esq. to Lady Charlotte Charteris, fourth daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Wemyss aud March. 

15. At Castle Forbes, Aberdeenshire, Sir John 
Forbes, Bart. of Craigievar, to the Hon. Charlotte 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Right Hon. Lord For- 


bes. 
— At Montrose, Robert Rickart Hepburn, Esq. 
Rickarton, to Elizabeth Jane, eldest daughter 
of Thomas Bruce, Esq. of Arnot, 
16. At go eee Hill, the Rev. Laurence 
Lockhart, minister of Inchinan, to Louisa, daugh- 
ter of the deceased David Blair, aed, Keg 


? 
son of Kirkman Finlay, Esq. 
Janet, eldest daughter of 
Calderbank. 
20. At Huntington, county of Haddi , A. 
P. Robertson, ap Hag. — Leith, to ristina, 
eldest daughter Ainslie, Esq of Hun- 


in. 


/ 





ho ee 11 n-ne | 


Se ee ne 


7. ———-? 


ne I 


—_— rea = oe of a 


S| _lCr 
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21, At No. 50, Castle Street, Watkin William 
Watkins, Bap. younger ef’ Shotton, in the county 
of to Christian, daughter of the late Tho- 
mas ae Esq. Linlithgow. 

24. At Doneaster, Lieu Sharpe of 
noddam, to Jane; daughter of Godfrey Hig- 
=~ of Skellow Grange, in the county of 


27. At Edin’ h, Capt. Stewart, 94th Regt. 
to Ann, only daughter of Charles Stewart, Esq. of 
Ardsheal. 


— At Camnethan House, John Pi Hender- 
son, Esq. of Foswell Bank, to Miss Eliza Aun 
Lockhart, second daughter of Robert Lockhart, 
Esq. of Castlehill. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mr A'exander B. Mackay, 
merchant, Leith, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Robert Brown of Newhall, Esq. 

— At Rosemount, Aberdeen, Charles Fraser, 
Esq. of Williamston, Aberdeenshire, to Mar; 
retiell, daughter of Charles Mi 
Esq. of For ll, Yorkshire. 

29, At Gilmerton House, Charles Kinnear, of 
Kinnear, Esq. to Christiana Jane, daughter of 
John Boyd reenshields of Drum, Esq. advo- 
cate, 


DEATHS. 

Oct. 31, 1824. In Camp, at Charwah, south of 
the Nerbuddah, Captain P. H. Dewaal, 60th Re- 
giment Native wy 

Feb. 19, 1825. At bay, Lieut. athe 
David Graeme, 3d Native Cavalry, aged 22 
er son of the late John Greme, Esq. of 


21. At Broach, Bombay, Lieutenant James Hay 
of the 10th regiment Native Infantry. 

June 12. At George Town, Demerara, Mr James 
Macgregor, merchant, only son of Mr Macgregor, 
St —s Square. 

27. At Bencoolen, Mrs ee at OT 
wife of Williaen Scott, Esq. of 

Fan A 26. At Bath, Lady — dow of Sir 

ward Leslie, of Tarbert, Bart. 

= At Sierra Leone, Thomas Inglis, Esq. De- 
paty Ins; of os son of the Rev. Wil- 

29. At Hillside, parish of St David’s, Jamaica, 
John Weir » ¥ son of the late 
William Thomson of * Birkenhead, Esq. Lesma- 


hagow. 
30. At Newton Manse, the Rev. Thomas Scott, 
minister of the parish of Newton. 
Aug. 1, At Sere Robert Macglashan, Esq. 
of re, writer to the signet. 
— At Sa Lieut.-General, Disborough, 
q the tbe Marines. 
St Anthony's Place, Mr John Stirling, 
a 
Rk The Bene Henry Muschet, minister of the 
— At Dundes, Mr George Baxter, merchant, 
79 years. He has left 5 children, 35 grand- 
ildeens 16 great grandchildren, 25 nephews and 


nieces, 100 itto, 61 great grand ditto. 
1. a M Robert Young, Esq. merchant, 


8. vs Ramsgate, Sir John Sutton, K.C.B. Ad- 
miral of y 
9, At Raeburn Place, Stockbridge, Robert Mori- 
son, Esq. architect. . 
— At the Marsh, near Shirehampton 
ward Painter, aged 77. 
the stinging of a wasp, 
acup of beer of wi he was drinking, and ai- 
though after very considerable effort he succeeded 
i the insect out of his mouth, he died 
on in ence of the swelling of 
the throat, within half an hour. 
9. At Maravillias, Madeira, Lady Jardine, wi- 
dow of Sir Alexander Jardine, Bart. of Applegarth, 
Dumfries-shire. 


10. At Thurso, Captain James Henderson, of 
. ‘Glaagow, Biss J Go f Park of 

— At ean Govane, o! oO 
Drum: a 4 

~ Suddenly at Landeck, in Silesia, Count Bu- 
low, an eminent Prussian statesman. 


1l, At Irvine, Mrs » Widow 
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of the Baw. Dr James Steven, late minister of Kil- 
. At Cranshaws, Berwickshire, Mr John Ber- 
_ tram, farmer thre in hs 7th Yar David Rintoul, 
ta Ae Woe te pom Mrs Mary Camp- 
bell, wife of Lieut. John Ed 


Quartermaster. 
a and gone oy to the Military een ae ee 
— At Pi 1 Barracks, Samuel Scott, Esq. 
surgeon to the Carabineers. 
16. At his house, No. 6, Charlotte Square, Mr 
harles Oman. 
enh, At 17pm ae Shore, Margaret Ni- 
a At Hesket, Newmarket, Mr John Seville, 
18. At Edinburgh, Catharine Dutchfield, relict 
of Dr George Chapin. 
— At Aberdeen, James Brand, Esq. eashier to 
the Banking Nem re in Al 
¥? tare » Christian, second daugh- 
ter e James Fris Leitch ae - 
chant in London, aged ct fifteen yeu y a 


20. At Edinburgh, the tight Hoa. John Fran- 
. on. 
cis, Earl of Mar. : aw 

, the Rev. John Fin- 


stabler. 
= At Edinburgh, Miss Mackenzie of Apple- 
my Clackmannan Manse, John, eldest son of 


house of Eu bem tan Lord  Hutchin. 
oun tiuhabede oes le Street, Manchester 
aan the Earl of Donachmore. His pn 
tates devolve upon his next brother, Lord Huteh- 
inson, K.G.C.B. &c. 
widow of 


23. At London, nod. Righinetone tas 


John, thirteenth Lord 
of the present Lord. 

— At Edinburgh, Jane Montague, the infant 
ws of John Cockburn, Esq. 

— At Portland Place, London, of A A 
Admiral Lord Radstock, G.C.B. in his T. 

25. At the Manse of Abbotshall, the Rev Wi Wil 
ham Anderson, minister ¥ that parish. 
Grant Sage the late William 

rant, G 
of Congalton. ester 

26. At Paisley, Mr Henry Wilson, writer. 

27. AtLondon, Mrs Core, wife of Mr Charles 
Henry Core, late merchant in a7 4 

— At Coldstream, Mrs Isabella W: 


burgh. 

— At a. William Brand, me of 
Mountainhall, aged 

7, At his house, oe eenphaen Vien, after a Jong 
in Alexander Manners, Esq. book. 


ler. 
28. At Allonby, Walter, third son of Richard 


Mackenzie, writer to the 
Kinlos Mame, John James, second son 


aldose Miss Margaret Liston, 
bo ee of the late Rev. Robert Liston, minister 
1) berdour. 

29. At Edinburgh, Mrs Wight, relict of Alex. 
L ht, Advocate, formerly Solicitor-General 


30. At his house, in the Isle of Man, aged 71 
years, Lieut.-Colonel William C , for 
merly of the 58th Regiment of Foot, and for 
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7. Athis seat, Weston, Staffordshire, in the 64th 
2 tke eee - 
Bradford, after a painful and lingering iliuess 


— At New Canongate, Clementina, 
daughter of Mr John Ruthven. 
— At , of the cholera mo: the of 


de. 
10. AtT, Stafford Mrs 
ster, widow of Thomas Gregson, Esq. of Black- 


11. At Edinburgh, W. M. Greig, second son.of 
eens fi cSt Nina ame 


5 Sting Henry gat, watehmakes Pole Long 
13. At in the 89th of his 
Cardones, year age, 


— At tg ee Edinburgh, Miss 
Catharine Gibson, daughter of the late Thomas 


Esq. of Muirton. 
—At Compare Hill, Surrey, Lord Langford. 
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14. At Banff, Patrick Duff, Esq. of Carnousie, 
Banffshire. 


— At 58, Nicolson Street, Mrs Mary Lcokup, 
spouse of Mr John Ainslie. 

— At Raeden, near Aberdeen, Miss Jean Strat- 
ton, of Kirkside, parish of St Cyrus. 

15. At we = Robert, son of Robert 
ben, re Esq. 

— At Campie, near Mussclburgh, James John- 
son, youngest son of North Dalrymple, Esq. aged 
15 months. 

— At Drumtoehty Castle, James Gammell, Esq. 
of Countesswells and Drumtoehty. 

16. At Bellfield, near Musselburgh, Mrs Ann 
Lindesay, relict of Andrew M‘Kerras, Esq. mer- 
chant in Leith. 


— Mrs Elizabeth ee, Bas ~~ | Ne aad 
John Stevenson, bookse 

17. At his house, 8, Roxburgh tere Mr An- 
drew Wilson, leather merchant. 
- At Falkirk, Robert Watker, Esq. of Mum- 


20. At Mayfield, near the Grange Toll, aged 
64 years, Mr Wi iiam Waugh. 

22. At Lauriston Place, William, you t son, 
and, on the 20th inst. Agnes, eldest daughter, of 
Mr "James M‘Naught, merchant. 

23. At a Mr William Scott, of the 
Bill Chamber. 


24. At Peebles, Mr Adam Russell, ironmonger. 

— At Makerstoun Manse, George, only son of 
of the Rev. David Hi 

25. At Camis Eskan, Katherine, infant daugh- 
ter of Jumes of C 

26. At Springfield, Leith Walk, Mrs Alison 
Oliver, 74, relict of the late Mr Niel Sinclair, 
Edinburgh. 

Oct. 1. At his house, Castlehill, ‘dead in hi 
John Nicol, mariner. He was found is 
bed in the morning. A narrative of the life and 
adventures of this veteran sailor was published by 
Mr Blackwood several years ago, from which it ap- 
pears, that he twice cireumna the globe, 


memorable naval ement fought off Cape 

Vincent, and in the of the Nile. ‘aes 
born in the of Currie in 1755, and conse- 
Gaea= have been about seventy when he 


&. At Glasgow, in the 3ist of his age, 
John Morisce Daceeam, Bar printer to the Uni. 


Lately, At Bath, Lord Henry r Moore, 
second son of the late Marquis of 

— Mr Birkbeck, secretary of the state of Lli- 
nois, America. He was drowned im crossing a 
eee way home from a visit to Mr Owen 


at 
—At Winchester, MrGeorge H » 116 
years. He survived five wives, two of whom he 
married after he was 100 years of age. 
— At Monkwearmouth Shore, Margaret Ni- 
-_—— 104. 
in the Convent of the Nung of 
St B Benito d’Ave Maria, a domestic, aged 128 years: 
She had been 100 years in the service of the mo- 
nastery 
~ Gn board the ship Albion, on his return from 
~ al to his native country, the Hom. John Adam. 
——— India more than 30 years, hav- 
mg fled oe riod of ‘the Marquiacet Hestieges 
from the pe arquis.of Hastings's 
departure to the arrival of Lord Amherst. 
— At Cambridge, James Gordon. He died in 4 
ym eee ee in his 65th year. He was 


pe rag, ap of some eminence. His con- 
vivial talents, his and é! at. one time 
renderef him the delight of the social board. 


the sapere ita and tine beta: boost 
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